WILLIAM HONEYO OMB, Es, 


THE ſeven former volumes of the Spectator having been dedicated 
to ſome of the moſt celebrated perſons of the age, I take leave 
to inſcribe this eighth and laſt to you, as to a gentleman who hath 
wer been amoitious of appearing in the beſt company,” 


Vou are now wholly retired from the buſy part of mankind, and at 
elſure to reflect upon your paſt atchievements; for which reaſon I look 
1pon you as a perſon very well qualified for a Dedication. . 

I may poſſibly diſappoint my readers, and yourſelf too, if I do not 
endeavour on this occaſion to make the world acquainted with your 
virtues.” And hete, Sir, I ſhall not compliment you upon your birth, 
perſon, or fortune; nor any other the like perfections, which you 
poſſeſs whether you will or no: but ſhall only touch upon thoſe which 
are of your own acquiring, and in which every one muſt allow you 
have a real merit. Oe OOO Cie „„ BE Ee 

Your janty air and eaſy motion, the volubility of your diſcourſe, - 
the ſuddenneſs of your laugh, tne managementgof your ſnuff-box, 
with the whiteneſs of your hands and teeth, (which have juſtly gained 
you the Envy of the moſt polite part of the male world, and the love 
of the greateſt beauties in the female) are entirely to be aſcribed to 


jour own perſonal genius and application. 


You are formed for theſe accompliſhments by a happy turn of na- 
ture, and have finiſhed yourſelf in them by tbe utmoſt improvements 
of art. A man that is defective in either of theſe qualifications (hat- 
ever may be the ſecret ambition of his heart) muſt never hope to make _ 
the figure you have done, among the faſhionable part of his ſpecies; 
It is therefore no vonder, we ſee ſuch multitudes of aſpiring young 
men fall ſhort of you in all theſe beauties of your character, notwitb- 
landing the ſtudy and practice of them is the whole buſineſs of their 
lives, But I need not tell you that the free and diſengaged behaviour 
of a fine gentleman makes as many aukward beaux, as the ealineſs of 
jour favourite Waller hath made inſipid poets. e 5 


At preſent you are content to aim all your charms at ydur own 
houſe, without farther thought of miſchief to any others of the ſex. 
| know you had formerly a very great contempt for that pedantic race 
i mortals; who call themſelves philoſophers ; and yet, to your ho- 
our be it ſpoken, there is not a ſage of them all could have better 
ited up to their precepts in one of tke moſt important points of life: 
mean in that generovs diſregard of popular opinion which you 
leved ſome years ago, when you choſe for your wife an obſcure 

| . „ 3 7 26 „ young. 
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young woman, who doth not indeed pretend to an ancient. family, 
but has certainly as many forefathers as any lady in the land, if ſhe 
could but reckon up their names. | 


ment that you confeſſed your age, and from eight and forty, (where 
* _ you had ſtuck ſo many years) very ingenioully ſtepped into your grand 
| dclimacteric. Your deportment has ſince been very venerable and be- 
= coming. If I.am rightly informed, you make a regular appearance 
= every quarter-ſeſſions among your brothers of the quorum; and if 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| | | I muſt own I conceived very extraordinary hopes of you from the mo- 
| 
' 


„ things go on as they do, ſtand fair for being a colonel of the militia, 
Is am told that your time paſſes away as agreeably in the amuſement 
w of a country life, as it ever did in the gallantries of the town: and that 
you now take as much pleaſure in the planting of young trees, as you 
did formerly in the cutting dawn of your old ones. In ſhort, we hea: 
| from all hands that you are thoroughly reconciled to your dirty acres, 
| and have not too much wit to look into your own eſtate, Pies 
| 


1 After having ſpoken thus much of my patron, I muſt take the pri. 
=» vilege of an author in ſaying ſomething of myſelf. I ſhall thereſore 
1 beg leave to add, that 1 have purpoſely omitted ſetting thoſe marks 
to the end of every paper, which appeared in my former volumes, that 
you may have an opportunity of ſhewing Mrs, Honeycomb the ſhrewd. 
| nels of your conjectures, by aſcribing every ſpeculation to it's proper 
author: though you know how often many profound critics in ſtiſe 
and ſentiments have very judiciouſly erred in this particular, before 
they were let into the ſecret, J bo. 


IT am, Sin, | 
Vour moſt faithful | 
8 Humble ſervant, ö 
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| No DLVI. FRIDAY, JUNE 18, 1714. 


QUAT.1s UBI IN LUCEM COLUBER MALA GRAMINA PAST US, 
FRIGIDA SUB TERRA TUMIDUM QUEM BRUMA TEGEBAT; 

NUN C POSITIS .NOVUS EXUVIIS, NATIDUSQUE JUVENTAz 
LUBRICA CONVOLVIT SUBLATOPECTORE TERGA ; 

ARDUUS AD SOULEM, ET LINGUIS MICAT ORE TRISUL CIS. . 
: | 4 VirG. EN. II. VER« 471. 
$0 SHINES, RENEW'D IN YOUTH, THE CRESTED SNAKE, 

WaAO SLEPT THE WINTER IN A THORNY BRAKE: 

AND CASTING OFF HIS SLOUGH, WHEN SPRING RETURNS, 

NOW LOOKS ALOFT, AND WITH NEW GLORY RURNS: | 
RESTOR'D WITH POIS'NOUS HERBS, HIS ARDENT SIDES 
REFLECT THE SsUN, AND RA1S'D ON SPIRES HE RIDES; 
HIGH O'ER THE GRASS HISSING HE ROLLS ALONG, 
AND BRANDISHES BY FITS HIS FORKY TONGUE, 


- 


DaYDEN, 


 F TPON laying down the office of grew fo very hoarſe upon it, that for 
& Spectator, I acquainted the world three days together, inſtead of finding. 
with my deſign of electing a new club, the uſe of my tongue; I was afraid that 
ond of opening my mouth in it after a I had quite loſt it. Beſides, the unuſual 
_ malt ſolemn manner. Both the eicftion extenſion of my muſcles, on this occa- 
and the ceremony are now paſt ; but not fion, made my face ake on both ſides to 
finding it ſo eaſy, as I at firſt imagined, ſuch a degree, that nothing but an in- 
to break through a fifty years filence, I vincible reſclution and perſeverance could 
would not venture into the world under have prevented me from falling back 19 
the character of a man who pretends to my monolyllables. PE 
talk like other people, until I had ar- I afterwards made ſeveral eſſiys to- 
rived at a full freedom of ſpeech. wards ſpeakivg; and that I might not 
I ſhall reſerve for another time the be ſtartled at my own voice, which has 
hiſtory of ſuch club or clubs of which I happened to me more than once, I uſed 
am now a talkative, but unworthy mem- to read aloud in my chamber, and have 
ber; and ſhall here give an account of often ftood in the middle of the ſtreet to 
this ſurpriſing change which has been pro- call a coach, when I knew there was 
duced in me, and which I look upon to none within hearing. | 
be as remarkable an accident as any re- When I was thus grown pretty well 
eorded in hiſtory, ſince that which hap- acquainted with my own voice, I laid 
pened to the fon of Erœſus, after having hold of all opportunities to exert it. 
been many years as much tongue-tied Not caring however to ſpeak much by 
as myſelf, _ {7 myſelf, and to draw upon me the whole 
Upon the firſt opening of my mouth, attention of thoſe I converſed with, Luſed 
made a ſpeech, conſiſt ing of about for ſome time to walk every morning 
half a dozen well turned periods; but in the Mall, and talk in chorus with a 


parcel 


x 100 


Aecel of Frenchmen. I found my mo- 
eſty greatly relieved by the communi- 
cative temper of this nation, who are fo 
very ſociable, as to think they are never 


better company, than when they are all 


opening at the ſame time. | 


I., then fancied I might receive great 


benefit from female converſation, / and 
that I ſhould have a convenience of talk- 
Ing with the greater freedom, when I 
was not under any impediment of think- 
ing: I therefore threw myſelf into an 
' affembly of ladies, but could not for my 
life get in a word among them; and 
found that if I did not change my com- 
pany, I was in danger of being reduced 
to my primitive taciturnity. | 

 - Thr coffee-houſes have ever ſince been 
my chief places of reſort, where I have 
made the greateſt improvements; in or- 


der to which I have taken a particu. 


lar care never to be of the ſame opi- 
nion with the man I converſed with. I 
was a Tory at Button's, and a Whig 
at Child's; a friend to the Engliſhman, 
or an advocate for the Examiner, as it 


beſt ſerved my turn. Some fancy me a 


great enemy to the French king, though 
in reality I only make uſe of him tor a 
help to diſcourſe. In ſhort, I wrangle 
and diſpute for exerciſe; and have car- 


ried this point ſo far, that I was once like 


to have been run through the body for 

making alittle too tree with my betters, 
In a word, I am quite another man 

to what I was ET 


8 Nil fuit unguam 
Tam diſpar fibi . 


IT Hos. SATs 111. LIB. I. VER. 18. | 


Nothing was ever ſo unlike itſelf. 


My old acquaintance ſcarce know me; 


nay, I was aſked the other day by a Jew. 


at Jonathan's, whether I was not related 
to a dumb gentleman, who uſed to come 
to that coffee-houſe? But I think I never 
vas better pleaſed in my life than about 


a week ago, when, as I was battling it 


acroſs the table with a young Templar, 
his companion gave him a pull by the 


' "ſleeve, begging him to come away, for 


that the old prig would talk him to 
death. 5 : „ 
Being now a very good proficient in 
diſcourle, I ſhall appear in the world 
with this addition to my character, that 
my countrymen may reap the fruits of 
my new-acquired loquacity. 
'T hole who have been preſent at pub- 


— 


nt! 
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na diſputes in the univerſity; know that 


it is uſual to maintain hereſies for argu- 
ment fake. I have heard a man a moſt 
impudent Socinian for half an Hour, 
who has been an orthodox divine all his 
life after. I have taken the ſame me- 
t hod to accompliſh myſelf in the gift of 
utterance, having talked above a twelve- 
month, not ſo much for the benefit of 
my heuers, as of myſelf. But ſince I 
have now gained the faculty I have been 
ſo long endeavouring after, I intend tg 
make a right uſe of it, and ſhall think 
myſelf obliged, for the future, to ſpeak 
always in truth and fincerity of heart; 
While a man is learning to fence, he 
prattiſes both on friend and foe ; but 
when he is a maſter in the art, he never 
28 it but on what he thinks the right 
ide. | 


reader a wrong idea of my deſign in this 
paper, I muſt here inform him, that the 
author of it is of no faction, that he is 
a friend to no intefeſts but tlidſe of trutli 
and virtue, nor a foe to any but thoſe 
of vice and foily. Though I make more 
noiſe in the world than I uſed to do, F 


am ſtill reſolved to act in it as an indif- 


ferent Spectator. It is not my ambition 
to increaſe the number either of Whigs 
or Tories, but of wiſe and good men; 


and I could heartily with there were not 


faults common to both parties, which 
afford me ſufficient matter to work up- 
on, without deſcending to thoſe which 
are peculiar to either RO 

If in a'multitude of counſellors there 


the ſecureſt nation in the world. Molt 


Hof our garrcts are inhabited by ſtateſ- 


men, who watch over the liberties of 
their country, and make a ſhift to keep 
themſelves from ſtarving by taking into 
their care the properties of their fellow- 
| ſubjects. | | 


As theſe politicians of both ſides have 
already worked the nation into a moit 


unnatural ferment, I ſhall be ſo far from 


endeavouring to raiſe it to a greater 
height, that, on the -contrary, it ſhall 
be the chief tendency of my papers ts 
inſpire my countrymen with a mutual 


good-will and benevolence. Whatever 
faults either party may be guilty of, 


they are rather inflamed than cured by 


| thoſe reproaches which they caſt upon 


one another. The moſt likely method 


of rectifying any man's conduct, is, by 
recommending to him the principles 5 
e 9 1 trut 


— — — — — — — 


That this laſt alluſion may not give my 


is ſafety, we ought to think ourſelves 


| THE SPECTATOR, 
truth and honour, religion and virtue; 
and ſo long as he acts with an eye to 
theſe principles, whatever party he is of, 
he cannot fail of being a good Engliſh- 
man, and a lover of his country. 

As for the perſons concerned in this 
work, the names of all of them, or at 
Jealt of ſuch as deſire it, ſhall be pub- 
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his curioſity, and rather to conſider 
what is written, than who they are that 

write it. | | | 

Having thus adjuſted all neceſſar 

$ > . * 3 

preliminaries with my reader, I ſhall 
not trouble him with any more prefatory 
diſcourſes, but proceed in my old me- 
thod, and entertain him with ſpecula- 


liſhed hereafter : until which time I muſt 
intreat the courteous reader to ſuſpend 


tions on every uſeful ſubject that falls 
in my way e 


Ne DLVII. MONDAY, JUNE 21: 


QUIPPE DOMUM TIMET AMBIGUAMy TYRIOSQUE BILINGUES, 


ViRGe EN. 1. VER, 665. 


HE FEARS TH? AMBIGUOUS RACE, AND TYRIANS DOUBLE-TONGU'D. 


e HERE is nothing,“ ſays Plato, 
| © ſo delightiul, as the hearing 
sor the ſpeaking of truth.“ For this 
reaſon there is no converſation ſo agree- 
able as that of the man of integrity, who 
hears without any intention to betray, 
and ſpeaks without any intention to de- 
ceive. = 


Among all the accounts which are 


given of Cato, I do not remember one 
that more redounds to his honour than 


the following paſſage related by Plu- 


tarch. As an advocate was pleading 
the cauſe of his client hefore one of the 
prætors, he could only produce a ſingle 
witnels in a point where the law required 


the teſtimony of two perſons; upon 


which the advocate infifted on the inte- 


grity of that perſon whom he had pro- 
duced ; but the prætor told him, that 
where the law required two witneſſes he 
would not accept of one, though it were 


Cato himſelf. Such a ſpeech from a 


perſon who ſat at the head of a court of 
juſtice, while Cato was ſtill living, ſhews 


us, more than a thouſand examples, the 


ugh reputation this great man had gain- 


ed among his contemporaries upon the 
account of his ſincerity. 5 


ing, there is not 4 more ſhining virtue 
ju the whole catalogue of ſocial duties. 
A man however ought to take great care 
nit to poliſh himſelf out of his veracity, 
nor to reane his behaviour to the preju- 
dice of his virtue. ES 

This lubje& is exquiſitely treated in 


I 
« 


* 


the molt elegant ſermon of the great 


Britiſh Preacher, I ſhall beg leave ta 
tranſcribe out of it two or three ſentences, 
as a proper introduction to a very curi- 
ous letter, which I ſhall make the chief 
entertainment of this ſpeculation. 


c 
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The old Engliſh plainneſs and ſin- 


cerity, that generous integrity of n- 
ture, and honeſty of diſpoſition, which _ 
always argues true greatneſs of mind, 

and is uſuaily accompanied with un- 
daunted courage and reſolution, is in 


a great meaſure Joſt among us. 


« 'Thedialect of converſation is now a- 
days fo ſwelled with vanity and com- 
pliment, and ſo ſurfeited (as I may 
lay) of. expreſſions of kindneſs and 
reſpect, that if a man that lived an 
age or two ago ſhould return into the 
world again, he would really want a 
dictionary to help him to underſtand 


his own language, and to know the true 


intrinſic value of the phraſe in faſhion; 
and would hardly, at firſt, believe at 
what a low rate the higheſt ſtrains and 
expreſſions of kindneſs imaginable do 
commonly paſs in current payment; 
and when he ſhould come to under- 
ſtand it, it would be a great while be- 


wh fore he could bring himſelf with a good 
When ſuch an inflexible-integrity is 
a little ſoftened and qualified by the 
rules of converſation and good-breed- 


countenance, and a good conſcienee, 
to converſe with men upon equal terms 
and in their own way.“ | 


have by me a letter which I look up- 

on as a great curioſity, and which may 
ſerve as an exemplification to the foregoe 
ing paſſage, cited out of this moſt excel. 
lent prelate.. It is ſaid to have been writ- 
ten in King Charles the Second's reign 


by the Ambaſſador of Bantam, a little 
after his arrival in England. L 


MASTER, 


# : 
3102 
_ WASTER, 


THE people, where 1 now am, have 


tongues further from their hearts 


than from London to Bantam, and thou 
| knoweſt the inhabitants cf one of theſe 
places do not know what is done in the 
other. They call thee and thy ſubjects 
barbarians, becauſe we ſpeak what we 
mean; and account themſelves a civi- 
lied people, becauſe they ſpeak one 
thing and mean another : truth they call 
barbarity, and falthood politeneſs. Up- 


on my firſt landing, one who was ſent. 


from the king of this place to meet me, 
told me, that he was extremely ſorry for 
the ſtorm Thad met with juſt before ray 
arrival, I was troubied to hear him 
_ grieve and afRict himfelf upon my ac- 
count; but in leſs than a quarter of an 
hour he ſmiled, and was as merry as if 
nothing had happened. Another who 
came with him, told me by my inter- 
preter, he ſhould be glad to do me any 
lervice that lay in his power. Upon 
which I defired him to carry one of my 


portmanteaus for me; but inftead of 


| ſerving me according to his promiſe, he 
laughed, and bid another do it. I 


lodged, the firſt week, at the houſe of 
one who defired me to think myleif at 
home, and to conſider his houſe as my 
Accordingly, I the next morn- 


own. 
ing began to knock down one of the 
walls of it, in order to let in the freſh 
air, and had packed up ſome of the 
Houſhold-goods, of which I iatenced to 
| Have made thee a preſent ; but the falſe 

varlet no ſooner ſaw me falling to work, 


but he ſent word to defire me to give 


over, for that he would have no ſuch 
doings in his houie. I had not been 
long in this nation, before I was told by 
one, for whom I had aſked a certain fa- 


vour from the chief of the king's ſer- 
vants, whom they here call the lord- 
treaſurer, that I had eternally obliged 


| him. 1 was ſo furpriſed at his Srati- 
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tude, that I could not forbear ſaying. - 
What ſervice is there which one man 

© can do for another, that can oblige 
© him to all eternity!' However, I only 
aſked him for my reward, that he would 
lend me his eldeſt daughter during my 
ſtay in this country; but I quickly found 
that he was as treacherous as the reſt of 
his countrymen. * . 
At my firſt going to court, one of the 
great men almoſt put me out of counte. 
nance, by aſking ten thouſand pardons 
of me for only treading by accident up. 
on my toe. They call this kind of a lye 
a compliment; for when they are civil 
to a great man, they tell him untruths, 


For which thou wouldeſt order ny of 


thy officers of ſtate to receive a hundred 
blows upon his foot. I do not knyw 
how I ſhall negociate any thing with 
this people, ſince there is to little credit 
to be given to them. When I go to ſee 
the king's ſcribe, I am generally told 
that he is not at home, though perhaps 
i ſaw him go into his houſe almoſt the 
very moment before. Thou wouldeſt 
fancy that the whole nation are phyi- 
cians, for the firſt queſtion they always 
alk me, is, how I do: I have this quel- 
tion put to me above a hundred times a 
day. Nay, they are not only thus ju—- 
quiſitive after my health, but with it in 
a more ſolemn manner, with a full glass 
in their hands, every time I fit with 
them at tabje, though at the ſame time 


they would perſuade me to drink their 


liquors in ſuch quantities as I have found 
by experience will make me ſick. They 
often pretend to pray for thy health allo in 
the ſame manner; but I have more rea- 
ſon to expect it from the goodneſs of thy 
conſtitution, than the ſincerity of their 
wiſhes. May thy ſlave eſcape in fafety 


from this double-tongued race of men, 
and live to lay himſelf once more at thy 
feet in the royal city of Bantam. 
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Ne DLVIII. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23. 


QUI FIT, MECENAS, UT NEMO, QUAM SIB! SOR TEM 

SEU RATIO DEDERIT, SEU FORS ORJECERIT, ILLA 

CONTENTUS VIVAT: LAUDET DIVERSA SEQUENTEs ? 

o FORTUNATI MERCATORES, GRAVIS ANNIS 

MILES AIT, MULTO JAM FRACTUS MEMBRA LABORE | 

CONTRA MERCATOR, NAVIM JACTANTIBUS AuSTRISJ 

MILITIA EST POTIOR. GUID ENIM? CONCURRITUR : HORA 

MOMENTO CITA MORS VENIT, AUT VICTORIA LATA. © 

AGRICOLAM LAUDAT JURIS LEGUMQUE PERITUS, 

SUB GALLI CANTUM CONSUL TOR UBI OSTIA PULSAT. 

ILLE, DA'TIS VADIBUS, QUI RURE EXTRACTUS IN URBEM EST, 

SOLOS FELICES VIVENTES CLAMAT IN UR RE. 

CATERA DE GENERE HOC (ADEO SUNT MULTA) LOQUACEM 

DELASSARE VALENT FABIUM, NE TE MORER, AUDI 

QUO REM DEDUCAMe 51 QUIS DEUS, EN EGO, DICAT, | 

JAM FACIAM QUOD YVULTIS: ERIS TU, QUI Mobo, MILES, 

MERCATOR: TU CONSUL TUS Mobo, RUSTICUS« HINC vos, 

vos HIN c MUTATIS DISCEDITE PAR TIBUS» EJ), 

QUID STAT1S? NOLINT. ATQUI LICET ESSE BEATIS. | 
| Hor. SAT. 1, LIB. I. VER, I» 


WHENCE Is', MACENAS, THAT SO FEW APPROVE | 
THE STATE THEY'RE PLAC'D IN, AND INCLINE TO ROVEz 

WHETHER AGAINST THEIR WILL BY FATE IMPOS'D, 
OR BY CONSENT AND PRUDENT CHOICE ESPOUS'D? 
HAPPY THE MERCHANT! THE OLD SOLDIER CRIES, 
| BROKE WITH FATIGUES AND WARLIKE ENTERPRISE. 
THE MERCHANT WHEN THE PREADED HURRICANE 
TOSSES HIS WEALTHY CARGO ON THE MAIN, 

APPLAUDS THE WAKS AND TOILS OF A CAMPAIGN? | 
THERE AN ENGAGEMENT SOON DECIDES YOUR DOOM, 145 
BRAVELY TO DIE, OR COME VICTORIOUS HOME. 14 wo 
THE LAWYER VOWS THE FARMER'S LIFE 1S BEST, | | 10 
WHENs AT THE DAWN, THE CLIENTS BREAK HIS REST» $4 y 
THE FARMER, HAVING PUT IN BAIL T'APPEAR, a e 
AND FUORC'D TO TOWN, CRIES, THEY ARE HAPPIEST THERE! | 1 
WITH THOUSANDS MORE OP THIS IN CON STANT RA, _ | 1 
WOULD TIRE E'EN FABIUS TO RELATE EACH CASE. | | 4 
NOT TO DETAIN YOU LONGER, PRAY ATTEND | 175 
THE ISSUE OF ALL THIS; SHOULD JOVE DESCEND, 

AND GRANT TO EV ' RY MAN HIS RASH DEMAND. 

Oo RUN HIS LENGTHS WITH A NEGLZCTFEL HAND; 
FIRST, GRANT THE HAKRASS'D WARRIOR A RELEASE 
BID HIM GO TRADE, AND TRY THE FAITHLESS SEAS, | 
TO PURCHASE TREASURE AND DECLINING EASE : 

NEXT CALL THE PLEADER FROM HIS LEARNED TRIO Ay 
TO THE CALM BLESSINGS OF A COUNTRY LIFE: 

AND, WITH THESE SEPARATE DEMANDS DISMISS 
EACH SUPPLIANT TO ENJOY THE PROM1S'D BLISS: 

DON'T YOU BELIEVE THEY'D RUN? NOT ONE WILL MOVF, 

TIRO PROFFER'D TO BE HAPPY FROM ABOVE. Ho NEC. 
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2 is a celebrated thought a Socrates, ſeſſed of 3 that which would fall to 
that if all the misfortunes of man- them by ſuch a divition. Horace has 
Kind were cat into a public ſtock, in carried this thought a great deal farther 
order to be equally diitributed among in the mo'to of my paper, which im- 
the whole { ſpecies, thoſe who now think plies that the hardſhips or misfortunes 
themſelves the moſt unhappy, would we he under, are more ealy to us than 
prefer the ſhare they are alrcady 5 chole of any other perſon would be, in 
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caſe we could change conditions with 


him. | 
As I was ruminating on theſe two 


remarks, and ſeated in my elbow-chair, 


J inſenſibly fell aſleep; when on a ſud- 
den, methought, there was a proclama- 


tion made by Jupiter, that every mortal 


ſhould bring in his griefs and calamities, 


and throw them together in a heap, 


There was a large plain appointed for 
this purpoſe, I took my fland in the 


center of it, and ſaw with a great deal 


of pleaſure the whole human ſpecies 


marching one after another, and throw- 
ing down their ſeveral loads, which im- 
mediately grew up into a prodigious 


mountain, that ſeemed to riſe aboye the 


clouds. 


There was a certain lady of a thin 
airy ſhape, Who was very active in this 
ſolemnity, She carried a magnifying 

laſs in one of her hands, and was 


cloathed in a looſe flowing robe, em 

broidered with ſeveral figures of fiends 
and ſpectres, that diſcovered themſelves 
in a thouſand chimerical ſhapes, as her 
garment hoyered in the wind. There 
was ſomething wild and diſtradted in 
her looks. Her name was Fancy. She 
led up every mortal to the appointed 
place, after having very officiouſly af- 
ſiſted him in making up his pack, and 


liying it upon his ſhoulders. My heart 


melted within me to fee my feilow-erea- | 
. tures groaning under their' reſpeCtive 
burdens, and to conſider that prodigious 
bulk of human calamities which lay be- 


fore mes. 


There were however ſeveral perſons 


who gave me great diverſion upon this 


occaſion. I obſerved one bringing in a 
farde! very carefully concealed under an 


old embrouicred cloak, which, upon his 
throwing it into the heap, I diſcovered to 


be Poverty. Another, after a great deal 
of puflipg, threw down his doc 
e 


which, upon examining, I found to h 
his wife. 33 nd ants ; 

There were multitudes of lovers ſad- 
dened with very whimſical burdens com- 


poſed of darts and flames : but what was 


ve: y odd, though they fighed as if their 


hearts would break under theſe bundles 
of calamitics, they could not perſuade 
themſelves to cait them into the heap, 
_ when they came up to it; but after a tew 


Faint efforts, ſhook their heads and 


marched away, as heayy laden as they 


tame, I law mulritudes of old women 
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throw down their wrinkles, and ſeveral 
young ones who ſtripped themſelves of 
a tawny ſkin. There were very great 
heaps of red noſes, large lips, and ruſty 


teeth. The truth of it is, I was ſur. 


priſed to ſee the greateſt part of the 


mountain made up of bodily deformi. 


ties. Obſerying one advancing towards 
the heap, with a larger cargo than o1di- 
nary upon his back, I found, upon his 
near approach, that it was only a natu- 


ral hump, which he diſpoſed of, with 


great joy of heart, among this collec - 
tion of human miſeries. There were 
likewiſe diſtenipers of all forts, though 
I could not but obſerve, that there were 


many more imaginary than real. One - 


little packet I could not but take notice 


of, which was a complication of all the | 


diſeaſes incident to human nature, and 


was in the hand of a great many fine 

people: this was called the Spleen. Eut 
what moſt of all ſurpriſed me, was a 
remark I made, that there was not a 
ſingle vice or folly thrown into the whole 


heap: at which I was very much aſto- 


niſlied, having concluded within myſelf, 
that every one would take this opportu- 
nity of getting rid of his paſſions, pie- 


judices, and frailties. _ . 
I took notice in particular of a very 
profligate fellow, who I did not quel- 


tion came loaded with his crimes: but. 
upon ſearching into his bundle, ! found 
that inſtead of throwing his guilt from 


him, he had only laid down his memory. 
He was followed by another worthlcis 


rogue, who flung away his modeſty in- 


ſtead of his ignor ane. 
When the whole race of mankind hd 
thus caſt their burdens, the phanicn 


which had been ſo buſy on this occafion, 
l 


ſeeing me an idle ſpectator of what had | 


pailed, approached towards me. I grew 
uncaſy at her preſence, when of a {uc- 


den ſhe held her magnifying glaſs fell 


before my eyes, I no ſoomer ſaw 1 
face in it, but was ſtartled at the ſho !- 


neſs of it, which now appeared to de 
in it's utmoſt aggravation, Ihe n= 


D 


moderate breadth of the features wass 
me very much out of humour with u. 
_ ewn countenance, upon which I threw 
it from me like a matk, It happened 


very luckily, that one who Rood by nic 
had juſt before thrown down his viiag!s 


which, it ſeems, was too long for hum. 


It was indeed extended to a moſt ſhame- 
ful length; J believe the very chin Was, 
| ; modelti 
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modeſtly ſpeaking, as long as my whole 
face. We had both of us an opportu- 
nity of mending ourtelves; and all the 
contributions being now brought in, 


every man was at liberty to exchange 


his misfortunes for thoſe of another per- 
ſon. But as there aroſe many new in- 
cidents in the ſequel of my viſion, I 
ſhall reſerve them for the ſubject of my 
next paper. 


Ne DLIX. FRIDAY, JUNE 25. 


QVID CAUSE EST, MERITO QUIN ILLIS JUPITER AMBA9 
IRATUS BUCCAS INFLET,' NEQUE SE FORE POSTHAC 
TAM FACILEM DICAT, VOTIS FRABEAT AUREM ? 


Hos, SAT. 1. L. I. VER» 20. 


WERE IT NOT JUST THAT JOVE, PROVOK'D TO HEAT, 
SHOULD DRIVE THESE TRIFLERS FROM THE t. LOwW' D SEAT) 


AND UNRELENTING STAND WHEN THEY INTREAT ? 


TN my laſt paper, I gave my reader a 
1 fight of that mountain of miſeries, 
_ which was made up of thoſe ſeveral] cala- 


mities that afflict the minds of men. I 


ſaw, with unſpeakable pleaſure, the 
whole ſpecies thus delivered from it's 
ſorrows; though at the ſame time, as we 
ſtood round the heap, and ſurveyed the 


ſeveral materiais of which it was com- 


poled, there was ſcarce a mortal, in this 
valt multitude, who did not diſcover 
what he thought pleaſures and bleſſings 
of life; and wondere how the owners of 
them ever came to look upon them as 
burdens and grievances. VE 


As we were regarding very attentive- 


ly this confuſion of miſeries, this chaos 


of calamity, Jupiter iſſued out a ſecond. 


proclamation, that every one was now 


at liberty to exchange his affliction, and 
to return to his hahitation with any ſuch 


oy bundle as ſhould be delivered to 
. | | | 5 
Upon this, Fancy began again to be- 


ſtir herſelf, and parcelling out the whole 


heap with incredible activity, recom- 
mended to every one his particular 
packet. The hurry and confuſion at 
this time was not to be expreſſed. Some 
0 ſervations, which I made upon the oc- 

caſion, I ſhall communicate to the pub- 
lic. A venerable grey - headed man, 
who had laid down the cholic, and who 


I found wanted an heir to his eſtate, 


{ſnatched up an undutiful ſon, that had 
been thrown into the heap by iis angry 
father. The graceleſs vouth, in leſs 
than a quarter of an hour, pulled the 


old gentleman by the beard, and had 


like to have knocked his brains out; fo 
that meeting the true father, who came 
wards him with a fit of the gripes, he 


HornEtck. 


begged him to take his ſon again, and 
give him back his cholic ; but they were 
incapable either of them to recede from 


the choice they had made. A poor gal- : 


ley-ſlave, who had thrown down his 
chains, took up the gout in their ſtead, 
but made ſuch wry faces, that one might 


eaſily perceive he was no great gaiaer by 


the bargain. It was pleaiant enough to 
ſee the ſeveral exchanges that were made, 


for ſicknels againit poverty, hunger 
againſt want of appetite, and care againſt 


ain. N 8 | 
The female world were very buſy 


among themſelves in bartering tor fe- 
tures ; one was trucking a lock of grey 
hairs for a carbuncle, another was mak 
ing over a ſhort waitt for a pair of round 
ſhoulders, and a third cheapening a bad 
face for a lo reputation: but on all 
theſe occaſions, there was not one of _ 
them who did not think the new blemiſh, 


as toon as ſhe had got it into her poſſeſſion, 
much more diſagreeable than the old 
one, I made the ſame oblervation on 


every other misfortune or calamity, 
which every one in the aſſembly brought 
upon himſelf in lieu of what he had 
parted with; whether it be that all the 
evils which befal us are in ſome mea- 
ſure ſuited and proportioned to our 
ſtrength, or that every evil becomes more 
ſapportable by our being accuſtomed to 
it, I ſhall not determine. EN 


I could not from my heart forbear 


pitying the poor hump- backed gentle- 


man mentioned in the former paper, 
who went off a very well- ſhaped perſon 
with a fone in his bladder; nor the fine 


gentleman who had ſtruck up this bar- 


gain with him, that limped through a 
whole aſſembly of ladies, Who uted to 
„ adinire 
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admire him, with a pair of ſhoulders 
peeping over his head, 
1 muſt not omit my own particular 
adventure. My friend with a long vi- 
ſage had no ſooner taken upon him my 
ſhort face, but he made ſuch a groteſque 
figure in it, that as I looked upon him 
I could not forbear laughing at myſelf, 
inſomuch that I put my own face out of 
countenince. The poor gentieman was 
ſo ſenſible of the ridicule, that 1 found 
he was aſhamed of what he had done: 
on the other fide, I found that I myſelf 
had no great reafon to triumph, for as 
I went to touch my forehead I miſſed 
the place, and cl:pped my finger upon 


my upper lip. Belides, as my nole was 


exceeding prominent, I gave it two or 
three unlucky knocks as I was playing 
my hand about my face, and. aiming at 
| ſome other part of it. I faw two other 
gentlemen by me, who were in the ſame 
ridiculous circumitances, Theſe had 


made a fooliſh ſwop between a couple 
teaching him how to bear it in the moſt 
commodious manner, he marched off 


of thick bandy legs, and two long trap- 
ſticks that had no calves to them. One 
of theſe looked like a man walking upon 
 ftilts, and was fo lifted up into the air, 
above his ordinary height, that his head 


turned round with it, while the other 


made ſuch aukward circles as he at- 


tempted to walk, that he ſcarce knew 
how to move forward upon his new 
ſupporters. Obſerving him to be a 


pleaſant kind of fellow, I ſtuck my cane 


in the ground, and told him I would 


lay him a bottle of wine, that he did 
not march up to it on a line, that I drew 
for him, in a quarter of an hour. 


The heap was at laſt diſtributed 


among the two ſexes, who made a moſt 
piteous ſight, as they wandered up and 


down under the preſſure of their ſeveral 


and compaſſion, 


burdens. The whole plain was filled 
with murmurs and complaints, groans 
and lamentations, Jupiter at length 
taking compaſſion on the poor mortals, 
ordered them a ſecond time to lay down 
their loads, with a deſign to give every 
one his own again. They diſcharged 


themſelves with a great deal of pleaſure ; 
after which, the phantom, who had led 


them into ſuch groſs deluſtions, was 


commanded to dilappear. There wiz 
| ſent in her ſtead a goddeſs of quite dif. 


ferent figure : her motions were ſteady 


and compoſed, and her aſpe& ſerious 


but chearful. She every now and then 


_ caſt her eyes towards heaven, and fixcd 


them upon Jupiter: her name was Pa- 


tience. She had no fooner placed ker. 


ſelf by the Mount of Sorrows, but, what 
J thought very remarkable, the whole 


| heap ſunk to ſuch a degree, that it did 


not appear a third part ſo big as it was 
before. She afterwards: returned every 
man his own proper calamity, and 


with it contentedly, being very well 


pleaſed that he had not been left to his 
own choice, as to the kind of evils which 


tell to his Jot. es | 
Beſides the ſeveral pieces of morality 


to be drawn out of this viſion, I learnt 


from it, never to repine at my own mit- 
fortunes, or to envy the happineſs of 
another, ſince it is impoſſible for ang 
man to form a right judgment of his 


neighbour's ſufferings; for which rea- 
ſon alſo I have determined never to 


think too lightly of another's complaints, 
but to regard the ſorrows of my fellow. 
creatures with ſentiments of humanity 

re 55 0 


Ne DLX. MONDAY, JUNE 28. 


— XA I EMA K NTAT. 


HE TRIES HIS TONGUE, HIS SILENCE SOFTLY BREAKS DRYDEN» 


TLVERW one has heard of the fa- 
L mous conjurer, who, according to 
the opinion of the vulgar, has ſtudied 
himſelf dumb; for which reaſon, as it 
is believed, he delivers out his oracles 


in writing. Be that as it will, the blind 
TPireſias was not more famous in Greece, 
than this dumb artiſt has been, tor ſome 


years laſt paſt, in the cities of London 


and Weſtminſter. Thus much for the | | 


profound gentleman who honours me 


with the following epiſtle. 


FROM MY CELL, JUNE 24, 1714» 
81, | | 


ly got the uſe of your tongue, [ 


liave ſome thoughts of following your 


example, 


PT a mw. oe_ce = 2 a wo .i. . . .wwe.vc-— 


B EING informed that you have late- | 


8 F> 
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example, that I may be a fortune teller 
properly ſpeaking. I am grown weary 
of my taciturnity, and having ſerved 
my country many years under the title 
of The Dumb Doctor, I ſhall now pro- 
pheſy by word of mouth, and (as Mr. 
Lee fays of the magpy, who you know 


was a great fortune teller among the 


ancients) chatter futurity. I have hi- 
therto choſen to receive queſtions and 
return anſwers in w:iting, that I might 
avoid the tediouſnels and trouble of de- 
bates; my queriſts being generally of a 
humour to think, that they have never 
predictions enough for their money. In 
ſhort, Sir, my caſe has been ſomething 
like that of thoſe diſercet animals the 
monkeys, Who, as the Indians tell us, 
can ſpeak if they would, but pur poſcly 
avoid it that they may not be made to 
work. I have hitherto gained a liveli- 
hood by holding my tongue, but ſhall 
now open my mouth in order to fill it. 
If T appear a little word bound in my 
 fict ſolutions and reſponſes, I hope it 

will not be imputed to any want of fore- 

fight, but to the long diſuſe of ſpeech. 
I doubt not by this invention to have all 
my former cuſtomers over again; for if 


I have promiled any of them lovers or 
| hyſbands, riches or good luck, it is my 
deſign to confirm to them vida voce, 
what I have already given them under 


my hand. If you will honour me with 
a viſit, I will compliment you with'the 
firſt opening of my mouth, and if you 
pleaſe you may make an entertaining 
dialogue out of the converſation of two 
dumb men. Excuſe this trouble, wor- 
time Four ſilent admirer. „ 

5 CORNELIUS AGRIPPA. 


L have received the following letter, 
or rather b:/{et-doux, from a pert young 
baggage, who congratulates with nie 
upon the ſame occaſion. = | 


| ] Am a member of a female ſociet 
who cull ourſelves the Chit-chat 

Club, and am ordered by the whole f11- 

terhood to congratulate you upon the 


uſe of your tongue. We have all of 


us a mighty mind to hear you talk, and 
if you will take your place among us 
tor an evening, we have unanimouf}y 
agreed to allow you one minute in ten, 


thy Sir, from one who has been a long 


ed JUNE 23, 1714. 
DEAR MR. PRATE-APACE,Þ 


without interruption. I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, _ = Os 


F. S. You may find us at my Lady 


etty Clack's, who will leave orders 


with her porter, that if an elderly gen- 


tleman, with a ſhort face, enquires for 


her, he ſhall be admitted and no queſtions 


aſked. 


As this particular paper ſhall conſiſt 


whoily of what I have received from my 


correſpondents, I fhall fill up the re- 
maining part of it with other congra- 


tulatory letters of the ſame nature. 


| ' OXFORD, JUNE 25, 1714. 
STR, | 

with the opening of your mouth, 
and very trequently open ours in ap- 


probation of your deſign; eſpecially ſince 


Wa find you are reſolved to preſerve your 
taciturnity as to all party matters, We 
do not queſtion but you are as great an 


orator as Sir Hudibras, of whom the 


poet ſweetly fings— 


—— He could not ope 


His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 


Tf you will ſend us down the half dozen 
well turned periods, that produced ſuch 


diſmal effects in your mulcles, we will 


depoſit them near an old manulcript of 
Tully's Orations among the archives of 


the univerſity z for we will agree with 


you, that there is not a more remark - 
able accident recorded in hiitory, ſince 


that which happened to the ſon of Cre. 


ſus; nay, I believe you might have gone 


higher, and have added Balaam's aſe. 


We are impatient: to ſee more of your 
productions, and expect what words 
will next fall from you, with as much 
attention as thoſe who were ſet to watch. 
the ſpeaking head, which Friar Bacon 


formerly erected in this place. We are, 


- worthy Sir, your moit humble ſervants, 


by B. R. . D. &c. 5 


MIDDLE-TEMPLE, JUNE 24. 


HONEST SPEC, _ - NE 


1 Am very glad to hear that thou be - : 
ginneſt to prate; and find, by thy 


yeſterday's viſion, thou art fo uled o 


it, that thou canſt got forbear talk 


ing in thy fleep. Let me only advi'e 
thee to ſpeak like other men, for 1 
am afraid thou wilt be very qucer, if 

| „ thou 


* ” 


W E are here wonderfully pleaſed | 
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thou doſt not intend to uſe the phraſes 
i faſhion, as thou calleſt them in thy 
{:cond paper. Haſt thou a mind to 
pus for a Bantamite, or to make us all 
Quakers? I do aſſure thee, dear Spec, 


I am not poliſhed out of my veracity, 
when I ſubſcribe myſelf thy conſtant 
admirer, and humble ſervant, | 


C FRANK ToOwnLy, 


No DLxI. WEDNESDAY, JUNE zo. 


nt -PAULATIM ABOLERE SICHAZUM 
INCIPIT, ET VIVO TENTAT PRAVERTERE AMORE 
JAMPRIDEM RESIDES ANIMOS DESUETAQUE COPDA. 


VIC. Ex. 1. VER. 724. 


WORKS IN THE PLIANT BOSOM OF THE FAIR, 5 
AND MOULDE HER HEART AN E MN, AND BLOTS HER FORMER CARE. 
THE DEAD IS TO THE LIVING LOVE RES1IGN'D, | 

AND ALL EN EAS ENTERS IN HER MIND. DRvyDEN. 


„ 


Am a tall, broad- ſnouldered, impu- 


1 dent, black fellow, and, as I thought, 
every way qualified for a rich widow: 
but after having tried my fortune for 

above three years together, I have not 
been able to get one ſingle relict in the 
mind. My firſt attacks were generally 
ſucceſsful, but always broke off as ſoon 
as they came to the word Settlement. 
Though I have not improved my for- 
tune this way, I have my experience, 


and have learnt ſeveral ſecrets which 
may be of uſe to theſe unhappy gentle- 
men, who are commonly diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of Widow-hunters, and 
Tho do not know that this tribe of wo- 
men are, generally ſpeaking, as much 
upon the catch as themſelves. I (hall 


15 here communicate to you the myſteries 


huſbands and a grllant, is now wedded 


to an old gentieman of ſixty. Upon 


her making her report to the club after 


a week's cohabitation, ſhe is ſtill allowed 
to ſit as a widow, and accordingly takes 
her place at the board. ER 
Iv. The widow Quick, marricd with. 
in a fortnight after the death of her laſt 


huſband. Her weeds have ſerved her 


thrice, and are fil] as good as new. 


of a certain female cabal of this order, 


who call themſelves the Widow-club. 
This club conſiſts of nine experienced 
dames, who take their places once a week 
round a large oval table. 
I. Mrs. Preſident is a perſon who has 
diſpoſed of fix huſbands, and is now de- 


| termined to take a ſeventh; being of 


opinion that there is as much virtue in 


| the touch of a ſeventh huſband as of a 


ſeventh ſon. Her comradey are as fol- 


low: VV | 
11. Mrs. Snapp, who has four join- 
tures, by four different bedfellows, of 
four different ſhires. She is at preſent 
upon the point of marriage with a Mid- 
dlelex man, and is ſaid to have an 
ambition of extending her poſſeſſions 
through all the counties in England on 
this fide the Trent. e : 
III. Mrs. Medlar, who, after two 


v. Lady Catherine Swallow. She 


was a widow at eighteen, and has ſince 
buried a ſecond huiband and two coach- 


men. 


VI. The Lady Waddle. She was 
married in the 15th year of her age to 


Sir Simon Waddle, knight, aged three- 
ſcore and twelve, by whom ſhe had twins 
nine months after his deceaſe. In the 


55th year of her ace ſhe was married 


to James Spindle, Efq. a youth of one 
and twenty, who did not outlive the 
oO oo mm OS 
Vii, Deborah Conqueſt. The caſe 
of this lady is ſomething particular. 
She is the relièt of Sir Sampſon Con- 
queſt, ſome time juſtice of the quorum. 


Sir Sampſon was ſeven foot high, and 


two foot in breadth from the tip of one 
ſhoulder to the other. He had married 
three wives, who all of them died in 


child-bed. This terrified the whole ſex, 


who none of them durſt venture on Sir 


Sampſon, At length Mrs. Deborah 


ou 


undertook him, and gave ſo good an 
account of him, that in three years time 


ſhe very fairly laid him out, and mea- 
ſured his length upon the ground. This 


exploit has gained her ſo great a repu- 


Sir Sampſon's thres victories to her's, 


tation in the club, that they have added 


au 
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and give her the merit of a fourth wi- 
dowhood 3 and ſhe takes her place ac- 
dingly. 8 
r The widow Wildfire, relict of 
Mr. John Wildfire, fox-hunter, who 
broke his neck over a ſix-bar-gate. She 
took his death ſo much to heart, that it 


was thought it would have put an end 
to her life, had ſhe not diverted her ſor- 


rows by receiving the addreſſes of a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, who made 
love to her in the ſecond month of her 
widowhood. The gentleman was diſ- 
carded in a fortnight for the ſake of a 
young Templar, Who had the poſſeſſion 
of her for ſix weeks after, till he was 
beaten out by a broken officer, who like- 
wiſe gave up his place to a gentleman at 
court, The courtier was as ſhort-lived 
2 favourite as his predeceſſors, but had 
the pleaſure to ſee hinſelf ſucceeded by 
a long ſeries of lovers, who followed the 
Widow Wildfire to the 37th year of her 
age, at which time there enſued a ceſſa- 
tion of ten years, when John Felt, haber- 
daſher, took it in his head to be in love 
with her, and it is thought will very 
ſuddenly carry her off... © © 
IQX&ꝝ. The laſt is prerty Mrs. Runnet, 
ho broke her firit huſband's heart be- 
fore ſhe was fixteen, at which time ſhe 
was entered of the club, but ſoon after 
left it upon account of a fecond, who ſhe 


made ſo quick a diſpatch of, that ſhe re- 


turned to her {eat in leſs than a twelve- 
month. g m 0 
upon as the moſt rifing member of the 


ſociety, and will probably he in the pre- 


fident's chair before ſhe dies. 
Theſe ladies, upon their firſt inſtitu- 
tion, reſolved to give the pictures of their 


deceaſed huſbands to the club -· room, but 


two of them bringing in their dead at 
Tull length, they covered all the walls. 
Upon which they came to a ſecond reſo- 
lution, that ever? matron ſhould give her 


con picture, and ſet it round with her 


huſbands in miniature. 5 | 
As they have moſt cf them the mis for- 
tune to be troubled with the cholic, they 
have a noble cellar of cordials and ſtrong 
waters. When they grow maudlin, they 
are very apt to commemorate their for- 
mer partners with a tear. But alk them 
which of their huſbands they condole, 
they are not able to tell you, and diſco- 
ver plainly that they do not weep ſo 
much for the loſs of a huſband as for the 
want of one, 47 | ; 


This young matron is looked 
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The principal rule by which the whole 
ſociety are to govern themſelves, in this, to 
cry up the pleaſures of a ſingle life upon 
all occaſions, in order to deter the reſt of 
their lex from marriage, and engroſs the 
whole male world to themſelves. 


They are obliged, when any one makes 
love to a member af the ſociety, to com- 
municate his name; at which time the 
whole aſſembly fit upon his reputation, 


perlo:i, fortune, and good-humour; and 
it they find him qualified for a ſiſter of 
the club, they lay their heads together 
how to make lim ſure. 
they are acquainted with all the widow- 
hunters about town, who often afford 
them great diverſion. There is an honeſt 


Iriſh gentleman, it ſeems, who knows 
nothing of this ſociety, but at different 


times has made love to the whole club. 
Their converſation often turns upon 
their former huſbands; and it is very 
diverting to hear them relate their ſeve- 
ral arts and ſtratagems, with which they 
amuſed the jealous, pacified the choleric, 
or wheedied the good-natured man, till 
at laſt, to uſe the club-phraſe—s The 


* lent him out of the houſe with his heels 


© foremott.? 


/ 


more ceremony, ygur humble tervant, 


The politics which are moſt cultivated 


by this ſociety of She-Machiavels relate 


chiefly to thele two points, how to treat 
a lover, and how to manage a huſband, 
As for the firſt ſet of artifices, they are 


too numerous to come within the com- 


paſs of your paper, and ſhall therefore 
be reſerved for a ſecond letter. 


Tue management of a huſband is built 
upon the following doctrines, which are 


univerſally aſſented to by the whole club. 
Not to give him his head at firſt. Not 
to allow him too great treedoms and fa- 


miltarities, Not to be treated by him - 


like a raw girl, but as a woman that 
knows the world. Not to leſſen any 
thing of her former figure. To cele- 
brate the generoſity, or any other virtue, 


of a deceaſed huſband, which ſhe would 


recommend to his ſucceſſor. To turn 


away all his old friends and ſervants, 
that ſhe may have the dear man to her- 


felt, To make him dilinherit the un- 
dutiful children of any former wife. Ne- 
ver to be thoroughly convinced of his 
affection, till he has made over to her all 
her goods and chatteis, e 
After ſo long a letter, T am, without 


Oo 


By this means 


No 


* 
* 
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Ne DLXII. FRIDAY, JULY 2. 


w—R SEN, ABSENS UT SIES, 


TER. EUN, ACT» I. sc. 2. 


BE PRESENT AS IF ABSENT. 


«TT is a hard and nice ſubje& for a 
| man to ſpeak of himlelt,” ſays 


. Cowley; © it grates his own heart to tay | 


© any thing of diſparagement, and the 


© reader's ears to hear any thing of praiſe 
© from him.” 


Let the tenour of his diſ- 
courſe be what it will upon this ſubject, 


it generally proceeds from vanity. An 


oſtentatious man will rather relate a 


blunder or an abſurdity he has commit 


ted, than he debarred of talking of his 
own dear perſon. . 
Some very great writers have been 


guilty of this fault. It is obſerved of 


Tully in particular, that his works run 


very much in the firſt perſon, and that 


he takes all occaſions of doing himſelf 


© that his conſulſhip deſerves more ap- 


plwK⸗Vauſe than my putting Cætar to death, 


© becauſe I am not perpetually talkirg 
© of the Ides of March, as he 1s of the 
© Nones of December?“ I need not ac- 


quaint my learned reader, that in the 
Ides of March, Brutus deſtroyed Cæſar, 


and that Cicero quaſhed the conſpiracy 
of Catiline in the Calends of December. 
How ſhocking ſocver this great man's 


talking of himſelt might have teen to 


never better pleated than when he is on 


this ſubject. Such openings cf the heart : 


give a man a thorough inhght into his 
perſonal character, and illuſtrate ſeveral 


: paſſages in the hiſtory of his lite: be- 
| tides that, there is ſome little pleaſure in 
_ diſcovering the infirmity of a great man, 

and ſecing how the opinion he has of 
himſelf agrees with what the world en- 


tertains of him. N 
The gentlemen of Port Royal, who 


were more eminent for their learning 


and for their humility than any other 


in France, baniſlied the way of ſpeaking 


in the firit perion out of all their works, 


as riſing trum vain-glory and felf-con- 


ceit. To ſhew their particular averſion 
to it, they branded this form of writing 
with the name of an Egotiſm; a figure 


Does he think,” ſays Brutus, 


CI ar ————— — — peg 7 pas. 4a 


not to be found among the ancient rhe. 
toricians. 

The moſt violent egotiſm which I 
have met with in the courſe of my read. 
ing, is that of Cardinal Wolfey— £5 


et Rex meus—1 and my King;' as 


perhaps the moſt eminent egotiſt that 
ever appeared in the world, was Mon- 
taigne, the author of the celebrated ef. 
ſays. This lively old Gaſcon has woven 
all his bodily infirmities into his works; 
and after having ſpoken of the faults or 
virtues of any other men, immediately 
publiſhes to the world how it ſtands with 
himſelt in that particular. Had he kept 
his own counſel, he might have paſſed 


for a much better man, though perhaps 


he would not have been fo diverting an 


author. The title of an eſſay promiſes 
perhaps a diſcourſe upon Virgil or Ju- 


lius Cæſar; but when you look into it, 
you are ſure to meet with more upon 
Monſieur Montaigne, than of either of 
them, The. younger Scaliger, who 
ſeems to have been no great friend to 
this author, after having acquainted the 
world that his father fold herrings, adds 
theſe words—* La grande fadaiſe de 
Montaigne, qui a ecrit qu'il aimoit 
mieux le vin blanc. Que diable a- 
eit on a taire de ſcavoir ce qu'il aime ?”" 
— For my part,” ſays Montaigne, *1I 
am a great lover of your white wines, 
— What the devil ſignifies it to the 


« public,” ſays Scaliger, „ whether 


& he is a lover of white wines or of red 

. ĩ oe. 

I cannot here forbear mentioning 4 

tribe of egotiſts, for whom I have always 
had a mortal averſion, I mean the au- 

thors of memoirs, who are never men— 

tioned in ny works but their own, and 


who raiſe all their productions out of 


this lingle figure of ſpeech. 
Moſt of our modern prefaces favour 
very ſtrongly of the egotiſm. Every 


inſignificant guthor fancies it of huport— 
ance to the world, to know that he writ 
his book in the country, that he did it 

| . | to 
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to paſs away ſome of his idle hours ; that 
it was publiſhed at the importunity of 
friends; or that his natural temper, ſtu- 
dies, or converſations, directed him to 
the choice of his ſubject. | 


I populus curat ſcilicet. 


Such informations cannot but be highly 
improving to the reader, 

In works of humour, eſpecially when 
a man writes under a fictitious perſon- 
age, the talking of one's ſelf may give 
ſome diverſion to the public; but I would 
adviſe every other writer never to ſpeak 
of himſelf, unleſs there be ſomething 
very conſiderable in his character: 
though I am ſenſible this rule will be 
of little uſe in the world, becauſe there 
is no man who fancies his thoughts 
worth publiſhing, that does not look 
upon himſelf as a conſiderable perſon. 
I ſhall cloſe this paper with a remark 
upon ſuch as are egotiſts in converſation: 
theſe are generally the vain or ſhallow 
part of mankind, people being naturally 
full of themſelves when they have no- 


thing elſe in them. There is one kind 


of egotiſts which is very common in the 
world, though I do not remember that 
any writer has taken notice of them; I 
mean thoſe empty conceited fellows, 
who repeat as ſayings of their own, or 
{ome of their particular friends, ſeveral 


jelts which were made before they were 
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born, and which every one who has 
converſed in the world has heard a hun- 


dred times over, A forward young 


fellow of my acquaintance was very 
guiity of this abſurdity : he would be 
always laying a new ſcene for ſome old 
piece of wit, and telling us, that as he 
and Jack Such-a-one were together, 
one or t'other of them had ſuch a con- 
ceit on ſuch an occaſion ; upon which 
he would laugh very heartily, and won- 
der the company did not join with him. 
When his mirth was over, I have often 
reprehended him out of Terence Tu- 
© umne, obſecro te, hoc diffum erat? 


© wetus credidi.“ But finding him fill 
incorrigible, and having a kindneſs for 
the young coxcomb, who was otherwiſe 
a good-natured fellow, I recommended 


to his p:ruſal the Oxford and Cambridge 
Jeſts, with ſeveral little pieces of plea- 
ſantry of the fame nature. Upon the 
reading of them, he was under no ſmall 
confulion to find that all his jokes had 
paſſed through ſeveral editions, and that 


what he thought was a new conceit, 
and had appropriated to his own ule, 


had appeared in print before he or his 


ingenious friends were ever heard of. 
This had fo good an effect upon him, 


that he is content at preſent to paſs ior 


a man of plain ſenſe in his ordinary con- 


veritation, and is never facetious hut 


when he knows his company. 


No DLXHI., MONDAY, JULY 5. 


Lo cAN. Le I-. VER. 135 5 


THE SHADOW OF A MIGHTY NAME. 


Shall entertain my reader with two 
very curious letters. The firſt of 


them comes from a chimerical perſon, 
who I believe never writ to any body 
F 

| SIR h e . 
1 Am deſcended from the ancient fa- 


* mily of the Blanks, a name well 


known among all men of buſineſs. It 
is always read in thole little white ſpaces 
of writing which want to be filled up, 
and which for that reaſon are called 
blank ſpaces, as of right appertaining 
to our family: for I confider myſelf as 
the lord of a manor, who lays his claim 


to all waſtes or ſpots of ground that are 


unapyropriated. I am a near kinſmai. 
to John a Styles and John a Noakes 
and they, Iam told, came m with the 


Conqueror. I am mentioned oftener in 
both houſes of parliament than any 


other perſon in Great Britain. My 


name is written, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, not written thus | 


I am one that can turn my hand to every 


thing, and appear under any hape white -. 


ſoever, I can make myſelf man, wo- 
man, or child. I am ſometimes meta- 
morphoſed into a year of our Lord, a 


day of the month, or an hour of the 
day. I very often repreſent a ſum of 
| 7 
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money, and am generally the firſt ſub- 
ily that is granted to the crown. I 
have now and then ſupplied the place of 
ſeveral thouſands of land ſoldiers, and 
have as frequently been employed in the 


| lea-ſervice. 


Now, Sir, my complaint is this, that 
I am only made uſe of to ſerve a turn, 
being always diicarded as ſoon as a pro- 
per perſon is found out to fill up my 
Places =" - RR 


It you have ever been in the play- 


houle before the curtain riſes, you 1ee 
the moſt of the front-boxes filled with 


men of my family, who forthwith turn 


out and relign their ſtations upon the 


velained., \ 


But the moſt illuſtrious branch of the 


Blanes are thoſe who are planted in high 


poſts, till ſuch time as pertons of greater 


_ eon{equence can be found out to ſupply 


them. One of theſe Blanks is (equally 
qualified for all offices; he can ſerve in 
time cf need for a ſoldier, a politician, 
a lawyer, or what you pleaſe. I have 
known in my time many a brother 


Blank that has been born under a lucky 


pianet, heap up great riches, and {well 
into a min of figure and importance, 
before the grandecs of his party could 
agree among themſelves which of them 


ſhould ſtep into his place. Nay, T have 


known a blank continue ſo long in one 
of theſe vacant peſts, (for ſuch it is to 
Le reckoncd all the time a Blank is in 


1m) that he has grown tco fermidable 


and dangerous to he removed. 


* 


am your molt obedient ſervant, 


But to return to myſelf.“ Since I am 


fo very cemmodicus a, perſon, and fo 
very necefary in all well-regulated go- 
veriments, I defire you will take my 


caſe into conhderation, that I may be 


no longer made a tool of, and only em- 
P ove to ltep a gap, Such ulage, with- 


out a pun, makes me look very blank, 
For all which reaſons I humbly recom- 


mend myſelf to your protection, and 


P. S. I herewith fend you a paper 
_ drawn up by a country attorney, em- 
pleyed by two gentlemen, whoſe names 


he was not acquainted with, and who 
did not think fit to let him into the ſecret 
which they were tianſacting. I heard 
him call it a blank inſtrument, and 
read it after the following manner. You 
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may ſee by this ſingle inftance of what 
uſe 1 am to the buſy world. ; 


I. T. BLANk, Eſq. of Blank Town, 
in the county of Blank, do own myſelf 
indebted in the ſum of Blank, to Good- 


man Blank, for the ſervice he did me in 


procuring for me the goods following, 


Blank: and I do hereby promiſe the ſaid 


Blank to pay unto him the ſaid ſum of 
Blank, on the Blank day of the month 
of Blank next enſuing, under the penalty 
and forfeiture of Blank. 


I ſhall take time to cenſider the caſe of 
this my imaginary correſpondent, and 
in the mean while ſhall preſent my reader 
with a letter which ſeems to come from 
a perſon that is made up of fleth and 
blood. | 


GOOD MR. SPECTATOR, _ 
1 Am married to a very honeſt gentle- 
man that is exceeding good-natured, 
and at the ſame time very cholerick. 
_ 'There is no ſtanding before him When 
he is in a paſſion; but as ſoon as it is 
over he is the beſt-humoured creature 
in the world. When he is angry he 
breaks all my china ware that chances to 
lie in his way, and the next morning 
{ends me in twice as much as he broke 
the day before. 1 may poſitively ſay, 
that he has broke me a child's fortune 
ſince we were firſt married together. : 
As ſoon as he begins to fret, down 
goes every thing that is within reach of 
His cane. I once prevailed upon him 
never to carry a ftick in his hand, but 
this faved me nothing; for upon ſeeing 
me do ſomething that did not pleaſe bim; 
he kicked down a great jar, that colt _ 
him above ten pounds but the week be- 
fore, I then laid the fragments togæ- 
ther in a heap, and gave him his cane 
again, defiring hum that, it he chanccch 
to be in anger, he would ſpend his pai- 
ſion upon the china that was broke to 
his hand; but the very next day, upon 
my giving a wrong meſſage to one ef 
the ſervants, he flew into fuch a rage 
that he ſwept down a dozen tea-difhcs, 
which, to my misfortune, ſtood very 
convenient for a fide blow. | 
I then removed all my china into 3 
room which he never frequents ; but I 
got nothing by this neither, or MY 
looking - glafles immediately went t9 
PTE, In 
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In ſhort, Sir, whenever he is in a 

aſſion, he is angry at every thing that 
is brittle 3 and if on ſuch occaſions he 
had nothing to vent his rage upon, I do 
not know whether my bones would be 
in ſafety, Let me beg of you, Sir, to 
let me know whether there be any cure 
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for this unaccountable diſtemper; or if 
not, that you will be pleatcd to publith 
this letter: for my huſband having a 
great veneration for your writings, will 
by that means know you do not approve 
of his conduct. I am, 

Vour moſt humble ſervant, &c. 


Noe DLXIV. WEDNESDAY, JULY z. 


—— — 
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REGUL A, PECCATIS QUZ POENAS IRROGET ZQUAS ! 
NE SCUTICA DIGNUM HORRIBILE SECTERE FLAGELLO,. 


Honk. SAT. IIle Le I. VER» 117. 


"LET RULES BE FIX'D THAT MAY OUR RAGE CONTAINy 

AND PUNISH FAULTS WITH A PROPORTION'D PAIN; Fa 
pl : 

AND DO NOT FLAY HIM WHO DESERVES ALONE 


A WHIPPING FOR THE FAULT THAT HE HATH DONEs 


TT is the work of a philoſopher to be 


every day ſubduing his paſſions, and 


laying aſide his prejudices. , I endea- 
vour at lealt to look upon men and their 


actions only as an impartial ſpectator, 


without any regard to them as they hap- 
pen to advance or crols my own private 
Intereſt, But while I am thus employed 
myſelf, I cannot help obſerving how 
- thoſe about me ſulfer themiclves to be 

blinded by prejudice and inclination, 
how rea lily they pronounce on every 
man's character, which they can give 
in two words, and make him either 
good for nothing, or qualified for every 
thing. On the contrary, thole who 
ſearch thoroughly into human. nature, 
will find it much more difficult to deter- 
mine the value of their fellow- creatures, 
and that men's characters are not thus 
to be given in general words, There 


is indeed no ſuch thing as a perſon in- 


tirely good or bad; virtue and vice are 
blended and mixed together, in a great 
or leſs proportion, in every one; and if 


you would ſearch for ſome particular 
good quality in it's moſt eminent degree 


of perfection, you will often find it in 
a mind where it is darkened and eclipl- 
_ed by an hundred other irregular pai- 
ſions. . 


» . . os » 5 
* of being inconſiltent with themſelves, 
They find it eaſier to join extremities, 
than to be uniform and of a piece. This 


is finely illuſtrated in Xenophou's Life of | 


Cyrus the Great. That author tells us, 


Men have either no character at all,” 
ſays 2 celebrated author, or 1t is that 


Creech, 


that Cyrus having taken a moſt beauti- 


ful lady named Panthea, the wife of 
 Abracatas, committed her to the cuſ- 
tody of Araipas, a young Perſian noble- 


man, who had a little before maintained 


ia diicyurie, that a mind truly virtuous 
was incapable of entertaining an una w- 


ful paſſion. The young gentlenfin had 


not long been in poſſeſſion of his fair 


captive, when a complaint was made to 
Cyrus, that he not only ſolicited the 
Lady Panthea to receive him in the 
room of her abſent huſband, but that 


finding his intreaties had no effect, he 


was preparing to make uſe of force. 


Cyrus, who loved the young man, im 
mediately {ent for him, and in a gentle 
manner repreſenting to him his fault, 


and putting him in mind of his farmer 
aſſertion, the unhappy youth, con- 
founded with a quick ſenſe of his guile 
and ſhame, burit out. into a flood of 
tears, and ſpoke as follows - 
© Oh, Cyrus! I am convinced that I 
© have two fouls. Love has taught me 
«© this piece of philoſophy, If 1 had 
© but one foul, 1t could not at the ſame 
© time pant after virtue and vice, with 
and abhor the fame thing. It is cer- 
© tain, therefore, we have two fouls ; 
© when the good ſoul rules, I undertake 
* noble and virtuous actions; but when 
* the bad foul predominates, I am forced 
© to do evil. All I can ſay at prefint 
© is, that I find my good toui, enccu- 
« raged by your preſence, has got the 
© better of my bad.“ 1 
I know not whether my readers 
| 7B 2 


wil 
allow 


—— — 


Us 
allow of this piece of philoſophy ; but if 
they will not, they muſt confeſs we meet 


with as different paſſions in one and the 
ſame ſoul, as can be ſuppoſed in two. 


„ 


We can hardly read the life of a great 


man who lived in former ages, or con- 
verſe with any who is eminent among 
our contemporaries, that is not an in- 


ſtance of what I am ſaying. 
But as I have' hitherto only argued 


-againlt. the partiality and injuſtice of 


giving our judgment upon men in grols, 
who are ſuch a compoſition of virtues 
and yices, of good and evil, I might 


carry this reflection ſtill farther, and 


make it extend to molt of their actions. 
If on the one hand we fairly weighed 
every circumſtance, we thould trequently 


find them obliged to do that action we at 


firſt fight condemn, in order to avoid an- 


diſpleaſed with. If on the other hand 


we nicely examined ſuch actions as a 

pear molt dazzling to the eye, we ſhouid 
find moſt of them either deficient and 
lame in ſeveral parts, produced by a bad 


ambition, or directed to an ill end. The 


very ſame action may ſometimes be ſo 
oddly circumſtanced, that it is difficult to 
determine whether it ought to be re- 


» 


other we ſhould have been much more 


warded or puniſhed. Thoſe who com- 


pw the laws of England were ſo ſen- 
fb 


le of this, that they have laid it down 
as one of their firſt maxims— © It is 


© better ſuffering a miſchief than an in- 


© convenience,” which is as much as to 
ſay in other words, that -ſince no law 


can take in or provide for all caſes, it 


is better private men ſhould have ſome 
injuſtice done them, than that a public 
_ grievance ſhould not be redreſſec. This 
is uſually pleaded in defence of all thoſe 
hardſhips which fall on particular per- 
ſons in particular occaſions, which could 


not be foreſeen when a law was made. 


erected, which frequently mitigates, and 


breaks the teeth of the common law, in 
caſes of men's properties, while in cri- 


minal caſes there is a power of pardon- 


ing ill % ged in the crown. 


Joo remedy this, however, as much as 
poſſible, the Court of Chancery was 


OO 
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Notwithſtanding this, it is perhaps 
impoſſible in a large government to diſ- 


tribute rewards and puniſhments ſtrialy 
proportioned to the merits of every ac. 


tion. The Spartan commonwealth was 
indeed wonderfully exact in this parti- 
cular z and I do not remember in all my 
reading to have met with ſo nice an ex- 
ample of juſtice as that; recorded by 
Plutarch, with which 1 ſhall cloſe my 
paper for this dag. 

The city of Sparta being unexpect- 
edly attacked by a powerful army of 
Thebans, was in very great danger of 
falling into the hands of their enemies. 
The citizens ſuddenly gathering them- 
ſeIves into a body, fought with a reſolu- 
tion equal to the neceſſity of their affairs; 
yet no one ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on this occaſion, to the amaze- 
ment of both armies, as Ihdas the ton 


of Phoebidas, who was at that time in 


the bloom of his youth, and very re- 
markable for the comelineſs of his per- 
ſon. He was coming out of the bath 


when the alarm was given, ſo that he 


had not time to put on his cloaths, much 
leſs his armour; however, tranſported 


with a defire to ferve his country in ſo 


great an exigency, ſnatching up a ſpear 
in one hand and a ſword in the other, 
he flung himſelf into the thickeſt ranks 
of his enemies. Nothing could with- 
ſtand his fury: in what part ſoever he 
fought he put the enemies to fliglit with- 
out receiving a ſingle wound. Whe- 
© ther', ſays Plutarch, he was the 


A 


warded his valour that day with an 


enemies, ſtruck with the unuſualneis 
of his dreſs, and beauty of his ſhape, 
ſuppoſed him ſomething more than 
man; I ſhall not determine“. 

The gallantry of this action was judg- 
ed ſo great by the Spartans, that the 


Ephori, or chief magittrates, decreed he _ 
ſhould be preſented with a garland ; but 


as ſoon as they had done ſo, fined him a 


thouſand drachmas for going out ty the 
battle unarmed, — © „„ 


particular care of ſome god, who re- 


extraordinary protection; or that his 
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— ä ——DEUM NAMQUE IRE PER OoMNES 
- TERRASQUE, TRACTUSQUE MARIs, COELUMQUE PROFUNDUMe 


FOR Cop THE WHOLE CREATED MASS INSPIRES; 
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THRO' HEAV'N, AND EARTH, AND OCEAN'S DEPTHS HE THROWS ' 


RIS INFLUENCE ROUND, AND KINDLES AS HE GOES» 


1 Was yeſterday about ſun-ſet walk- 


ing in the open fields, until the night 
inſenlibly fell upon me. I at firſt amuſed 


myſelf with all the richneſs and variety 
of colours, which appeared in the weſt- 


ern parts of heaven: in proportion as 
they faded away and went out, ſeveral 
ſtars and planets appeared one after an- 
other, until the whole firmanent was in 
a glow, The blueneſs of the Æther 
was exceedingly heightened and enliven- 
ed by the ſeaton of the year, and by the 
rays of all thoſe luminaries that paſſed 
through it. 


the ſcene, the full- moon roſe at length 


in that clouded majeſty which Milton 


takes notice of, and opened to the eye a 
new picture of nature, which was more 
finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter 


lights, than that which the ſun had be- 


fore diſcovered to us. | 


As I was ſurveying the moon walk- 


ing in her brightneſs, and taking her 
progreſs among the conſtellations, a 


thought roſe in me which I believe 


very often perplexes and diſturbs men 
of ſerious and contemplative natures, 
David himſelf fell into 1t in thar reflec- 
tion. When I conſider the heavens the 
* work of thy fingers, the moon and the 


© ſtars which thou haſt ordained z what 


© is man that thou art mindful of him, 


© and the ſon of man that thou regardeſt 
In the ſame manne” when 1 


him!“ 
conſidered the infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to 
ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, 
winch were then ſhining upon me, with 


thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or 


worlds, which were moving round their 
reſpective funs; when I {till enlarged 
the idea, and fuppoſed another heaven 
of ſuns and worlds riling ſtill above this 
which we diſcovered, and theſe ſtill en- 
lightened by a ſuperior firmament of 


luminaries, which are planted at fo great 
/ : | Y „ | $ 


/ 


The Galaxy appeared in 
it's moſt beautiful white, To compleat 


Davor Ns 

a diſtance, that they may appear to the 
inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do 
to us; in ſhort, while I purſued this 


thought, I could not but reflect on that 


little infignificant figure which I myſelf 

bore amidſt the immenſity of God's 

. 5 | 
Were the ſun, which enlightens this 


part of the creation, with all the ho# of 
planetary worlds that move about him, 


utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, 


they would not be miſſed more than a 
grain of ſand upon the ſea-ſhore, The 


ſpace they pollcts is ſo exceedingly little 


in compariton of the whole, that it would 


ſcarce make a blank in the creation. 
The chaſin would be imperceptible to 


an eye that could take in the whole 
compaſs of nature, and paſs frem one 
end of tlie creation to the other; as it is 


poſſible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in our- 


1elves hereafter, or in creatures which 


are at preſent more exalted than our- 


ſelves. We ſee many ftars by the help 


of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover 
with our naked eyes; and the finer our 


teleſcopes are, the more ſtill are our diſ- 


coveries. Huygenius carries this thought 


ſo far, that he does not think it impoſ- 


ſible there may be ſtars whoſe light is 


not yet travelled down to us ſince their 


firſt creation. There is no queſtion but 


the univerſe has certain bounds ſet to it; 
but when we conſider that it is the work 


of infinite power, prompted by infinite 
goodnels, with an infinite ſpace to exert 


itſelf in, how can our imagination ſet 
any bounds to it? „ : 
To return, therefore, to my firſt. 
thought; I could not but look upon my- 
ſelf with ſecret horror, as a being that 


was not worth the ſmalleſt regard of 


one who had ſo great a work under his 
I was afraid 
of being overlooked amid the immenfi- 
ty of nature, and loſt among that in- 


care and {uperintendency. 


finite 


_ 
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[ 
finite variety of creatures, which in all 
probability {warm through all thele im- 
meaſurable regions of matter. 
In order to recover myſelf from this 
mortifying thought, I conſidered that it 


tooł it's riſe from thoſe narrow concep- 


tions which we are apt to entertain of 
The Divine Nature. We ourſelves cannot 


attend to many different objects at the 


ſame time. If we are careful to inſpect 
ſome things, we mult of courſe negle& 


others. This imperfection, which we 


obſerve in ourſelves, is an imperfection, 


that cleaves in ſome degree to creatures 


of the higheit capacities, as they are 
creatures, that 1s, beings of finite and 


limited natures. 'The preſence of every 


created being is confined to a certain 
meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently his 


obſervation is ſtinted to a certain number 
of objects. The ſphere in which we move, 


and act, and underſtand, is of a wider 
circumference to one creature than ano- 
ther, according as we riſe one above an- 
other in the ſcale of exiſtence. But the 


wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has it's cir- 
cumference. When therefore we reflect 
on the Divine Nature, we are fo u and 


accuſtomed to this imperfection in our- 


ſelves, that we cannot torbear in ſome 
meeaſure aſcribing it to Him in whom 
there is no ſhadow of imperfect ion. Our 
reaſon indeed aſſures us that his attri- 


butes are infinite; but the poorneſs of 


our conceptions is ſuch, that it cannot 
forbear ſetting bounds to every thing it 
contemplates, until our reaſon comes 


again to our ſuccour, and throws down 


all thoſe little prejudices which rife in 


us unawares, and are natural to the 


mind of man. | 


We ſha!l therefore utterly extinguiſh 
this melancholy thought of our being 
over-looked by our Maker in the multi- 


plicity of his works, and the infinity of 
| Thoſe objects among which he ſeems to 
be inceflantly employed, if we conſider, 
in the firſt place, that he is omnipre- 
ent; and, in the ſecond, that he is om- 


niſcient. 335 
If we conſider him in his omnipin- 


ſence, his being paſſes through, ac- 
tuates, and ſupports, the whole trame of 
nature. His creation, and every part 


of it, is full of him. There is nothing 
he has made, that is either ſo diſtant, to 
little, or ſo inconſiderable, which he does 
not eſſentially inhabit. His ſubſtance 
is within the ſubſtance of every being, 


Whether material or immaterial; and as 
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intimately preſent to it, as that being ig 
to itſelf, It would be an imperfection 
in him, were he able to remove out of 
one place into another, or to withdraw 
himſelf from any thing he has created, 


or from any part of that ſpace which is 


diffuſed and ſpread abroad to infinity, 
In ſhort, to {peak of him in the language 
of the old philoſopher, He is a Being 


whoſe centre is every where, and his 


circumference no wheres 
In the ſecond place, he is omnifcient 


as well as omnipreſent. His ommnitei 


ence indeed neceſſarily and naturally 
flows from his omnipreſence ; he cannot 
but be conſcious of every motion that 
ariſes in the whole materia} worid, witch 
he thus eſſentially pervades; and of every 
thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual 
world, to every part of which he is thus 
intimately united. Several moralitts 
have conſidered the creation as the tem- 
ple of God, which he has built with his 
own hands, and which is filled with his 
preſence, Others have conſidered inf. 


nite {paceas the receptacle, or rather the 


abitation of the Almighty: but the no- 
blelt and moſt exalted way of conſider- 


ing this infinite ſpace is that of Sir taac 
Newton, who cails it the Senforium cf 
the Godhead, Brutes and men have 


their Senſoriola, or little Senſoriums, by 


which they apprehend the preſence and 
perceive the actions of a few oObjcdts, 


that lie contiguous to them. Their know- 
ledge and obiervation turn within a very 


narrow circle. But as God Almighty 
cannot but perceive and know every thing 


in which he reſides, infinite ſpace gives 


_ Foona to infinite knowledge, and is, as 
it were, an organ to omniſcience. 


Were the foul {cparate rom the body, 


and with one glance of thought ſhould 
ſtart beyond the bounds of the creation; 


ſhould it for millions of years continue 


8 . 5 
it's progreſs through infinite ſpace with 


the {ame activity, it would ſtill find it- 


ſelf within the embrace of it's Creator, 
and encompaſſed round with the im- 


menſity of the Godhead, Whilft we 
are in the body he is not leſs preſent 
with us, becauſe he is concealed from 
us. Q that I knew where I might 


find him!” ſays Job. * Behold 1 90 


forward, but he is not there; and 
© backward, but I cannot perceive him: 
© on the left hand, where he docs work; 
© but. I cannot behold hint: he hideth 
© himſelf on the right-hand, that I can- 
+ not ice him.“ In ſhort, reaſon as * 
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as revelation aſſures us, that he cannot 
be abſent from us, notwithſtanding he 
is undiſcovered by us. | 

In this confideration of God Al- 
mighty's omnipreſence and omniſcience, 
every. uncomfortable thought vaniſhes, 
He cannot but regard every thing that 
has being, eſpecially ſuch of his crea- 
tures who fear they are not regarded by 
him. He is privy to all thr thoughts, 
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and to that anxiety of heart in particu- 


lar which is apt to trouble them on this 
occaſion: for as it is impoſſible he ſnould 
overlook any of his creatures, fo we may 
be confident that he regards, with an eye 


of mercy, thoſe who endeavour to re- 
commend themſelves to his notice, and 
in an unfeigned humility of heart think 


themſelves unworthy that he ſhould bg 
mindful of them. 975 
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MILITIA SPECIES AMOR EST, | 


OviDd. As Ax. L. II. VER, 233. 


LOVE IS A KIND OF WARFARE, 


As my correſpondents begin to grow 


pretty numerous, I think myſell 
obliged to take ſome notice of them, and 
ſhall therefore make this paper a miſcel- 
lany of letters. 1 have, ſince my re- 
aſſuming the office of Spectator, received 
abundance of epiſtles from gentiemen 
of the blade, who, I find, have been ſo 
uled to action, that they know not how 
to lie ſtill, They ſcein generally to be 
ef opinion, that the fair at home ought 
to reward them for their ſervices abroad; 


and that, until the cauſe of their coun- 
try calls them again into the ficld, they 


have a ſort of right to quarter them ſelves 
upon the ladies, In order to favour 
their approaches, I am defired by fome 
to enlarge upon the accompliſiments of 
their profeſſion, and by others to give 


them 1ny adyice on the carrying on their 
attacks. But let us hear what the gen- 


tlemen fay for themſelves. 


Mn, SPECTATOR, So 
HOUGH it may look ſamewhat 


talk too much of war, it is but gratitude 
to pay the laſt office to it's manes, ſince 
even peace itlelt is, in ſome meaſure, 
obliged to it for it's being. 


Vou have, in your former papers, al. 


ways recommended the accompliſacd to 
the tavour of the fair; and, I hops, you 
will allow me to repreient ſome part of 
a military life not altogether unneceſſary 


to the torming a geniizman, I need 


not teil you, that in France, whoſe f2- 
lions we have been formeriy o fond of, 
almoſt every one derives his pr.tenccs to 
merit from the ſword; and that a man 


bas lcarce the face to make his gourt t 


a lady, without ſome credentials from 
the ſervice to recommend him. As the 
profeſſion is very ancient, we have rea- 


ſon to think ſome of the greateſt men 


among the old Romans derived many 
of their virtues from it, the commanders 
being frequently in other reſpe&s ſome 
of the mot ſhining characters of the 
age. i SO, 
The army not only gives a man op- 


portunities of exerciſing thoſe two great 
virtues, patience and courage, but often 


produces them in minds where they had 
icarce any tooting before. 


world to receive a general notion of 
mankind in, and a certain freedom of 
behaviour, which is not fo eatily ac- 
quired in any other place. At the ſame 


time J muſt own, that ſome military 


airs are pretty extraordinary, and that a 


man who goes into the army a coxcomb 
vill come out of it a ſort of public nui- 


{ance ; but a man of ſenſe, or one who 


before had not been ſufficiently uſed to 
+ perverte, amidſt the arts of peace, o 


a mixed converſation; generally takes 
the true turn. The court has in all ages 


been allowed to be the ſtandard of good- 
breeding; and I believe there is not a2 
juſter oblervation in Monſieur Roche 
foucault, than that * a man who has been 
© bred up wholly to buſineſs, can never 
get the air of a courtier at court, but 
© will immediately catch it in the camp.“ 


The reaſon of this moſt certainly is, 
that the very efſence of good-breeding 
and politeneſs conſiſts in leveral niceties, 


which are ſo minute that they eſcape 
his obſervation, and he falls ſhort of the 


original he would copy atter; but when 
he tees the ſame things charged and ag- 


grivatce 


I muſt add, 


that it is one of the beſt ſchools in the 
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gravated to a fault, he no ſooner endea- 


vours to come up to the pattern which 
is ſet before him, than, though he ſtops 


ſomewhat ſhort of that, he naturally 


reſts where in reality he ought. I was, 


two or three days ago, mightily pleaſed 


with the obſervation of an humorous 
gentleman upon one of his friends, who 
was in other reſpects every way an ac- 
compliſhed perſon, that © he wanted no- 


thing but a daſh of the coxcomb in 
© him? by which he underſtood a little 
of that alertneſs and unconcern in the 
common actions of life, which is uſual- 
Iy fo viſible among gentlemen of the 
army, and which a campaign or two 


would infallibly have given him. 
You will eaſily gueſs, Sir, by this my 
panegyric upon a military education, 


that I am myſelf a ſoldier, and indeed I 
am ſo, I remember, within three years 


after I had been in the army, I was or- 
dered into the country a recruiting, I 
had very particular ſucceſs in this part 
of the ſervice ; and was over and aboye 
aſſured, at my going away, that I might 
have taken a young lady, who was the 


moſt conſiderable fortune in the coun- 
try, along with me. I preferred the 
Purſuit of fame at that time to all other 


conſiderations; and though I was not 


| abſolutely bent on a wooden leg, re- 
ſolved at leaſt to get a ſcar or two for 
the good of Europe. I have at preſent 
as much as I deſire of this fort of ho- 
nour; and if you could recommend me 
effectually, ſhould be weil enough con- 
tented to paſs the remainder of my days 
in the arms of ſome dear kind creature, 
and upon a pretty eſtate in the country, 
This, as I take it, would be following 
the example of Lucius Cincinnatus, the 
old Roman diftator, who at the end of a 
war left the camp to follow the plough. 
IJ am, Sir, with all imaginable reſpect, 
your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


WILL WARLEY. 


and am, Sir, your's, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


IJ Am an half-pay officer, and am at 

preſent with a friend in the country, 
Here 1s a rich widow in the neighbour. 
hood, who has made fools of all the 
fox-hunters within fifty miles of her, 
She declares ſhe intends to marry, but 
has not yet been aſked by the man ſhe 


could like. She uſually admits her 


humble admirers to an audience or two; 
but, after ſhe has once given them de- 
nial, will never fee them more. I am 
aſſured by a female relation, that I ſhall 
have fair play at her; but as my whole 
ſucceſs depends on my firſt approaches, 
I defire your advice, whether I had beſt 


ſtorm, or proceed by way of ſap. Lam, 


Sir * 

| ; Lour's, &c. 
P. S. I had forgot to tell you, that! 
have already carried one of her out-. 
works, that is, ſecured her maid. | 


MR. SPECTATOR, EE 
I Have aſſiſted in ſeveral ſieges in the 
Low- Countries; and being ſtill wil. 
ling to employ my talents as a ſoldier 
and engineer, lay down this morning at 


ſeven o'clock before the door of an ob- 


ſtinate female, who had for ſome time 


refuſed me admittance, I made a lodg- 
ment in an outer parlour above twelve: 


the enemy retired to her bed- chamber, 


yet I (till purſued, and about two o'clock 


this afternoon ſhe thought fit to capitu- 
late. Her demands are indeed fome- 


what high, in relation to the ſettlement 


of her fortune. But being in poſſeſſion 
of the houſe, J intend to inſiſt upon Carte 
Blanche; and am in hopes, by keeping 
off all other pretenders for the ſpace ot 
twenty-four hours, to ſtarve her into a 
compliance. I beg your ſpeedy advice, 


From my camp in Red Lion Square; 


Saturday four in the afternoon. 
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| =— HF WEAK voicz DECFIVES THEIR GASPING THROATs. 


Have received prĩvate advice from ſome take care to ſeaſon it with ſcandal. I 
of my correſpondents, that if I would | 
give my paper a general run, I ſhould writings fell which are not filled with 


oo 


DRYDEN. 


have indeed obſerved of late that few 


great 


Perer Fust. 
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at names and illuſtrious titles. The 
reader generally caſts his eye upon a new 
book, and if he finds ſeveral letters ſe- 
parated from one another by a daſh, he 
buys it up, and peruſes it with great ſa- 
tistaction. 
an r, with a ſhort line between them, 


has ſold many inſipid pamphlets. Nay, 


1 have known a whole edition to go off 


— So | | | 

A ſprinkling of the words Faction, 
Frenchman, Papiſt, Plunderer, and the 
like 6/nificant terms, in an Italick cha- 
raſter, have alſo a very good effect upon 
the eye of the purchaſer; not to mention 
ſeribbler, liar, rogue, raſcal, knave, and 


by virtue of two or three well vrritten 


villain, without which it is impoſſible to 


carry on a modern controverſy, 


Our party-writers are ſo ſenſible of 


the ſecret virtue of an innuendo to re- 
commend their productions, that of late 
they never mention the Qn or P——t 
at length, though they ſpeak of them 


with honour, and with that deference © 
which is due to them from every private 


perſon. It gives a ſecret ſatisfaction to 


a peruſer of theſe myſterious works, that 
he is able to decypher them without help; 
and, by the ſtrength of his own natural 
parts, to fill up a blank ſpace, or make 
out a word that has only the firſt or laſt 


ne: cc i RY 
Some of our authors, indeed, when 
they would be more fatirical than or- 


dinary, omit only the vowels of a great 


man's name, and fall moſt unmercifully 
upon all the conſonants. 
writing was firſt of all introduced by 
T—m Br—wn, of facetious memory; 
who, after having gutted a-proper name 
of all it's intermediate vowels, uſed to 
plant it in his works, and make as free 
with it as he pleated, without any danger 
of the ſtatute . 


That I may imitate theſe celebrated 


authors, and publiſh a paper which ſhall 
be more taking than ordinary, I have 
here drawn up a very curious libel, in 
which a reader of penetration will find 


a great deal of concealed ſatire; and, if 


he be acquainted with the preſent poſture 

of affairs, will eaſily diſcover the mean- 

wk. | 5 
If there are four perſons in the na- 


An M and an h, a T and 


M ‚ RK A a a M v © 


This way of 


tion who endeavour to bring all things 
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country, I think every honeſt Eng- 
liſhman ought to be upon his guard, 
That there are ſuch, every one will 
agree with me, who hears me name 
** with his firſt friend and favourite 
*, not to mention *, nor . 
Theſe people may cry | Ch==rch, 


Ch rch, as long as they pleaſe; but, 
f a homely proverb, 


© to make uſe o 
« The proof of the p==dd-=mng is in the 
© eating.” 
a certain prince ſhould concur with a 
certain prelate, (and we have Mon- 
ſieur Z-——n's word for it) our poſte- 
rity would be in a ſweet p-—ckle, 


Muſt the Britiſh nation ſuffer, for- 
Q-p-t-s has 


ſooth, becauſe my Lady 
been diſobliged? Or is it reafonable 


that our Engliſh fleet, which uſed to 


be the terror of the ocean, ſhould lie 


I love to ſpeak out and declare my 


mind clearly, when I am talking for 
the good of my country. I will not 
make my court to an ill man, though 
he were a B--—y or a T— tt. Navy 


I would not ſtick to call fo wretched 


a politician, a traitor, an, enemy to 
his country, and a Bl-nd-rb-ſs, &c. 
The remaining part of this political 
treatiſe, which is written after the man- 
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ner of the moſt celebrated authors in 
Great Britain, I may communicate to 
the public at a more convenient ſeaſon. 
In the mean while I ſhall leave this witng 
my curious reader, as ſome ingenious 
_ writers do their enigmas; and if any la- 
gacious perſon can fairly unriddle it, 1 
will print his explanation, and, if he 


pleaſes, acquaint the world with his 
!., ( 
1 hope this ſhort eſſay will convince 


my reader, it is not for want of abilities 


that I avoid ſtate tracts; and that if I 


would apply my mind to it, I might in 
a little time be as great a maſter of the 


political ſcratch as any the moſt eminent 
writers of the age. 


tent my 
have a ſingle vowel in it. 0 


/ 
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into confuſion, and ruin their native 


This I am ſure of, that if 


I ſhall only add, 
that in order to outſhine all this modern 
race of _ iſts, and thoroughly con- 
ngliſh reader, I intend ſhortly 
to publiſh a Spectator, that ſhall not 
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— UM RECITAS, INCIPIT ESS r TUUS. 


T. Was yeſterday in a coffee-houſe not 
1 far from the Royal Exchange, where 
J obferved three perſons in cloſe con- 


| ference over a pipe of tobacco; upon 
which, having filled one for my own 
uſe, I lighted it at the little wax candle 
that ſtood before them; and after hay- 


ing thrown in two or three whiffs 


amongſt them, ſat down and made one 
of the company. TI need not tell my 


reader, that lighting a man's pipe at the 


ſame candle, is looked upon among bro- | 


ther ſmokers as an overture to conver- 


ſation and friendſhip. As we here laid 


our heads together in a very amicable 


manner, being entrenched under a cloud 


of our own raiſing, I took up the laſt 


Spectator, nd caſting my eye over it— 
© The Spectator, ſays I, © is very witty 
© to-daiy,* Upon which a luſty lethar- 
gick old gentleman, who fat at the up- 

per end of the table, having gradually 
blown out of his mouth a great deal of 
ſmoke, which he had been collecting 
for {ome time before Aye, ſays he, 
© more witty than wiſe, I am afraid.“ 
His neighbour, who ſat at his right- 


hand, immediately coloured; and being 


an. angry politician, laid down his pipe 
with ſo much wrath that he broke it in 


the middle, and by that means furnithed 
me with a tobacco-itopper... I took it 


up very ſedately; and looking him tull 


in the face, made ule of it froni timg-to 
time all the while he was ſpeaking 
© This fellow," tays he, can't for his 


© life keep out of politics. Do you lee : 
© how he abuſes four great men here?“ 
I fixed my eye very attentively on the 
paper, and aiked him if he meant thoſe. 
who were repreſented by atteriks.— 
Aſteriks, fays he, do you call then? 


© They are all of them ſtars. He 


© might as well have put garters to 
them. Then, pray, do but mind the 
two or three next lines. Cherch and 
© p-dd-ng in the ſame ſentence! Our. 
© clergy are very much hehokien to 


© him.” Upon this the third gontie- 


man, who was of a mild diſpoation, 


and, as I found, a Whig in his heart, 


deſired him not to be too ſevere upon 


RECITING MAXES IT THINE» 


iam a ea m M ] u 
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the Spectator, neither For, ' ſays he, 
you find hie is very cautious of giving 
offence, and has therefore put two 
daſhes into his pudding.“ A fig for 
his daſh,” ſays the angry politician, 
In his next ſentence he gives a plain 
innuendo, that our poſterity will be 


in a ſweet p-ckle. What does the 


he not write it at length, if he means 
| honeſtly 7?-—* I have read over the 
whole ſentence,” ſays I ; but I look 
upon the pareatheſis in the belly of it 
to be the moſt dangerous part, and as 
full of inſinuations as it can hold.— 
But who, ſays IL, is my Lady Q-p-t-s?" 
— Aye, anſwer that if you can, Sir, 
ſays the furious ſtateſman to the poor 


c 
c 
c 
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Whig that ſat over againſt him. But, 


without giving him time wo reply—“ [ 
do aſſure you,” ſays he, ©* were I my 


© Lady Q-p-t-s, I would ſue him for 


6 ſcandalum magnatum. What is the 


world come to? Muſt every body be 


© allowed to? He had by this time 
filled a new pipe; and applying it to his 


lips, when we expeQed the laſt word of 
his ſentence, put us off with a whiff of 


tobacco, which he redoubled with fo 
much rage and trepidation, that he al- 
moſt ſtifled the whole company. After a 
ſhort pauſe, I owned that I thought the 


Spe&ator had gone too far in writing ſo 
many letters of my Lady Q -p-t-s*snime: | 


© But, however,” tays I, he has made 


2 little amends for it in his next ſen- 


© tence, where he leaves a blank ſpace 
« without ſo much as a conſonant to 
direct us. I mean,” ſays I, “ after 


© thoſe words—*& the fleet that uſed to 


ce be the terror of the ocean, {hould be 


c wind-bound for tlie fake of ;“ 


after which enſues a chaſm, that in 


Sir,” ſays my antagoniſt, you may 
. ; b JS | 

ing: I {uppote he deſigns his chaim, 
as you call 4, for an hole to creep out 
at; but I believe it will hardly icrve 
his turn. Who can endure to ice the 
great officers of ſtate, the B-y's and 


T., t's treated after fo ſcurrilous a 


4 manner?“ 


my opinion looks modeſt enough. 


eaſily know his meaning by his gap- 
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© manner? I can't for my life, ſays 
J, imagine who they are the Spectator 
means? No!' ſays he; * your hum- 


e ble ſervant, Sir!” Upon which he 
flung himſelf back in his chair after a 


contemptuous manner, and tmiled upon 
the old lethargic gentleman on his left 
hand, who I found was his great ad- 
mirer. The Whig however had begun 
to conceive a good-will towards me, 
and ſeeing ag kik out, very generouſly 
offered me the 

declined it with great civility, being 


obliged to meet a friend about that time 


in another quarter of the city. 

At my leaving the cotfee-houſe, I 
could not forbear reflecting with mylelt 
upon that groſs tribe of fools who may 
be termed the over-wiſe; and upon the 
difficulty of writing any thing in this 
ceaſorious age, which a weak hend may 
not conſtrue into private ſatire and per- 
ſonal reflect ion. | | 

A man who has a good noſerat an in 
nuendo, ſmells treaton and ſedition in 
the moſt innocent words that can be put 
together, and never ſees a vice or folly 
tigmatized, but finds out one or other 
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of his acquaintance pointed at by the 


writer. I remember an empty pragma- 


tical fellow in the country, who, upon 


reading over the Whole Duty of Man, 


had written the names of ſeveral perſons 
in the village at the ſide of every tin 
which is mentioned by that excellent 
author; ſo that he had converted one of 


the beſt books in the world into a libel. 


againſt the ſquire, churchwardens, over- 
ſeers of the poor, and all other the moſt 
conſiderable perſons in the pariſh, This 
book, with theſe . 


notes, fell accidentally into the hands of 


one who had never ſcen it before; upon 
which there aroſe a current report that 


ſomebody had written a book againſt 


the 'ſquire and the whole pariſh. The 


miniſter of the place having at that time 
a controverly with ſome of his congre— 
gation upon the account of his tithes, 


was under ſome ſuſpicion of being the 
: . 0 - : a * A hs 
author, until the good man ſet his peo- 


ple right, by ſhewing them that the ſa- 


tirical paſſages might be applied to ſeve- 
ral others of two or three neighbouring 


villages, and that the book was writ 
againſt all the burers in England. 


REG ES DICUNTTUR MULTIS URGERE CULULLIS 
ET TORQUERE MERO, QUEM PERSPEXISSE LABORENT, 


AN SIT AMICITIA DIGN us 


WISE WERE THE KINGS, WHO NEVER CHOSE,A FRIEND, 


- TILL WITH FULL CUPS THEY HAD UN MASH ID RIS SOUL, 
. AND SEEN THE BOT TOM OF HIS DEEPEST THOUGHTS. 


NO vices are ſo incurable as thoſe 
which men are apt to glory in. 
One would wonder how drunkennels 
mould have the good luck to be of this 
number. Anacharhs, being invited to 
a match of drinking at Corinth, de- 
manded the prize very humourouſly, be- 
cauſe he was drunk before any of the 


reſt of the company For, ſays he, 
« when we run a race, he who arrives 


at the goal firſt is intitled to the re- 


* ward ;* on the contrary, in this thirſty. 


generation, the honour falls upon him 
who carries off the greateſt quantity of 
liquor, and knocks down the reſt of the 
company, I was the other day with 


| bonelt Will Funnell the Welt Saxon, 


who was reckoning up how much liquor 
bad paſſed through him in the laſt twen- 


ty years f his life, which, accordin g to 


his computation, amounted to twenty- 


three hogſheads of October, four ton of 
port, half a kilderkin of ſinall- beer, 


nineteen barrels of cider, and three 


glaſles of champagne; beſides which, he 
had aſſiſted at four hundred bowls of 


punch, not to mention ſips, drams, and 


whets without number. I queſtion not 
but every reader's memory will ſuggeſt 


to him ſeveral ambitious young men, 
who are as vain in this particular as 


Will Funnell, and can boaſt of as glo- 


rious exploits. | . | 

Our modern philoſophers obſerve, that 
there is a general decay of moiſture in 
the globe of the earth. This they chiefly 
alcribe to ihe growth of vegetables, 
which incorporate into their own ſub- 
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turn again to their former nature: but, 
with ſubmiſſion, they ought to throw 
into their account thoſe innumerable 


rational beings which fetch their nou- 


riſhment chicfly cut of liquids; eſpe- 
cially when we conſider that men, com- 
pared with their fellow - creatures, drink 
much more than comes to their ſhare. 
But however highly this tribe of peo- 
ple may think of themſelves, a drunken 
man is a greater monſter than any that 


is to be found among all the creatures 


' which God has made; as indeed there 
is no character which appears more de- 
ſpicable and deformed in the eyes of all 
_ reaſonable perſons, than that of a drunk- 
ard, 
trymen, who was addicted to this vice, 
having ſet up for a ſhare in the Roman 
empire, and being defeated in a great 
battle, hanged himſelf, When he was 
ſeen by the army in this melancholy 
fituation, notwithſtanding he had be- 
ha ved himſelf very bravely, the common 
: Jeſt was, that the thing they ſaw hang- 
ing upon the tree befare them, was not 
C oooh: 
This vice has very fatal effects on the 
mind, the body, and fortune, of the per- 
ſon who is devoted to it. | 


In regard to the mind, it firſt of all 


_ diſcovers every flaw in it. The ſober 
man, by the firength of reaſon, may 


keep under and ſubdue every vice or fol- 
ly to which he is moſt inclined 3 but 
wine makes every latent ſeed ſprout up 


in the foul, and ſhew itſelf; it gives 
fury to the paſſions, and'force to thoſe 
objects which are apt to produce them. 
When a young fellow complained to an 


old philoſopher that his wits was not 


| handſome—* Put leſs water in your 
t wine,* fays the philoſopher, and you 
* will quickly make hey fo,* Wine 
| heightens indifference into love, love 


Bonoſus, one of our own coun- 
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ſtance many fluid bodies that never re- 


neſs. It often turns the good - natured 
man into an ideot, and the choleric into 
an aſſaſſin. It gives bitterneſs to re- 
ſentment, it makes vanity inſupportable, 
and diſplays every little ſpot of the ſoul 
in it's utmoſt deformity. | 


Nor does this vice only betray the 


hidden faults of a man, and ſhew them 
in the mot odious colours, but often 
occaſions faults to which he is not na- 
turally ſubje&t. There is more of turn 
than of truth in a ſaying of Seneca, that 
drunkenneſs does not produce but 
diſcover faults. Common experience 
teaches the contrary, Wine throws a 
man out of himſelf, and infuſes quali- 
ties into the mind, which ſhe is a ſtran- 
ger to in her ſober moments. The per- 


ſon you converſe with, after the third 


bottle, is not the ſame man who at firſt 
fat down at table with you. Upon this 
maxim is founded one of the prettieſt 
ſayings I ever met with, which is afcribed 
to Publius Syrus Nui ebrium ludificat 
© ledit abſentem-—He who jeſts upon a 
man that is drunk, injures the ab- 


Thus does drunkenneſs act in a di- 


rect contradiction to reaſon, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it is to clear the mind of every 
vice which is crept into it, and to guard 


it againſt all the approaches of any that 
endeavours to make it's entrance. But 
| beſides thele ill effects which this vice 


produces in the perſon who is actually 
under it's dominion, it has allo a bad 
influence on the mind even in it's fober 


moments, as it inſenſibly weakens the 


underſtanding, impairs thememory, and 
makes thole taults habitual which are 
produced by frequent exceſſes. 

* TI ſhould now proceed to ſhew the ill 
effects which this vice has on the bodies 


and fortunes of men; but theſe I ſhall 
reſerve for the ſubje& of ſome future 


Paper. 
ünto jealouſy, and jealouſy into mad-. 
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F"HERP is ſcarce a man living who and great abilities, it does infinite fer- 


Us is not actuated by ambition. When 


this principle meety with an honeſt mind 
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himſelf, without being thus qualified for 
it, he becomes a very pernicious or a 


yery ridiculous creature. I ſhall here 


confine myſelf to that petty kind of 
ambition, by which ſome men grow 
eminent for odd accompliſhments and 


trivial performances. How many are 


tiere whoſe whole reputation depends 


= a pun or a quibble? You may 


often ſee an artiſt in the ſtreets gain a 


circle of admirers by carrying a long 


pole upon his chin or forehead in a 
perpendicular poſture. Ambition has 


taught ſome to write with their feet, 
and others to walk upon their hands. 


Some tumble into fame, others grow im- 


mortal by throwing themſelves through 


a hop. 2 


Cætera de genere Bac adeo ſunt multa, bquacem 


Delaſſare valent Fal ium —— | 
Honk. SAT. 1. L. I. VIER. 13. 


Wich thouſands more of this ambitious race 


Would tire e'en Fabius to relate each cate, 


I am led into this train of thought by 


an adventure J lately met with. 


I was the other day at a tavern, where 


the maſter of the houſe accommodating 


us himſelf with every thing we wanted, 


I accidentally fell into a diſcourſe with 
him; and talking of a certain great 


man, who ſhall be nameleſs, he told me, 


that he had ſometimes the honour * to 
c treat him with a whiſtle;' (adding by 
the way of parentheſis) * for you mult 


know, gentlemen, that I whiltle the 


© beſt of any man in Europe.” This 
naturally put me upon deſiring him to 
give us a {ample of his art; upon which 


he called for a caſe-kyite, and applying 


the edge of it to his mouth, converted it 
into a muſical inſtrument, and enter- 
tained me with an Italian ſolo. Upon 
laying down the knife he took up a pair 


of clean tobacco-pipes; and after hav- 


ing flid the (mall end of them over the 
table in a moſt melodious trill, he fetched 


a tune out of them, whiſtling to them 


at the ſame time in concert. In ſhort, 
_ the tobacco-pipes became muſical pipes 


in the hands of our virtuoſo, who con- 
teſſed to me ingenuouſly, he had broke 
inch quantities of them, that he had 


almoſt broke himſelf, before he had 
brought this piece of mulic to any tole- 
Table perfection. I then told him I 


would bring a company of friends to 


dine with him next week, as an encou- 


ragement to his ingenuity; upon which 
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he thanked me, ſaying, that he would 


provide himſelf with a new frying- pan 
againſt that day. I replied, that it was 


no matter; roaſt and boiled would ſerve 
our turn. He ſmiled at my ſimplicity, 
and told me that it was his deſign to 


give us A tune upon it. As I was ſur- 
priſed at ſuch a promiſe, he ſent for an 
old frying pan, and grating it upon the 
board, whiſtled to it in ſuch a melodious 


manner, that you could ſcarce diſtin- 
guiſh it from a baſs-viol. He then took 
his ſeat with us at the table, and hear- 


mg my friend that was with me hum 


over a tune to himſelf, he told him if he 
would ling out, he would accompany 
his voice with a tobacco-pipe, As my 


friend has an agreeable baſs, he choſe 
rather to ſing to the frying-pan ; and 


indeed between them they made up 
à moſt extraordinary concert. Find- 
ing our landiord fo great a proficient in 


kitchen mulic, I aiked him if he was 
maſter of the tongs and key. He told 
me, that he had laid it down ſome years 


ſince, as a little unfaſhionable ; but that 
if I pleaſed he would give me a leſſon 
upon the gridiron. He then informed 
me that he had added two bars to the 


gridiron, in order to give it a greater 


compaſs of ſound; and I perceived was 

as well pleated with the invention, as 
Sappho could have been upon adding 
two ſtrings to the lute. To be ſhort, I 

found that his whole kitchen was fur 


nithed with muſical inſtruments ; and 


could not but look upon this artilt as 4 


kind of burleſque muſician, 


miſtreſſes to the nightingale, when all 
of a ſudden we were ſurpriſed with the 
muſic of the thruſh, He next pro- 
ceeded to the ſky-lark, mounting up by 


a proper ſcale of notes, and afterwards 
falling to the ground with a very eaty 

and regular deſcent. He then con- 
tracted his whiſtle to the voice of ſeveral 


birds of the imallett ſize. As he is a 


man of a larger bulk and higher ſtature 
than ordinary, you would fancy him a 
giant when you looked upon him, and 
a tom-tit when you ſhut your eyes. I 
muſt nat omit acquainting my reader, 
that this accompliſhed perſon was for- 


merly the maiter of a toyſhop near Tem- 
ple Bar; and that the famous Charles 
Mathers was hred up under him. I 


am told that the misfortunes which he 
has met with in the world, are chiefly 


owing 


He afterwards of his own accord fell 
into the imitation of ſeveral ſinging 


birds. My friend and I toaſted our 
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owing to his great application to his 
muſic; and therefore cannot but recom- 


mend him to my readers as one who 
deſerves their favour, and may afford 


in Covent Garden. 


--THE-8PECTATOR. 


them great "diverſion over à bottle cf 
wine, which he fells at the Queen's 


Arms, near the end of the Little Piazza 


No DLXxXI. FRIDAY, JULY 23. 


—COELUM QUID QUERIMUS ULTRA? | Luce. 


WHAT SEEK WE BEYOND HEAVEN? 


As the work 1 have engaged in will 


II not only confift of papers of hu- 


mour and learning, but of ſeveral eſſays 


moral and divine, I ſhall publifſ the 
following one, which is founded on a 
former Spectator, and ſent me by a 
particular friend, not queſtioning but 
it will pleaſe ſuch of my readers as 
think it no diſparagement to their un- 
der ſtandings to give way ſometimes to 
a ſerious thdught. | | 5 


SIR, | 


JN your paper of Friday the 9th in- 


ſtant, you had occaſion to conſider 


the ubiquity of the Godhead; and at 


the ſame time to ſhew, that as he is pre- 


ſent to every thing, he cannot but be 
attentive to every thing, and privy to 
all the modes and parts of it's exiſtence: 
or, in other words, that the omniſcience 


and omnipreſence are co-exiſtent, and 


run together through the whole infini- 

tude of ſpace. This confideration might 
Furniſh us with many incentives to de- 
votion, and motives to morality; but as 
this ſubject has been handled by ſeveral 
excellent writers, I ſhall conſider it in a 
light wherein I have not ſeen it placed 
JJ. dd 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condi- 


tion of an intellectual being, who is 


thus preſent with his Maker, but at the 
ſame time receives no extraordinary be- 
nefit or advantage from this his preſence! 
Secondly, How deplorable is the con- 


dition of an intellectual being, who feels 
no other effects from this his preſence, 

| oceed from divine wrath 
and indignation! __  _ 


Thirdly, How happy is the condition 
of that intellectual being, who is ſenſible 
of his Maker's preſence from the ſecret 
effects of his mercy and loving kind- 


neſs! X . 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condi- 
tion of an intellectual being, who is 


thus preſent with his Maker, but at the 


ſame time receives no extraordinary be. 
nefit or advantage from this his prefence? 
Every particle of matter is aQuate 


by this Almighty Being which palles 


through it. The heavens and the earth, 
the ſtars and planets, move and gravi- 
tate by virtue of this great principle 


within them. All the dead parts of 
nature are invigorated by the preſence of 
their Creator, and made capable of ex- 
erting their reſpective qualities. The 


feveral inſtincts, in the brute creation, 


do-likewiſe operate and work towards 


the ſeveral ends which are agrecable tv 
them, by this divine energy, Man 


only, who does not co-operate with his 
Holy Spirit, and is inattentive to his 
preſence, receives none of thoſe advan- 


tages from it, which are perfective of his 


nature, and neceſſary to his weil-being, 
The Divinity is with him, and in hum, 


and every where about him, but of no 
advantage to him. It is the lame thing 
to a man without religion, as if there 


were no God in the world. It is indeed 
impoſſible for an infinite being to re- 


move himſelf from any of his creatures; 


but though he cannot withdraw his l- 


ſence from us, which would argue an 
imperfection in him, he can withdraw 


from us all the joys and conſolations ot 
it. His preſence may perhaps be necet- 


ſary to ſupport us in our exiſtence ; but 
he may leave this our exiſtence to it ſelf, 
with regard to it's happineſs or miſery. 
For, in this ſenſe, he may caſt us away 


from his ' preſence, and take his Holy 
Spirit from us. This ſingle conſidera- 


tion one would think ſufficient to make 
us open our hearts to all thoſe infutions 


of joy and gladneſs which are ſo near at 
hand, and ready to be poured in upon 


us; eſpecially when we conſider, ſecond- 
ly, the deplorable condition of an intel- 
lectual being, who feels no other effects 
from his Maker's preſence, but ſuch as 
proceed from divine wrath and indig- 


nation. ; 
| We 
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We may aſſure ourſelves, that the 
great Author of nature will not always 
be as one who is indifferent to any of 


his creatures. Thole who will not feel 
kim in his love, will be ſure at length 


to feel him in his diſpleaſure. And | 
kow dreadful is the condition of that 


creature, who is only ſenſible of the be- 
ing of his Creator by what he ſuffers 
from him! 
in hell as in heaven; but the inhabitants 
of the former behold him only in his 
wrath, and ſhrink within the flames to 
conceal themicives from him. It is not 
in the power of imagination to conceive 


the fear{ul effects of Onmipotence in- 


cenſed. 


But I ſhall only conſider the wretch- 


edneſs of an intellectual being, who in 


this life lies under the diſpleature of him, 
that at all times and in all places is in- 


timately united with him. He is able 


to diſquiet the ſoul, and vex it mall it's 
faculties. He can hinder any of the 


greateſt comforts of life from refreſhing. 


ory NO 
us, and give an edge to every one of it's 


{ligheſt calamities. Who then can bear 


the thought of being an outcalt from 
his preſence, that is, from the comforts 
of it, or of feeling it only in it's terrors! 


How pathetic is that expoſtulation of 


Job, when for the trial of his patience 


he was made to look upon himſelf in 
this deplorable condition! © Why haſt 


thou ſet me as a mark againſt thee, fo 


that I am become a burden to mylelf?? 

But, thirdly, how happy is the condition 
of that intellectual being, who 1s ſen- 
ſible of his Maker's preſence from the 
ſecret. effects of his mercy and loving- 
kindneſs! 5 | 


The bleſſed in heaven behold him face 


to face; that is, are as ſenſible of his 
preſence as we are of the preſence of any 
perſon whom we look upon with our 
eyes. There is doubtleſs a facuity in 


ipirits, by which they apprehend one 
another, as our ſenſes do material ob- 


jets; and there is no queſtion but our 


ſouls, when they are dilembodied, or 


placed in glorified bodies, will by this 


faculty, in whatever part of ſpace they 


reſide, be always ſenſible of the Divine 
Preſence, We, who have this veil of 
fleſh Randing between ns and the world 


of ſpirits, mult be content to know that 


the Spirit of God is preſent with us, by 
the effects which he produceth in us. 
Our outward tenſes are too groſs to ap- 
Rehend him; we may however taſte and 


* 


He is as eſſentially preſent 


encompaſs him. | 
Helper is at hand, and is always nearer 
to him than any thing elſe can be which 
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ſee how gracious he is, by his influence 
upon our minds, by thoſe: virtuous 


thoughts which he awakens in us, by 
_ thoſe ſecret . comforts and refreſhments 


which he conveys into our fouls, and 
by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward ſa- 
tisfactions which are perpetually ſpring- 
ing up, and diffuſing” themſelves among 
all the thoughts of good men. 


ſoul within the ſoul to irradiate it's un- 
derſtanding, rectify it's will, purify it's 


paſſions, and enliven all the powers of 


man. How happy, therefore, is an in- 
tellectual being, who, by prayer and 
meditation, by virtue and good works, 
opens this communication between God 


and his own foul! Though the whole 


creation frowns upon him, and all na- 
ture looks black about him, he has his 
light and ſupport within him, that are 
able to cheer his mind, and bear him up 
in the midſt of all thoſe horrors which 
He knows that his 


is capable of annoying or terrifying him. 


In the midſt of calumny or contempt, 
he attends to that Being who whiſpers 
better things withinchis foul, and whom 
he looks upon as his defender, his glory, 


and the lifter up of his head. In his 


_ deepeſt ſolitude and retirement he knows 
that he is in company with the greateſt 


of beings; and perceives within himſelf 
ſuch real ſenſations of his preſence, as 
are more delightful than any thing that 
can be met with m the converſation of 


his creatures. Even in the hour of 
death, he conſiders the pains of his diſ- 
ſolution to be nothing elſe but the break- 
ing down of that partition which ſtands 


betwixt his foul and the ſight of that 


Being who 1s always preſent with him, 
and is about to manitett itſelf to him in 


fulneſs of joy. 


If we could be thus happy, and 
thus ſenſible of our Maker's pre- 
ſence, from the ſecret effects of his 


mercy and goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch 


a watch over all our thoughts, that, in 
the language of the Scripture, his ſoul 
We muſt 
take care not to grieve his Holy Spirit, 
and endeavour to make the meditations 


may have pleaſure in us. 


of our hearts always acceptable in his 


ſight, that he may delight thus to reſide 


and dwell in us. The light of nature 
could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in 


2 very remarkable paſſage among his 


Epiſtles: 


He is 
lodged in our very eſſence, and is as a 
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Epiſtles: * Sacer ineſt in nobis Spiritus 


«a 


vator, et quemadmodum nos illum 
tractamus, ita et ille nos. — There is 
a Holy Spirit reſiding in us, who 
watches and obſerves both good and 
evil men, and will treat us after the 


bonorum malorumque cuſtos, et obſer- 


fame manner that we treat him.“ But 
I ſhall donclude this ditcourſe with tho& 
more emphatical words in divine reve- 
lation—* If a man love me, he will 
© keep my words; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him,” 
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TROMITTUNT MEDICI 


QUOD MEDICORUM EST 


mY Hon. EP. 1. I. 2. VER. 115. 


PHYSICIANS ONLY BUAST THE HEALING ART. 


| Am the more pleaſed with theſe my 


papers, fince I find they have en- 


couraged ſeveral men of learning and 
wit to become my correſpondents. I 


yeſterday received the following eſſay 


_ againſt quacks, which I ſhall here com- 


municate to my readers for the good of 
the public, begging the writer's pardon 


for thole additions and retrenchments 


which I have made in it. e 


Tux defire of life is ſo natural and 


ſtrong a paſſion, that I have long 


| fince ceaſed to wonder at the great en- 
couragement which the practice of phy- 
fie finds among us. Well conſtituted 


governments have always made the pro- 
ſion of a phyſician both honourable 


and advantageous. Homer's Machaon 
and Virgil's Iapies were men of renown, 
heroes in war, and made at laſt as much 
havock among their enemics as among 
their friends, Thoſe who have little or 
no faith in the abilities of a quack will 
apply themſelves to him, either becauſe 
he is willing to ſell health at a reaſon- 


able profit, or becauſe the patient, like 


a drowning man, catches at every twig, 


and hopes for relief from the moſt igno- 


rant, when the moſt able phyſicians give 
him none, Though impudence and 
many words are as neceſſary to theſe 
itinerary Galens, as a laced hat for a 
Merry-Andrew, yet they would turn 


very little to the advantage of the owner, 
if there were not ſome inward ditpoſition 
in the ſick man to favour the pretenſions 


of the mountebank. Love of life in. 


the one, and of money in the other, cre- 
ates à good correſpondence between 


There is ſcarce a city ih Great Britain 


but has one of this tribe who takes it 
into his protection, and on the market- 


day harangues the good people f 
the place with aphoriſms and receipts. 


Vou may depend upon it, he comes not 


there for his own private intereſt, but 


out of a particular affection to the town, 
I remember one of theſe public-ſpirited 


artiſts at Hammerſmith, who told his 


audience, that he had been born and 
| bred there, and that having a ſpecial re- 
gard for the place of his nativity, he 
was determined to make a preſent of five 
ſhillings to as many as would accept of 
it. The whole crowd ſtood agape, and 
ready to take the doctor at his word: 
when putting his hand into a long bag, 
as every one was expecting his crown- 
piece, he drew out an handful of little 
packets, each of which he informed the 
lpeCtators was conſtantly fold at five 
ſhillings and ſix-pence, but that be 
would bate the odd five ſhillings to every 
inhabitant of that place: the whole 
aſſembly immediately cloſed with this 
generous offer, and took off all his phy- 
bc, after the doctor had made them 
vouch for one another, that there were 


no foreigners among them, but that 


they were all Hammerſmith men. 


. There is another branch of pretenders 
to this art, who, without either horſe 
or pickle-herring, lie ſnug in a garret, 


and ſend down notice to the world of 
their extraordinary parts and abilities 


by printed bills and advertiſements. 
Theſe ſeem to have derived their cuſtom 
from an Eaſtern nation which Herodo- 


tus ſpeaks of, among whom it was a 
law, that whenever any cure was per- 


hen, Pom PAM. K pls, 4 


formed, both the method of the cure, 
and an account of the diſtemper, thould 
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I concluded, that had all theſe adver- 


be fixed in ſome public place; but as 


cuſtoms will corrupt, theſe our moderns 


provide jthemſelves of perſons to atteſt 


the cure, before they publiſh or make. 


an experiment of the preſcription. I 
have heard of a porter, who ſerves as a 
knight of the polt under one of theſe 
operators; and, though he was never 
ſick in his life, has been cured of all the 
diſeaſes in the diſpenſary. Theſe are 
the men whole ſagacity has invented 
elixirs of all ſorts, pills and lozenges, 
and take it as an affront if you come to 
them before you are given over by every 
body elſe. Their medicines are infal- 
lible, and never fail of fuccets, that is 
of enriching the doctor, and ſetting the 
patient effectually at reſt. | | 

J lately dropt into a coif-e-houſe at 
Weſtminſter, where I found the room 
hung round with ornaments of this na- 
ture. There were elixirs, tinctures, the 
 Anndyne Fotus, Englith pills, electuaries, 
and in ſhort more remedies than I believe 
there are diſeaſes. At the ſight of ſo 


many. inventions, I could not but ima- 


ine myſelf in a kind of arſenal or ma- 
gazine, where ſtore of arms was repo— 
ited againſt any ſudden invaſion. Should 
you be attacked by the enemy ſide-ways, 
here was an infallible piece of defenſive 


armour to cure the pleuriſy: ſhould a 


diſtemper beat up your head-quarters, 
here you might purchaſe an impenetrable 
helmet, or, in the language of the artiſt, 


a cephalic tincture: if your main body 


be aſſaulted, here are various kinds of 
armour in caſe of various onſets. I be- 
gan to congratulate the preſent age upon 


the happineſs men might reaſonably hope 


for in life, when death was thus in a 
manner defeated ; and when pain itſelf 
would be of fo ſhort a duration, that it 
would but juſt ſerve to enhance the value 
of pleaſure, While I was in theſe 


thoughts, I unluckily called to mind a 
ſtory of an ingenious gentleman of the 


lait age, who lying violently afflicted 
wil the gout, a perſon came and offer- 


ed his ſervice to cure him by a method A | | 
Which in the Cretan fields with care ſhe 


which he aſſured him was infallible : the 
ſervant who received the meſſage carried 


it up to his maſter, who inquiring whe- 


ther the perion came on foot or in a cha- 
riot; and being informed that he was 
on foot Go, ſays he, * ſend the 
* knave about his buſineſs: was his me- 


© thod as infallible as he pretends, he 


0 would long before now have been in 
his coach and fix." In like manner 


Then to the patron of his art ne pray d; 


tiſers arrived to that {kill they pretend 
to, they would have had no need for to 


many years ſucceſſively to publiſh to ihe 


world the place of their abode, and th: 
virtues of their medicines. One of thele 


gentlemen indeed pretends to an effectual 


cure for leanneſs : what effects it may 
have upon thoſe who have tried it I can- 


not tell; but I am credibly informed, 


that the call for it has been fo great, 


that it has effectually cured the doctor 


himſelf of that diſtemper. Could each 
of them produce ſo good an inſtance of 
the ſucceſs of his medicines, they might 


ſoon periuade the world into an opinion 


ol them. | 
{ obſerve that moſt of the bills agree 


in one expreſjion, viz. that, „with 
© God's blefling,” they perform ſuch and 


ſuch cures; this expreflion is certainly 
very proper and emphatical, for that is 
all they have for it. And if ever a cure 
is performed on a patient where they are 
concerned, they can claim no greater 


ſnare in it than Virgil's Iapis in the cur- 
ing of ZEneas; he tried his (kill, was 
very aſſiduous about the wound, and 
indeed was the only vifible means that 


relieved the hero; but the poet aſſures 


us it was the particular aſſiſtance of a 
_ceity that ſpeeded the operation. An 
English reader may fee the whole ſtory 


in Mr. Dryden's tranſlation. 


Prop'd on his lance the penſi ve hero nod, 
And heard and ſaw unmov'd, the mourning 
crowd. | 


The fam'd phy ſician tucks his robes around, 


Wich realy hands, and haſtens to the wound. 
Witu gentle touches he performs his part, 
This way and that ſoliciting the dart, 


And exerciſes all his heavenly art. | 
All ſofé ning ümples, known of ſov'reign uſe, 


He preſſes out, and pours their noble juice; 

Theſe firſt infus'd, to lenify the pain, 

He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vains 

P'S: 

But now the goddeſs mother, moy*d with 
grief, 5 Ee 

And picrc'd with pity haſtens her relief, 

A branch of healing Dittany ſhe brought, 


ſought; - 


round ; | 


Rough is the ftem, which woolly leaves ſur- 


The leaves with flow'rs, the flow'rs with 


purple crown'd ; 


Well known to wounded goats; .a ſure relief 
To draw the pointed ſteel, and eaſe te grief. 
This Venus brings, in clouds igvoly'd; and 


brews | | 
Th' extracted liquor with Ambroſiaa dews, 
- 5? Fund 
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ſident as ycu call me, my firſt huſband 
I was married to at fourteen by my un- 
cle and guardian (as I afterwards dil- - 
covered) by way of ſale, for the third 
part of my fortune. 
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And od'rous Panacee: unſcen ſhe ſtands, 


Temp'ring the mixture with her heav'nly 


hands; 
And pours it in a bowl already crown'd 
With juice of med'cinal herbs, prepar'd to 
bathe the wound. 
The leech, unknowing of fuperior art, 


Which aids the cure, with this foments 


| the part; 
And in a moment ceas'd the raging ſmart. 


Stanch'd in the blood, and in the bottom ſtands 
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Ihe ſteel, but ſcarcely touch'd with tender 
hands, 

Moves up and follows of it's own \ accord; 

And health and vigour are at once reſtor d. 

Iapis firſt perceiv'd the cloſing wound; 

And firſt the footſteps of a God he found: 

© Arms, arms !* he cries : © the ſword and 

| © ſhield prepare, 

And ſenq the willing chief, renew'd to war, 

„This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 


Nor art's effeQ, but n by hands din ine. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 28, 


——CA_TIGATA REMORDENT. 


Juv. SAT. 11. VER. 35. 


PRACETESDY THE ACCUSATION THEY RETOR Te» 


MX paper on the club of widows 


has brought me in ſeveral letters; 
and, among the relt, a long one from 
Mrs. « Preſident, 48 e | 


SMART SIR, | 
OU are pleaſed to be very mer ry, as 
you imagine, with us widows: and 


you ſcem to ground your ſatire on our 
receiving conſolation ſo ſoon after the 


death . our dears, and the number we 


are pleaſed to admit for our companions; 


but you never reflect what huſhands we 
have buried, and how ſhort a forrow 
the los of them was capable of occa- 
For my. own part, Mrs. Pre- 


ed upon me as a mere child, he might 


breed up after his own fancy; if he 
killed my chamber-maid before my face, 
1 was ſuppoſed 10 ignorant, how could 


I think there was any hurt im it? When 


he came home roaring drunk at five in 


the morning, it was the cuſtom of all 
men that live 1 in the world. ] was not 


k to {ee 4 penny of money 7 tor, pGor thing), ; 


how could I manage it? He took a 
handſome couſin of his into the houle 
{as he faid) to be my houſekeeper, and 
to govern my ſervants ; for how ſhould 


i 198 how to. rule a family? and 
while ſhe had what money ſhe pleaſed, 


which was but reatonable for the trouble 
the was at for my good, I was not to 


pe fo cenſorious as to diſlike famillarity 


and kindneſs between near relations. I 
was too great a coward to contend, but 


This fellow look- - 


not (o ignorant a ova to be thus! im- 
poſed upon. J reſented his contempt 


as I ought to do, and as molt poor pat. 
ve blinded wives do, until it pleated 
Heaven to take away my tyrant, who 
left me free poſſeſſion of my own land, 


and a large jointure, My youth and 
money brought me many lovers, and 


| ſeveral endeavoured to eſtabliſh an in- 


tereſt in my heart while my huſband 
was in his laſt ſickneſs; the Honourable 
Edward Wait fort was one of the firlt 
who addreſſed to me, adviſed to it by a 


couſin of his that was an intimate friend, 
and knew to a penny what I was worth. 

Mr. Waitfort is a very agreeable man, 
and every body would like him as well 
as he does himſelf, if they did not plain- 


ly ſee that his eſteem and love 1s all 
taken up, and by ſuch an object, as it 
is impoſhble to get the better of; I 


mean himſelf. He made no doubt of © 


marrying me within four or five months, 


and began to proceed with ſuch an al- 


ſured eaſy ait; that piqued my pr ide not 
to baniſh him; quite contrary, out of 


pure malice, I heard his firſt decla- 


ration with ſo much innocent ſurprile, 
and bluſhed ſo prettily, I perceived it 
touched his very heart, and he thought 


me the beſt-natured filly poor thing on 
When.a man has ſuch a notion 
of a woman, he loves her better than he 


Earth. 


thinks he does. I was overjoyed to be 


thus revenged on him, for deſigning on 


my fortune ; and finding it was in my 
power to make his heart ake, I retolved 
to complete my conqueſt, and enter- 


tained ſeveral other pretenders. The 


firſt umpreſizon of my undeſigning inno- 


cence was to ltrong 1 in his head, he at 


8 
tributed 


tibuted all my followers to the inevita- 


veral bluſhes and fide glances, concluded 
himſelf the favourite; and when I uſed 
him like a dog for my diverſion, he 
thought it was all prudence and fear, 
and pitied the violence I did my own in- 
clinations to comply with my triends, 
* when I married Sir Nicholas Fribble of 
© fixty years of age. You know, Sir, the 
E caſcof Mrs. Medlar, I hope you would 
not have had me cry out my eyes for ſuch a 
E huſband. I ſhed tears enough for my 


widowhood a week after my marriage, 


and when he was putin his grave, reckon- 
ing he had been two years dead, and 
myſelf a widow of that ſtanding, 1 mar- 
ried three weeks afterwards John Sturdy, 


F.. his next heir. I had indeed ſome 
thoughts of taking Mr. Waittort, but 


J found he could ſtay, and beſides he 
thought it indecent to. aſk me to.marry 
again, until my year was out; ſo pri- 
vately reſolving him for my fourth, I 
took Mr. Sturdy for the preſent. Would 
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five and twenty, about {fix foot high, 
E and the ſtouteſt fox-hunter in the coun- 
try, and I believe I wiſhed ten thouſand 
tunes for my old Fribble again; he was 


the night Keeping them up at table with 


| him and his companions: however, 1 
think myſelf obliged to them for leading 


kim a chace in which he broke his neck. 
Mr. Waitfort began his addreſſes anzw, 
and I verily believe I had married him 
no, but there was a young officer in 


the guards that had debauche:l two or 


three of my acquaintance, and I could 


courtſhip. Mr. Waitfort heard of it, 
and read me ſuch an inſolent lecture 
upon the conduct of women, I married 
the officer that very day, out of pure 
ſpite to him. Half an hour after I was 


trom the Honourable Mr. Edward Wait- 
fort, in which he begged pardon for his 
paſhon, as proceeding from the violence 
of his love; I triumphed when I read 


ipoule ; and we were very merry toge- 
ther upon it, Alas! my mirth laſted a 
ſhort time; my young huſband was very 
much in debt whea I married him, and 
his firſt action afterwards was to {et up 
2 gilt chariot and fix in fine trappings 
before and behind, I had married io 


ble force of my charms z and from ſe- 


E you believe it, Sir, Mr. Sturdy was juſt 


following his dogs all the day, and all 


not forbear being a little vain of his 


married J received a penitential letter 


it, and could not help, out of the pride 
of my heart, ſhewing it to my new 
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haſtily I had not the prudence to reſerve 


my eſtate in my own hands; my ready- 
money was loſt in two nights at the 
Groom -porter's; and my diamond neck- 
lace, which was ſtole, I did not know 
how, I met in the ſtreet upon Jenny 
Wheedle's neck. My plate vaniſhed 
piece by piece, and I had been reduced 
to downright pewter, if my officer had 
not been delic;onfly killed in a duel, b 
4 fellow that had cheated him of five 
hundred pounds, and afterwards, at his 
on requeſt, ſatished him and me too, 
by running him through the body. Mr, 
Waitfort was ſtill in love, and told me 
io again; and © prevent all fears of ill 
ulage, he defired me to relerve every 
thing in my own hands: but now my 


acquaintance began to with me joy orf 


his conftancy, my charms were declin- 
ing, and I could not reſiſt the delight J 
took in ſhewing the young flirts about 
town it was yet in my power to give 


pain to a man of ſenſe: this, and ſome 


private hopes he would hang himſelf, 
and what a glory would it be for me, 


and how I ſhould be envied, made me 


accept of being third wife to my Lord 
Friday. I propoſed, from my rank and 
his eſtate, to live in all the joys of pride; 
but how was I mittaken? he was nei- 
ther extravagant nor ill- natured, nor de- 
bauched. I fuffered however more with 
him than with all others. He was ſple— 


hearkening to his imaginary ails; it was 
impoſſible to tell what would pleaſe him; 


what he liked when the ſun ſhined, made 


him fick when it rained ; he had no diſ- 
temper, but lived in conſtant fear of 
them all: my good genius dictated to 
me to bring him acquainted with Dr. 
Gruel; from that day he was always 
contented, becauie he had names for all 


his complaints; the good doctor turnſh- 


ed him with reaſons for all his pains, 


tevers.; when it grew cloudy he gene- 


rally apprehended a conſumption. To 


ſhorten the hiſtory of this wretched part 
of my life, he ruined a good conſtitu- 
tion by- endeayouring to mend it, and 
took ſeveral medicines, which ended in 
taking the grand remeiy, which cored 
both him and me of ail our uneulinelies, 
After his death, I did not expect to hear 
any more of Mr. Waitfort; I knew he 
had renounced me to ali his friends, and 
7 D 2 been 


netic. I was forced to fit whole days 


and preſcriptions for every fancy that 
troubled him; in hot weather he lived 
upon juleps, and let blood to prevent 
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he affected to talk of with great indif- 
ferency; I gave over thinking of him, 


being told that he was engaged with a 


pretty woman and a great fortune; it 
vexed me a little, but not enough to 
make me neglect the advice of my couſin 
Wiſhwell, that came to ſee me the day 
my lord went into the country with 


Ruſſel; ſhe told me experimentally, no- 
thing put an unfaithful lover and a dear 


huſband ſo ſoon out of one's head, as a 
new one; and at the ſame time, propoſed 
to me a kinſman of hers—* You under- 


© ſtand enough of the world,” faid ſhe, 


© to know money 1s the moſt valuable 
© conſideration z he is very rich, and I 
© am ſure cannot live long; he has a 
© cough that mult carry hin-off foon.” 
I knew afterwards ſhe had given the 
{elf ſame character of me to him; but 
however I was ſo much perſuaded by 
her, I haſtened on the match tor fear 
he ſhould die before the time came; he 


had the ſame fears, and was ſo preſſing, 
I married him in a fortnight, reſolving 
to keep it private a fortnight longer. 
During this fortnight Mr. Waitfort 


came to make me a viſit : he told me he 


| had waited on me ſooner, but had that 

reſpect for me, he would not interrupt 
me in, the firſt day of my affliction for 
my dear lord; that as ſoon as he heard 


1 was at liberty to make another choice, 


he had broke off a match very advan- 
| tageous for his fortune juſt upon the 


point of concluſion, and was forty times 
more in love with me than ever. I never 


received more pleaſure in my life than 
from this declaration; but I compoſed 


my face to a grave air, and ſaid the news 


of his engagement had touched me to 
the heart; that, in a raſh jealous fit, I 

had married a man I could never have 
thought on, if I had not loſt all hopes 
of him. Good-natured Mr. Waitfort 

had like to have dropt down dead at 
hearing this, but went from me with 


ſuch an air as plainly ſhewed me he laid 
all the blame upon himſelf, and hated 


thoſe friends that had adviſed him to 


the fatal application; he ſeemed as much 
touched by my misfortune as his own, 
tor he had not the leaſt doubt J was ſtill 
paffionately in love with him. The truth 
of the ſtory is, my new huſband gave 
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been very witty upon my choice, which 


me reaſon to repent J had not ſtaid for 
him ; he had married me tor my money, 


and I ſoon found he loved money to gif. 


traction; there was nothing he would 
not do to get it, nothing he would not 
ſuffer to preſerve it; the ſmalleſt expence 
kept him awake whole nights; and 
when he paid a bill it was with as many 
ſigns, and after as many delays, as a 
man that endures the Joſs of a limb. 1 
heard nothing but reproots for extrava- 
gancy whatever I did. I ſaw very well that 
he would have ſtarved me, but tor loſing 


my jointures; and he ſuffered agonies 


between the grief of ſeeing me have ſo 
good a ſtomach, and the fear that it he 
made me faſt, it might prejudice my 


health. I did not doubt he would have 
| broke my heart, if I did not break his, 


which was allowable by the law of ſelt— 
defence. The way was very caſy : [ 
reſolved to ſpend as much money as! 
could, and, before he was aware of the 
ſtroke, appeared before him in a two 
thouſand pound diamond necklace ; he 
ſaid nothing, but went quietly to his 
chamber, and, as it is thought, compo{cd 
himſelf with a doſe of opium. I behaved 
myſelf fo well upon the occaſion, that to 
this day I believe he died of an apoplexy. 
Mr. Waitfort was reſolved not to be too 
late this time, and I heard from him 
in two days. I am almoſt out of my 
weeds at this preſent writing, and very 
doubtful whether I will marry him or 
no. I do not think of a ſeventh, for 
the ridiculous reaſon you mention, but 


out of pure morality that I think ſo much 


conſtancy ſhould be rewarded, though I 
may not do it after all perhaps. I do 
not believe all the unreaſonable malice 
of mankind can give a pretence why I 
ſhould have been conſtant to the memory 
of any of the deceaſed, or have ſpent 
much time in grieving for an inſolent, 
inſignificant, negligent, extravagant, 
ſplenetic, or covetous huſband; my firſt 


inſulted me, my ſecond was nothing to 
me, my third diſguſted me, the fourth 


would have ruined me, the fifth tor- 
mented me, and the ſixth would have 
ſtarved me. If the other Jadies you 
name would thus give in their huſbancs 
pictures at length, you would {e+ the) 
have had as little reaſon as myſelf !v 


loſe their hours in weeping and wailing. 
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NON POSSIDENTEM MULTA VOCAVERIS 
RECTE BEATUM3 RECTIUS OCCUPAT 
NOMEN ZEATI, GUI DEORUM 
MUNERIBUS SAPIENTER UTI) 
DURAMQUE CALLET PAUPERIEM PATI. 


HoR. Ove IX. Lo 4. VER. 45» 


BELIEVE NOT THOSE THAT LANDS POSSESS, | 
AND SHINING HEAPS OF USELESS OREy | 
THE ONLY LORDS OF HAPPINESS 
Bur RATHER THOSE THAT KNOW, 
FOR WHAT KIND FATES BESTOW, 
AND HAVE THE ART TO USE THE STORE: 
THAT HAVE THE GENEROUS SZILL TO BEAR 
THE HATED WEIGHT OF POVERT. | 


Was once engaged in diſcourſe with 
a Roſicrucian about * the great ſe- 
«© cret.* As this kind of men (I mean 


thoſe of them who are not profeſſed 


cheats) are over-run with enthuſiaſin 
and philoſophy, it was very amuſing to 
Hear this religious adept deſcanting on 
| his pretended difcovery., He talked of 


the ſecret as of a ſpirit which lived with- 


in an emerald, and converted every thing 


that was near it to the higheſt perfection 


it is capable of, * It gives a luſtre,” 


ſays he, to the ſun, and water to the 


diamond. It irradiates every metal, 
© and enriches lead with all the proper- 
« ties of gold. It heightens ſmoke into 
. 
* 


flame, flame into light, and light into 
glory.“ He further added, that a ſin- 
gle ray of it diſſipates pain, and care, 


and melancholy, from the perſon on 
whom it falls. In ſhort,* ſays he, 


place into a kind of heaven.“ After 
he had gone on for ſome time in this un- 


intelligible cant, I found that he jumbled 
natural and moral ideas together in the 
ſame diſcourſe, and that his great ſecret 


was nothing elſe but content. | 
This virtue does indeed produce, in 
ſome meaſure, all thoſe effects which 


| the alchymilt uſually aicribes to what he 
| calls the philoſopher's ſtone; and if it 


does not bring riches, it aves the ſame 
thing, by baniſhing the deſire of them. 
If it cannot remove the diſquietudes 
arifing out of man's mind, body, or 


fortune, it makes him eaſy under them. 


It has indeed a kindly influence on the 
toul of man, in reſpect ot every being 
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to whom he ſtands related. It extin- 


guiſhes all murmur, repining, and in- 
gratitude, towards that Being who has 


allotted him his part to act in this world. 
It deſtroys all inordinate ambition, and 
every tendency to corruption, with re- 


gard to the community wherein he is 


placed. It gives ſweetneſs to his con- 


verſation, and a perpetual ſerenity to all 


his thoughts, 

Among the many methods which 
might be made ule of for the acquiring 
of this virtue, I ſhall only mention the 


two following. Firſt of all, a man 
ſhould always conſider how much he 


has more than he wants: and ſecondly, 


how much more unhappy he might be 


than he really is. | | 
Firſt of all, a man ſhould always con- 
ſider how much he has more than he 


| wants. I am wondertully pleaſed with 
it's preſence naturally changes every 


the reply which Ariſtippus made to one 


who condoled him upon the loſs of a 
tarm—* Why, ſaid he, © I have three 
© farms ſtill, and you have but one; ſo 


© that J ought rather to bs afflicted for 
you, than you for me.“ On the con- 


trary, fooliſh men are more apt to con- | 


ſider what they have loſt than what they 


poſſeſs; and to fix their eyes upon thoſe 
Who are richer than themſelves, rather 


than on thoſe who are under greater ditht- 
culties. All the real pleaſures and con- 
veniencies of life lie in a narrow com- 
paſs ; but it is the humour of mankiad 


to be always looking forward, and ſtrain- 
ing after one who has got the ſtart of 


them in wealth and honour. * For this 
reaſon, as there are none can be properly 
| | 5 | called 
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called rich, who have not more than they 
want; there are few rich men in any of the 
politer nations but among the middle fort 

of people, who keep their withes within 
their fortunes, and have more wealth 
than they know how to enjoy, Per- 
tons of a higher rank live in a kind of 
ſplendid poverty, and are perpetually 
wanting, becaule, inſtead of acquieſcing 
in the ſolid pleaſures of life, they endea- 
your to outvy one another in ſhadows 


and appearances. Men of ſenſe have at 
all times beheld with a great deal of 


mirth this filly game that is playing over 
their heads, and by contracting their de- 
' tres, enjoy all that ſecret ſatisfaction 
which others are always in quelt ol, 
The truth is, this ridiculous chace after 
imaginary pleaſures cannot be fufliciently 
expoled, as it is the great ſource of 
thoſe evils which generally undo a na- 
tion. Let a man's eftate be what it will, 
he is a poor man if he does not live 
within it, and naturally lets himtelf to 
ſale to any one that can give him his 
price. When Pittacus, after the death 


of his brother, who had left him a good 
eltate, was offered a great ſum of money 


by the King of Lydia, he thanked him 


for his kindneſs, but told him he had al- 


ready more by half than he knew what 


to do with. In ſhort, content is equi- 
valent to wealth, and luxury to poverty; 
or, to give the thought a more agreeable 
turn Content is natural wealth,” fays 
- Socrates; to which I ſhall add, Luxury 
is artificial poverty. 


who are always aiming after ſoperfluous 


and imaginary enjoyments, and will not 


be at the trouble of contracting their de- 
pres, an excellent ſaying of Bion the 
philoſopher; namely, that no man has 
ſo much care as he who endeavours af- 
ter the moſt happineſs. „ 


In the ſecond place, every one ought 


to reflect how much more unhappy he 
might be than he really is. The former 
_ conſideration took in ail thoſe who are 
- ſufficiently provided with the means to 
make themſelves eaſy; this regards ſuch 


as actually lie under ſome prefſure or 


misfortune. Theie may receive great 
alleviation from ſuch a comparilon as the 
unhappy perſon may make vetween him- 


lelf and others, or between the misfor- 


tunes which he ſuffers, and greater miſ- 


fortunes which miglit have befallen him. 


1 like the ſtory of the honeſt Dutch- 
man, who, upon breaking his leg by a 
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I ſhall theretore 
recommend to the conſideration of thoſe 


fall from the mainmaſt, told the ſtander:. 
by, it was a great mercy that it was not 
his neck. To which, ſince I am got 
into quotations, give me leave to add 
the ſaying of an old philoſopher, who, 
after having invited ſome of his rien; 
to dine with him, was ruffled by his 
wife that came into the room in a pat. 
ſion, and threw down the table that 
ſtood before them—* Every one, {ſays 
he, © has his calamity, and he is a hap. 
* py man that has no greater than this," 
We find an inſtance to the fame purpoſe 


in the life of Doctor Hammond, written 


by Biſhop Fell. As this good man was 
troubled with a complication of diftem. 
pers, when he had the gout upon him, 
he uſed to thank God that it was not 


the ſtone; and when he had the ſtone, 
that he had not both thele diſtempers on 


him at the tame time. | 

J cannot conclude this eſſay without 
obſerving that there was never any 1yl- 
tem, beſides that of Chriſtianity, which 
could effectually produce in the mind of 
man the virtue I have been hitherto 


ſpeaking of. In order to make us con- 


tent with our preſent condition, Pany 


of the ancient philotophers tell us that 


our diſcontent only hurts ourſelves, 


without being able to make any altera- 


tion in our circumſtances; others, that 


whatever evil befals us is derived to us 


by a fatal neceſſity, to which the gods 
themieives are ſubject ; while others very 


gravely tell the man who is milcrable, 


that it is neceſſary he ſhould be 10 to 
Keep up the harmony of the univerſe, 
and that the ſcheme of Providence would 
be troubled and perverted were he other- 
wiſe.” Theſe, and the like conſidera- 


tions, rather ſilence than {atisfy a min, 
They may thew him that his diſcontent 
is unreatonable, but are by no means 
ſufficient to relieve it. They rather give 
deſpair than conſolation. In a word, a 


man might reply to one of theie com- 


torters, as Auguſtus did to his friend 
who advited him not to grieve for the 
death of a perſon whom he loved, be- 


cauſe his grief could not fetch him again 


— It is tor that very reaſon,” ſaid the 


emperor, © that I grieve.” 
On the contrary, religion bears a more 
tender regard to human nature. It pre- 


ſcribes to every miſerable man the means 


of bettering his condition; nay, it ſhews 


him that the bearing of his atflictions as 


he ought to do will naturally end in 
the removal of them: it makes him ealy 


he re y 
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here, becauſe it can make him happy 

hereafter. . 
Upon the whole, a contented mind is 

the greatelt bleſſing a man can enjoy in 


this world; and if in the preſent life his 
happineſs ariſes from the ſubduing of 
his delires, it will ariſe in the next from 
the gratification of them, 
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NO ROOM 1s LEFT FOR 


Lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged 
hermit go by him barefoot “ Fa- 


ther, ſays he, © you are in a very mi- 


£ ſerable condition if there is not another 
£ world.'—* True, ſon, ' ſaid the her- 
mit; „but what is thy condition if there 
© is? Man is a creature deſigned for 
two different ſtates of being, or rather 
for two different lives. His firtt life is 
fhort and tranſient ; his ſecond perma- 
nent and lafting. The queition we are 
all concerned in, is thie—In which of 
theſe two lives it is our chief intereſt to 
make ourſelves happy? Or, in other 
words, whether we thould endeavour to 
jecure to ourſelves the pleaſures and 
gratifications of a life which is uncer- 
tain and precarious, and at it's utmoſt 
length of a very inconſiderable dura- 
tion; or to ſecure to ourſelves the plea- 
fares of a life which is fixed and ſettled, 
and will never end? Every man, upon 
the firſt hearing of this queſtion, knows 
very well which fide of it he ought to 
cloſe with. But however right we are 
in theory, it is plain that in practice we 
adhere to the wrong ſide of the queition. 


We make proviſions for this life as 


though it were never to have an end, and 
for the other life as though it were never 
to have a beginning. . 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who 
is a ſtranger to human nature, acci- 
dentally alight upon the earth, and taxe 
a ſurvey of it's inhabitants, what would 
his notions of us be? Would not he 
think that we are a ſpecies of beings 
made for quite different ends and pur- 
Poſes than what we really are? Muſt not 
he imagine that we were placed in this 
world to get riches and honours? Would 
not he think that it was our duty to toil 
ater wealth, and ſtation, and title? 
Nay, would he not believe we were for- 
hidden poverty, by threats of eternal 
puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our 
pleaſures under pain of damnation ? He 
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would certainly imagine that we were 
influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite 
oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed pre- 
{cribed to ns. And truly, according 
to ſuch an imagination, he muſt con- 
clude that we are a ſpecies of he molt 
obedient creatures in the univerte; that 
'we are conſtant to our duty; and that 
we keep a ſteady eye on the end for 
which we were ſent hither. 
But how great would be his aſtoniſh- 
ment, when he learnt that we were be- 


ings not deſigned to exiſt in this world 


above threeſcore and ten years; and that 
the greateſt part of this buty ſpecies fall 
ſhort even of that age? How would he 
be loſt in horror and admiration, when 
he ſhould) know that this ſet of crea- 
tures, who lay out all their endeavours 
for this life, which ſcarce deſerves the 
name ot. exiſtence; when, I ſay, he 
ſhould know that this ſet of creatures 
are to exiſt to all eternity in another life, 
for which they make no preparations ? 
Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to 


reaſon, than that men, who are per- 


ſuaded of theſe two different ſtates of 


being, ſhould be perpetually employed 
in providing for a life of threeſcore and 


ten years, and neglecting to make pro- 
viſion for that, which, after many my- 
riads of years, will be till new and ſtill 
beginning; eſpecially when we conſider 
that our endeavours for making our- 
ſelves great, or rich, or honourable, or 
whatever elſe we place our happineſs 


in, may, after all, prove unſucceſsful ; 


whereas if we conſtantly and ſincerely 
endeavour to make ourſelves happy in 
the other life, we are ſure that our en- 


denvours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall 
not be ditappointed of our hope. 


The following queſtion is ſtarted by 
On of the ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the 


whole body of the earth were à great 
ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that 
a ſingle grain or particle of this ſand 

| | ſhould 
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ſhould be annihilated every thouſand 
years? Suppoling then that you had it 
in your choice to be happy all the while 
this prodigious -maſs of fand was con- 
fuming by this (low method until there 
was not a grain of it left, on condition 
you were to be miſerable for ever after? 
or, ſuppoſing that you might be happy 
for ever after, on condition you would 
be miſerable until the whole maſs of 
land were thus 2nnihilated at the rate of 
one ſand in a thouſand years : which of 
| theſe two caſes would you make your 
choice? | | 
It muſt be confeſſed, in this caſe, fo 
many thouſands of years are to the ima- 
gination as a kind of eternity, though 
in reality they do not bear ſo great a 
proportion to that duration which is to 
tollow them, as an unit does to the 
greateſt number which you can put to- 
gether in figures, or as one of thoſe 
 ſands'to the ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon 
therefore tells us, without any manner 
of heſitation, which would be the better 
part in this choice. However, as I have 
before intimated, our reaſon might in 
ſuch caſe be fo overſet by the ima- 
gination, as to diſpoſe ſome perſons to 
fink under the conſideration of the great 


length of the firſt part of this duration, 


and of the great diſtance of that ſecond 


and miſerable to all eternity; or, on the 
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duration, which is to ſucceed it. The 
mind, I fay, might give itſelf up to that 
happineſs which is at hand, conſiderinę 
that it is ſo very near, and that it would 
laſt fo very long. But when the choice 
we actually have before us is this, Whe. 
ther we will chuſe to be happy for the 
ſpace of threeſcore years and ten, nay, 
perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I 
might {ay only of a day or an hour, 
contrary, miſerable for this ſhort term 
of years, and happy for a whole eter. 
nity: what words are ſufficient to ex. 
preſs that folly and want of conſidera- 
tion which in ſuch a cafe makes a wrong 
choice? . 


I here put the caſe even at the worſt, 
by ſuppoſing, what ſeldom happens, that 
a courſe of virtue makes us miſerable 
in this life: but if we ſuppoſe, as it ge- 
nerally happens, that virtue would make 
us more happy even in this life than a 


contrary courſe of vice; how can we 
{uſtciently admire the ſtupidity or mad- 


neſs of thoſe perſons who are capable of 
making ſo abiurd a choice? 


Every wile man, therefore, will con- 
ſider this life only as it may conduce to 


the happineſs of the other, and chear- 
fully ſacrifice the pleaſures of a few years 
to thoſe of an eternity. . | 


No DLXXVI. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4. 


NITOR IN, ADVERSUM3 NEC ME, QUI CETERA, VINCIT 
IMPETUS3z ET RAPIDO CON TRARIUS EVEHOR ORBI» 


15TEER AGAINST THEIR MOTIONS, NOR AMI 
| BURNE BACK BY ALL THE CURRENT OF THE SEK. 


Remember a young man of very live- 
I ly parts, and of a ſprightly turn in 
_ converſation, who had only one fault, 
which was an inordinate defire of ap- 
pearing faſhionable. This ran him into 
many amours, and conſequently into 


many diſtempers. He never went to 
bed until two o'clock, in the morning, 


becauſe he would not be a queer fel- 
low; and was every now and then 
knocked down by a conſtable, to ſigna- 


lize his vivacity. He was initiated into 


half a dozen clubs before he was one 
and twenty, and ſo improved in them 
his natural gaiety of temper, that you 


might frequently trace him to his lodg- 
ing by a range of broken windows, and 


OvIp. MET. L. II. VER. 72. 


ADD15SON.s 


other the like monuments of wit and 


zallantry. To be ſhort, after having 
Fully eſtabliſhed his reputation of being 


a very agreeable rake, he died of old age 
at five and twenty. | | 7 
There is, indeed, nothing which be— 


trays a man into ſo many errors and in- 


conveniences, as the deſire of not appear- 


ing ſingular; for which reaſon it is very 
neceſſary to form a right idea of fiugu- 


larity, that we may know when it is 


laudable, and when it is vicious. In 
the firſt place, every man of ſenſe will 
agree with me, that ſingularity is laud- 


able, when, in contradiction to 3 mul- 
titude, it adheres to the dictates of 
conſcience, morality, and honour. In 


thele 


wn AY & =} 
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puts „ 
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theſe caſes we ought to conſider, that it 
is not cuſtom, but duty, which is the 
rule of action; and that we ſhould be 
only ſo far ſociable, as we are reaſon- 
able creatures. Truth is never the leis 
ſo, for not being attended to: au it is 
the nature of actions, not the number 
of actors, by which we ought to regulate 
dur behaviour. Singularity in concerns 
of this kind is to be looked upon as he- 
roic bravery, in which a man leaves the 
ſpecies only as he foars above it. What 


greater inſtance can there be of a weak 


and puſillanimous temper, than for a 
man to paſs his whole life in oppoſition 
to his own ſentiments? or not to dare 
to be what he thinks he ought to be? 
Singularity, therefore, is only vicious 
when it makes men act contrary to rea- 
ton, or when it puts them upon diſtin— 
guiſhing themſelves by trifles. As tor 
the firlt of theſe, who are fingular in 
any thing that is irreligious, unmoral, 
or diſhonourable, I believe every one 


will eaſily give them up. I ſhall there- 


fore ſpeak of thoſe only who are re- 
mirkable for their ſingularity in things 
of no in:portarce, as in dreis, belia- 
viour, converſation, and all the little 
intercourſes of life. In theſe caſes 
there is a certain deference due to cuſ- 
tom; and notwithſtanding there may be 
a colour of reaſon to deviate from the 
multitude in ſome particulars, a man 
ought to ſacrifice his private inclina- 
tions and opinions to the practice of the 
public. It muſt be confeſſed that good 
ſenſe often makes a humouriſt; hut then 
it unqualifies him for being of any mo- 
ment in the world, and renders him 


ridiculous to perſons of a much inferior 


underitanding. 1 
I have heard of a gentleman in the 
north of England, who was a remark- 


e inſtance of this fooliſh ſingularity. 


He had laid it down as a rule within 


lumſelf, to act in the moſt indifferent 


parts of life according to the moſt ab- 


tracted notions of reaſon and good ſenſe, 


».thout any regard to faſhion or exam - 


pic. This humour broke out at firſt 


in many little oddneſſes: he had never 
any ſtated hours for his dinner, ſupper, 


or ſleep Becauſe,” ſaid he, we ought 


© to attend the calls of nature, and not 


c {et our appetites to our meals, but 


bring our meals to our appctites.“ In 
his converſation with country gentle- 


men, he would not make ule of a phraſe 


that was not ltrictly true; he never told 


_ eſtate ; but the jud | 
he did no harm, contented himſelf with 
iſſuing out a commiſſion of lunacy againſt 


any of them, that he was his humble 
ſervant, but that he was his well-wiſher, 
and would rather be thought a male- 


content, than drink the king's health 


when he was not dry. He would thrift 
his head out of his chamber-window 
every morning, and after having gaped 


for treſh air about half an hour, repeat 


fifty verſes as loud as he could bawl 
them for the benefit of his lungs: to 
which end he generally took them out 
of Homer; the Greek, tongue, eſpe- 
cially in that author, being more deep 
and ſonorous, and more conducive to 
expectoration, than any other. He had 
many other particularities, for which 
he give found and philoſophical reaſons. 
As this humour ſtill grew upon him, 


. SO * 
he choſe to wear a turban inſtead of a 


perriwigz concluding very juſtly, that a 
bandage of clean linen about his head 


was much more wholctome, as well as 
cicanly, than the caul of a wig, which 
is {ſoiled with frequent perfſpirations. 
He afterwards judiciouſly obſerved, that 
the many ligatures in our Engliſh dreſs 


muſt naturally check the circulation of | 
the blood; for which reaſon, he made. 


his breeches.and his doublet of one con- 
tinued piece of cloth, after the manner 


of the Huffars. In ſhort, by following 
the pure dictates of reaſon, he at length 


departed ſo much from the reſt of his 


countrymen, and indeed from his whole 
ſpecies, that his friends would have clap- 


ped him into Bedlam, and have begged his 


O 


him, and putting his eſtate into the 
hands of proper guardians. 

The fate of this philoſopher puts me 
in mind of a remark in Monſieur Fon- 
tenelle's Dialogues of the Dead. The 
© ambitious and the covetous,' ſays he, 
© are. madmen to all intents and pur- 
* poſes, as much as thoſe who are ſhut 
© up in dark rooms ; but they have the 
good luck to have numbers on their 
© fide; whereas the frenzy of one who 
is given up for a lunatic, is a frenzy 
c 


hors P e@uvre;' that is, in other words, 


ſomething which is ſingular in it's kind, 


and does. not fall in with the madneſs 


of a multitude. | | 5 
The ſubject of this eſſay was occa- 


ſionecl by a letter which I received not 


long fince, and which, for want of room 


at preſent, I ſhall inſert in my next paper. 


7Þ Ne 


ce being informed that 


u__ 
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Ne DLXXVII. FRIDAY, AUGUST 6. 


-o TOLERABLE, S1 NON 


ET FURERE INCIPIAS—— 


Juv. SAT. vi. VER» 613. 


THIS MIGHT BE BORNE WITH, IF YOU DID NOT RAVE. 


( HE letter mentioned in my laſt 
| paper is as follows. 


35 | N 

O U have ſo lately decried that cuſ- 
XK tom, too much in uſe amongſt 
moſt people, of making themſelves the 


ſubjects of their writings and conver- 


ſition, that I had ſome difficulty to per- 
ſuade mylelf to give you this trouble, 
until I had conſidered, that though I 
ſhould ſpeak in the firſt perſon, yet I 
could not be juſtly charged with vanity, 
ſince I ſhall not add my name; as allo, 


becauſe what I ſhall write will not, to 
ſay the beſt, redound to my praiſe ; but 
is only deſigned to remove a prejudice 


conceived againſt me, as I hope, with 
very little foundation. My ſhort hiſ- 
_ tory is this. „ + 

1 have lived for ſome years laſt paſt 
altogether in London, until about a 
month ago an acquaintance of mine, 
for whom I have done ſome ſmall ſer- 


vices in town, invited me to paſs part of 


the ſummer with him at his houſe in the 
7 country. 
found a very hearty welcome. My 


friend, an honeſt plain man, not being 
qualified to paſs away his time without 
the reliefs of buſineſs, has grafted the 


farmer upon the gentleman, and brought 
himſelf to ſubmit even to the ſervile 
parts of that employment, ſuch as in- 


ſpecting his plough, and the like. This 


neceſſarily takes up ſome of his hours 
every day; and as I have no relith for 


lach diverſion, I uſed at theſe times to 


retire either to my chamber, or a ſhady 


walk near the houſe, and entertain my- 


ſelf with ſome agreeable author. Now 
you muſt know, Mr. opeclator, that 
_ when I read, eſpecially if it be poetry, 
it is very uſual with me, when I meet 
with any paſſage or expreſſion which 
ſtrikes me much, to pronounce it aloud, 
with that tone of the voice which I 
think. agreeable to the ſentiments there 


expreſſed; and to this I generally add 


ſome motion or action of the body. Tt 'bourhood, who frequently viſited us, 


and who one day, after having heard oo | 


4 was not long before 1 was obſerved by 


* p ” g A 


I accepted his invitation, and 


ſome of the family in one of theſe he- 
roic fits, who thereupon received im- 
preſſions very much to my diſadvantage, 
This however I did not ſoon diſcover, 


nor ſhould have done probably, had it 


not been for the following accident. [I 


had one day ſhut myſelf up in my cham- 
ber, and was very deeply engaged in 


the ſecond book of Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt. I walked to and fro with the 
book in my hand, and, to ſpeak the 
truth, I fear I made no little noiſe; 
when preſently coming to the follow ing 
lines, | . 


On a ſudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder, &c. 


I in great tranſport threw open the door 


of my chamber, and found the greateſt 


part of the family ſtanding on the out- 


fide in a very great conſternation, I 
was in no leſs confuſion, and begged 


pardon for having difturbed them; ad- 


dreſſing myſelf particularly to comfort 


one of the children, who received an 


unlucky fall in this action, while he 
was too intently ſurveying my medita- 


tions through the key-hole. To be 


ſhort, after this adventure I eaſily ob- 
ſerved that great part of the family, 


eſpecially the women and children, 


looked upon me with ſome appreh-- 
ſons of fear; and my friend himtel, 


though he ſtil] continues his civilitice | 


to me, did not ſeem altogether eaſy. I 
took notice, that the butler was never 


after this accident ordered to leave thc 


bottle upon the table after dinner. Ado 
to this, that I frequently overheard de 
ſervants mention me by the name of 
the crazed gentleman, the gentleman a 


little touched, the mad Londoner, and 


the like, This made me think it high 
time for me to ſhift my quarters, which 


I reſolved to do the firſt handſome op- 


portunity; and was confirmed in this 
relolution by a young lady in the neigh- 


ways been very much 
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the fine things I was able to ſay, was 
pleaſed with a ſcornful ſmile to bid me 
go to ſleep. | | EK 
The firſt minute I got to my lodg- 
ings in town, I let pen to paper, to de- 
fire your opinion, whether, upon the eyi- 
dence before you, I am mad or not. I 


can bring certificates that I behave my- 
ſelf ſoberly before company, and I hope 


there is at leaſt ſome merit in withdraw- 
ing to be mad. Look you, Sir, I am 
contented to be eſteemed a little touched, 
as they phraſe it, but ſhould be ſorry to 
be madder than my neighbours ;- there- 
fore, pray let me be as much in my 
ſenſes as you can afford. I know I 


could bring yourſelf as an initance of 
a man who has confeſſed talking to 


himſelf; but your's is a particular caſe, 
and cannot juſtify me, who have not 
kept filence any part of my life. What 


if I ſhould own myſelf in love? you 
know lovers are always allowed the 


comfort of ſoliloquy. But I will ſay 


no more upon this ſubject, becauſe I 
have long ſince obſerved, the ready way 


to be thought mad is to contend that 
you are not ſo; as we generally conclude 
that man drunk who takes pains to be 


thought ſober. I will therefore leave 


myſelf to your determination; but am 


the more deſirous to be thought in my 
ſenſes, that if may be no diſcredit to 
you when I aſſure you that I have al- 


Your admirer. 


F. 8. It I muſt be mad, I deſire the 
young lady may believe it is for her. 
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THE HUMBLE PETITION OF JOHN 
A NOKES AND JOHN A STILES, 

SHEWETH, 1 
THAT your petitioners have cauſ:s 
depending in Weſtminſter-hall above 


five hundred years, and that we deſpair 
of ever ſeeing them brought to an iſſu: 


that your petitioners have not been in- 


volved in thefe law-ſuits out -of any 
litigious temper of their own, but by the 
inſtigations of contentions perſons; that 
the young lawyers in our inns of court 


are continually ſetting us together by 


the ears, and think they do us no hurt, 


becauſe they plead for us without a fee; 


that many of the gentlemen of the robe 
have no other clients in the world be- 
lides us two; that when they have n 
thing elſe to do, they make us plaintiffs 
and defendants, though they were never 


retained by any of us: that they tra- 


duce, condemn, or acquit us, without 
any manner of regard to our reputa- 
tions and good names in the world, 


Your petitioners therefore, being there- 


unto encouraged by the favourable re- 


ception which you lately gave to our 


kinſman Blank, do humbly pray, that 
you will put an end to the controverſies 
which have been fo long depending be- 
tween us your ſaid petitioners, and that 


our enmity may not endure from genes 


ration to generation; it being our reſo- 


lution to live hereafter as it becometh 


men of peaceable diſpoſitionç3g. 


bound, ſhall ever pray, &c. 


And your petitioners, as in duty 


Ne DLXXVIIL. MONDAY, AUGUST 9. 


—FQUE FERIS HUMANA IN CORPORA TRANSIT, 


 INQUE FERAS NOSTER 


Oviv.MgT. L. xv. VER. 167, 


TH? UNBODIED SPIRIT F LIE Sm 


AND LODGES WHERE IT LIGHTS, IN MAN OR BEAST» 


HERE has been very great rea- 
lon, on ſeveral accounts, for the 


learned world to endeavour at ſettling 
what it was that might be ſaid to com- 
pole perſonal identity. 


Mr. Locke, after having premiſed that 
the word Perſon properly ſignifies a think- 
ing intelligent being, that has reaſon and 
reflection, and can conſider itſelf as it- 


lelf; concludes, that it is conſeiouſ- 


Da vpEN. 


neſs alone, and not an indenity of ſub- 


ſtance, which, makes this perſonal iden- 
tity of ſameneſs. 
© {ciouſnels,” ſays that author, © that 
I ſaw the ark and Noah's flood, as 


© Had I the ſame cone 
that I ſaw an overflowing of the 


who write this now, that ſaw the 
Thames overflow laſt winter, and that 
7 E 2 4 viewed 


K aA a K Aa 


Thames laſt winter; or as that I now 
write; I conld no more doubt chat I 


K — 
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viewed the flood at the general deluge, 
was the ſame ſelf, place that ſelf in 
what ſubſtance you pleaſe, than that 
I'who' write this am the ſame mylelf 


material or no, that I was yeſterday; 
for as to this point of being the fame 
ſelf, it matters not whether this preſent 
ſelf be made up of the ſame or other 
{ubſtances.” | . 

I was mightily pleaſed with a ſtory in 
ſome mealure applicable to this piece of 
philoſophy, which I read the other day 
in the Perſian Tales, as they are lately 


very well tranſlated by Mr. Phillips; 
and with an abridgment whereof I ſhall 


here preſent my readers. 4 
1 fall only premiſe that theſe ſtories 
are writ after the eaſtern manner, but 
ſomewhat more correct. | | 


FADE ALLAH, a prince of great 


virtues, ſucceeded his father Bin- 


' Ortoc, in the kingdom of Mouſel. He 
_ reigned over his fathful ſubje&s for 
ſome time, and lived in great happinels 


Us 


with his beauteous confort Queen Zem- 
roude, when there appeared at his court 
a young Dervis of ſo lovely and enter- 
taining a turn of wit, as won upon the 


affect ions of every one he converſed with. 
His reputation grew ſo faſt every day, 


that it at laſt railed a curioſity in the 
po himſelf to ſee and talk with him. 


Je did fo, and far from finding that 


common fame had flattered him, he was 


ſoon convinced that every thing he had 
heard of him fell ſhort. of the truth. 


Fadlallah immediately loit all manner. 


of reliſh for the converſation of other menz 


and as he was every day more and more 
ſatished of the abilities of this ſtranger, 


offered him the firſt poſts in his king- 


dom. 
thanked kim with a very fingular mo- 
deſty, dclired to be excuſed, as haying 


The king was infinitely charmed with 


The young Dervis, after having 


made a vow never to accept of any em- 


ployment, and preferring a free and in- 
dependent ſtate of life to all other con- 


dit ions. 


ſo great an example of moderation; and 
though ke could not get him to engage 


his chief companion and firſt favourite. 


As they were one day hunting toge- 
ther, and happened to be ſeparated from 
the reſt of the company, the Dervis en- 


now wulle I write, whether Iconſiſt of 
all the ſame ſubſtance material or im- 


tertained Fadlallah with an account of 
his travels and adventures. After hay. 
ing related to him ſeveral curioſities 


which he had ſ:en in the Indies“ It 


was in this place, ſays he, that J 
contracted an acquaintance with an 
old Brachman, who was ſkilled in the 
moſt hidden powers of nature: he died 


within my arms, and with his parting 


breath communicated to me one of the 


© moſt valuable ſecrets, on condition ! 


© ſhould never reveal it to any man.“ 
The king immediately reflecting on his 
young tavourite's having refuſed the late 


offers of greatneſs he had made him, 


told him he preſumed it was the power 


of making gold. No, Sir,” fays the 
Dervis, it is ſomewhat more wonder. 


ful than that; it is che power of re. 


© animating a dead body, by flinging 


my own ſoul into it.“ | 
While he was yet {peaking a doe came 


bounding by them, and the King, wh 
had his bow ready, ſhot her through the 


heart; telling the Dervis, that a fair op- 


portunity now offered for him to ſhew 


his art, The young man immediately 


left his own body breathleſs on the 


ground, while at the fame inſtant that 


of the doe was re animated: ſhe came 
to the king, fawned upon him, and after 


having played ſeveral wanton tricks, fell 


again upon the graſs; at the ſame inſtant 


the body of the Der vis recovered it's life. 
The king was infinitely pleaſed at fo 
uncommon an operation, and conjured 
his friend by every thing that was ſacred 


to communicate it to him, The Dervis 


at firſt made ſome ſcruple of violating 
his promiſe to the dying Brachman; but 


told him at laſt that he found he could 
conceal nothing from ſo excellent a 


prince; after having obliged him there- 
fore by an oath to ſecrecy, he taught 
him to repeat two cabaliſtic words, in 


pronouncing of which the whole ſecret 
conſiſted. The king, impatient to try 
the experiment, immediately repeated 


them as he had been taught, and ia an 
inſtant found himſelf in the body of the 
doe. He had but a little time to con- 
template himſelf in this new being; for 
the treacherous Dervis ſhooting his own 
ſoul into the royal corpſe, and bending 


the prince's own bow againſt him, kad 


laid him dead on the ſpot, had not the 
king, who perceived his intent, fled 
twittly to the woods. SP 
The Dexvis, now triumphing in bis 

| . villamy, 
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villainy, returned to Mouſel, and filled 
the throne and bed of the unhappy Fad- 
lallah. | ” 
The firſt thing he took care of, in or- 
ger to fecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 
| his new-acquired kingdom, was to iſſue 
out a proclamation, ordering his ſubjects 
to deſtroy all the deer in the realm. The 
king had periſhed among the reſt, had 
he not avoided his purſuers dy re-an- 


mating the body of a nightingale waich 


te ſw lie dead at the foot of a tree. In 


this new ſhape he winged his way in 


lafety to the palace, where perching on 
a tree which ſtood near his queen's apart- 
ment, he filled the whole place with fo 
many melodious and melancholy notes as 
drew her to the window. He. had the 
mortification to ſee that, inftead, of being. 
pitied, he only moved the mirth of his 
princeſs, and of a young female ſlave who 
was with her. He continued, however, 
to ſerenade her every morning, until at 
laſt the queen, charmed with his har- 
many, ſent for the bird-catchers, and 
ordered them to employ their utmoſt (kill 
to put that little creature in her poſſeſ- 
ſion. The king, pleaſed with an op- 


portunity of being once more near his 


beloved conſort, easily ſuffered himſelf 


to be taken; and when he was preſented 
to her, though he ſhewed a feartulneſs 

to be touched by any of the other ladies, 
flew of his own accord, and hid himſelf 


in the queen's boſom. Zemroude was 


highly pleaſed at the unexpected fond- 
neſs of her new favourite, and ordered 
him to be kept in an open cage in her 
own apartment. He had there an op- 
portunity of making his court to her 
every morning, by a thouſand little ac- 
tions, which his ſhape allowed him. The 
queen paſſed away whole hours every day 


in hearing and playing with him, Fad- 


lallah could even have thought himſelf 


happy in this ſtate of life, had he not 
frequently endured the inexpreſſible tor- 
ment of ſeeing the Dervis enter the apart- 
ment and careſs his queen cven in his 
preſence. . = 


The uſurper, amidſt his toying with 


his princeſs, would often endeavour to 
ingratiate himſelf with her nightingale; 
and while the enraged Fadlallah pecked 
at him with his bill, beat his wings, and 
ſhewed all the marks of an impotent rage, 
it only afforded his rival and the queen 
new matter for their diverſion. 
Zemroude was likewiſe fond of a little 


£ 


lap-dog,which ſhe kept in her apartment, 
and which one night happened to die, 
The king immediately found nimfelf 
inclined to quit the hape of the nightin- 
ale, and enliven this new body. He did 
- and the next morning Zemroude {ay 
her favourite bird lie dead in the cage. 
It is impoiltvle to expreſs her grief on 
this occaſion 3 and when ſhe called to 
mind all it's little actions, which even 


appeared to have ſome hat in them like 


reaſon, the was inconſolable for her loſs. 

Her women immediately fent for the 
Dervis to come and comfort her; who, 
after having in vain repreſented to her the 
weaknels of being grieved at ſuch an ac- 
cident, touched at laſt by her repeated 
complaints“ Well, Madam,” ſays he, 


: pleaſe you. Your vightingale ſhall 


again revive every morning, and ſere- 
© nade you as before.“ The queen be- 
eld him with a look which eaſily ſhewed 
ſhe did not believe him; when, laying 

. . 48.8 "8 
himſelf down on a ſofa, he ſhot his foul 


into the nightingale, and Zemroude was 


amazed to ire her bird revive. | 


The king, who was a ſpectator of all 
that paſſed, lying under the ſhape of a 


lap-dog, in one corner of the room, im- 
mediately recovered his own body, and 
running to the cage with the utmoſt in- 


dignation, twiſted off the neck of the 


falte nightingale. 

Zemroude was more than ever amaz- 
ed and concerned at this ſecond accident, 
until the king intreating her to hear him, 
related to her his whole adventure. 


The body of the Dervis which was 


found dead in the wood, and his edi& 


for killing all the deer, left her no room i 


to doubt of the truth of it; but the ſtory 
adds, that out of an extreme delicacy, 
eculiar to the Oriental ladies, ſhe was 


fo highly afflicted at the innocent adul- 
tery in which ſhe had for ſome time 


lived with the Dervis, that no argu- 


ments even from Fadlallah himſelf could 
_ compoſe her mind. She ſhortly after 
died with grief, begging his pardon with 

her laſt breath for what the molt rigid 


juſtice could not have interpreted as-a 
crime. 2 | 


The king was fo aflited with her 
death, that he left his kingdom to one 
of his neareſt relations, and paſſed the 
reſt of his days in ſolitude and retire- 


ment, he | 
Ne 
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No DLXXIX. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11, 


bo DORA CANUM vis. 


SAGACIOUS HOUNDsSs 


1 N the reign of King Charles the Firſt, 


the Company of Stationers, into whoſe 
hands the printing of the Bible is com- 


mitted by patent, made a very remark- 
able Erratum, or blunder, in one of the 
editions: for inſtead of Thou ſhalt not 
s commit adultery,” they printed off ſe- 


veral thoufands of copies with Thou 


© ſhalt commit adultery.* Archbiſhop | 
Laud, to puniſh this their negligence, 
laid a conſiderable fine upon that com- 
_ pany in the Star-Chamber, =, 
By the practice of the world, which 


prevails in this degenerate age, I am 


afraid that very many young profligates, 


of both ſexes, are poſſeſſed of this ſpu- 


rious edition of the Bible, and obſerve 
the commandment according to that 


faulty reading. 


Adulterers, in the firſt ages of the 


Church, were excommunicated for ever, 
and unqualified all their lives for bear- 
ing a part in Chriſtian aflemblies, not- 
withſtanding they might. ſeek it with 
tears, and all the appearances of the 


moſt unteigned repentance. 


TI might here mention ſome ancient 
laws among the neathens which puniſh- - 


ed this crime with death; and others of 
the fame kind, which are now in force 


among ſeveral governments. that have 
embraced the reformed religion. But 
becauſe a ſubject of this nature may be 

too ſerious for my ordinary readers, who 
are very apt to throw by my papers, when 
they are not enlivened with ſomething 
that is diverting and uncommon, I ſhall. 
here publiſh the cantents of. a little ma- 
nuſcript lately fallen into my hands, and 
which pretends to great antiquity, though 


by reaton of ſome modern phraſes and 


ocker particulars im it, I can by no means 
allow it to be genuine, but rather the 


production of a modern ſophiſt. 
It is well known by the learned, that 
there was a temple upon Mount ÆEtna 


dedicated to Vulcan, which was guard- 


ed by dogs of to exquiſite a ſmell, ſay 
the hiſtorians, that they could diſcern 


whether the perſons who came thither 
were chaſe or otherwiſe. They uſed 


VirG. EN. Iv. VER«. 132. 


to meet and fawn upon ſach as Were 
chaſte, careſſing them as the friends ot 
their maſter Vulcan; but flew at thoſe 
who were polluted, and never ceaſed 
barking at them till they had driven 
them from the temple. | | 
My manuſcript gives the following 
account of theſe dogs, and was prota. 
bly deſigned as a comment upon this 
ſtory. . 8 5 | 
. © Theſe dogs were given to Vulcan by 
his ſiſter Diana, the goddeſs of hunting 


and of chaſtity, having bred them out 


of ſome of her hounds in which ſhe had 
obſerved this natural inſtinòt and ſaga- 
city. It was thought the did it in ſpite 
to Venus, who, upon her return home, 
always found her huſband in a good or 
bad humour, according to the reception 


_ which ſhe met with from his dogs. They 


lived in the temple ſeveral years, but 


were ſuch ſnappith curs that they fright- 
ed away moſt of the votaries. The wo- 


men of Sicily made a folemn deputation 


to the prieſt, by which they acquainted 


him, that they would not come up to 
the temple with their annual offerings | 
unleſs he muzzled his maſtiffs ; and at 

laſt compromiſed the matter with him, 
that the offering ſhould always be brought 
by a chorus of young girls, who were 
none of them above ſeven years old. 3: 
was wonderful, ſays the author, to {ce 
how different the treatment was which 


the dogs gave to theſe little miſſes, from 


that which they had ſhewn to their mo- 
thers. It is ſaid that the Prince of Sy- 


- racule, having married a young lady, 


and being naturally of a jealous temper, 


made ſuch an intereſt with the prieſts ot 
this temple, that he procured a whelp 


from them of this famous breed. The 


young puppy was very troubleſome to 
the fair lady at firit, inſomuch that ſhe 


ſolicited her huſband to ſend him away 


but the good man cut her ſhort with the 
old Sicilian proverb“ Love me, love 
my dog.“ From which time ſhe lived 
very peaceably with both of them. The 


ladies of Syracuſe were very much an- 
noyed with him, and ſeveral of very 
| | | good | 
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good reputation refu ſed to come to court 
until he was diſcarded. There were 
indeed ſome of them that defied his ſa- 


gacity; but it was obſerved, though he 


did not actually bite them, he would 


growl at them moſt confoundedly, To 
return to the dogs of the temple: after 
they had lived here in great repute for 
ſeveral years, it ſo happened, that as 
one of the prieſts, who had been mak- 
ing a charitable viſit to a widow who 


lived on the promontory of Lilybeum, 


returned home pretty late in the even- 
ing, the dogs flew at him with ſo much 
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fury, that they would have worried him 
if his brethren had not come in to his 
aſſiſtance : upon which, ſays my author, 
the dogs were all of them hanged, as 
having loſt their original inſtinct.“ 

I cannot conclude this paper without. 
wiſhing, that we had ſome of this breed 
of dogs in Great Britain, which would 
certainly do juſtice, I ſhould ſay honour, 
to the ladies of our country, and fhew 


the world the difference between pagan, 


women and thoſe who are inſtructed in 
founder principles of virtue and reli- 
gion. ED 


Ne DLXXX. FRIDAY, AUGUST 13. 


51 \} ADACIxDFTUR, 


NON ME TUAM MAGNI DIXISSE PALATIA COELTs 


THIS PLACE, THE BRIGHTEST MANSION OF THE SKY) 
I'LL CALL THE PALACE OF THE DEIT . 


sIx, N 
Conſidered in my two laſt letters that 
T awful and tremendous ſubject, the 
ubiquity or omnipreſence of the Divine 
Being. I have thewn that he is equally 
preſent in all places throughout the whole 
extent of infinite ſpace, This doctrine 


is ſo agreeable to reaſon, that we meet 


with it in the writings of the enlightened 
heathens, as I might ſhew at large, were 
it not already done by other hands. 
But though the Deity be thus eſſentially 
prefent through all the immenſity of 
ipace, there is one part of it in which he 
diſcovers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent 
and viſible glory. This is that place 
which is marked out in Scripture under 
the different appellations of Paradiſe, 
© the third heaven, the throne of God, 


and © the habitation of his glory.“ It 


is here where the glorified body of our 
Saviour reſides, and where all the celeſ- 
tial hierarchies, and the innumerable 
holts of angels, are repreſented as per- 


petually ſurrounding the feat of God 


with hallelujahs and hymns of praiſe. 
This is that preſence of God which ſome 
of the divines call his glorious, and 
others his majeſtic preſence. He is in- 
deed as eſſentially preſent in all other 
places as in this; but it is here where he 
reſides in a feulible magnificence, and 
in the midſt of all thoſe ſptendors which 
can affect the imagination of created 
8 : 


OviD. MET. L. I. VER» 175. 


DRY DEN. 


It is very remarkable that this opi- 
nion of God Almighty's preſence in 
heaven, whether diſcovered by the light 
of nature, or by a general tradition 
from our firſt parents, prevails among 
all the nations of the world, whatſoever 
different notions they entertain of the 
Godhead. It you look into Homer, 
the moſt ancien of the Greek writers, 
you lee the Supreme Power leated inthe 


heavens, and encompaſſed with interior 
_ deities, among whom the Mates are re- 


preſented as finging inceflantly about 
his throne. Who does not here fee the 
main ſtrokes and outlines of this great 


truth we are ſpeaking of? The ſame 
doctrine is ſhadowed ont in many other 


heathen authors, though at the ſame 
time, like ſeveral other revealed truths, 


daſhed and adulterated with a mixture 
of fables and human inventions. But 
to paſs over the notions of the Greeks 


and Romans, thoſe more enlightened 


parts of the Pagan world, we find there 
is ſcarce a people among the late diſco- 
vered nations who are not trained up in 
an opinion, that heaven is the habitation 
of the Divinity whom they worſhip. _ 
As in Solomon's temple there was the 
 Sanftum. Santorum, in which a viſible 

glory appeared among the figures of the 
cherubims, and into which none. but 
the high- prieſt himſelf was permitted ta 
enter, after having made an atonement 
tor the ſins of the people; fo if we con- 
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fider the whole creation as one great 


_ temple, there is in it this holy of holies, 


into which the High- prieſt of our ſal- 
vation entered, and took his place among 
angels and archangels, after having 
made a propitiation for the ſins of man- 
kind. 185 

With how much {kill muſt the throne 
of God be erected? With what glorious 
deſigns is that habitation beautiſied, 


which is contrived and built by him who 


inſpired Hiram with wiſdom ? How great 


muſt be the majeſty of that place, where 


the whole art of creation has been em- 
ployed, and where God has choſen to 
ihew himlelf in the moſt magnificent 
manner? What muſt be the architecture 
of infinite power under the direction of 
infinite witlom ? A. ipirit cannot but 


be tranſported after an ineffable manner 


with the ſight of thole objects, which 
were made to affect him by that Being 
who knows the inward frame of a ſoul, 


and how to pleaſe and raviſh it in all it's 


moſt ſecret powers and faculties. It is 


to this majeſtic preſence of God we 


may apply thoſe beautiful expreſſions in 


Holy Wriit—* Behold even to the moon, 


© and it ſhineth not; yea the ffars are 


not pure in his fight.* The light of 


the ſun, and all the glories of the world 
in which we live, are but as weak and 


fickly glimmerings, or rather darknels 


itſelf, in compariſon of thole ſplendors 


which encompals the throue of God. 


As the glory of this place is tran- 
ſcendent beyond imagination, ſo proba- 
bly is the extent of it. There is Jight 


behind light, and glory within glory. 


How far that ſpace may reach, in which 


God thus appears in perfect majeſty, we 


cannot poſſibly conceive. Though it is 
not infinite, it may be indefinite: and 
though not immeaſurable i itfelf, it 
may be ſo with regard to any created 


eye or imagination, If he has made 


theſe lower regions of matter ſo 1ncon- 


ceivably wide and magnificent for the 
| habitation of mortal and periſhable be- 
ings, how great may we .{uppole the 
courts of his houſe to be, where he 
makes his reſidence in a more eſpecial. 


manner, and diſplays himfelf in the tul- 
neſs of his glory, among an innumer— 


able company of angels and ſpirits of 


juſt men made perfect? 


This is certain, that our imaginations | 


cannot be raiſed too high, when we 


think on a place whete O:nnipotence and 
Omuitcience have ſo fignally exerted 
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themſelves, becauſe that they are able 


to produce a ſcene infinitely more great 


and glorious than what we are able to 
imagine. It is not impoſſible but, at the 
conſummation of all things, theſe out- 
ward apartments of nature which are 
now ſuited to thoſe beings who inhabit 
them, may be taken in and added to 
that glorious place of which I am hee 
ſpeaking; and by that means made a 
proper habitation for beings who are ex- 
empt from mortality, and cleared cf 
their imperfections: for ſo the Scripture 
ſeems to intimate when it ſpeaks of new 
heavens and of a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteouſnets. N 

1 have only conſidered this glorious 
place with regard to the fight and ima- 
gination, though it is highly prob ble 
that our other ſenſes may here likewile 
enjoy their higheſt gratifications. There 
is nothing which more raviſhes and tranſ- 
ports the ſoul, than harmony; and we 
have great reaſon to believe, from the 
deſcriptions of this place in Holy Scrip- 
ture, that this is one of the entertain 
ments of it. And if the foul of man 


can be lo wonderfully affected with thoſe 


{trains of muiic which human art is 
capable of producing, how much more 


will it be raiſed and elevated by thoſe, 


in which is exerted the whole power of 


harmony! The jenſes are faculties of 


the human foul, though they cannot be 
employed, during this our vital union, 
without proper inſtruments in the body. 
Why, therefore, ſhould we exclude the 
latisfaction of theſe faculties, which we 


find by experience are inlets of great 
pl-aſare to the foul, from among thole 
entertainments which are to mike up 


our happinets hereafter? Why thould 


we {uppole that our hearing and ſceing 
will not be gratified with thoſe cbicéts 
which are moſt agreeable to them, and 


winch they cannot meet with in theſe 


lower regions of nature; objects, which 


© neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, 


nor can it enter into the heart oi man 
© to_ conceive? . I knew a man in 
« Chriit,* ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of 
himſelf, above fourteen years ago, 


© (whether in the body, I cannot tell, 
c 


up to the third heaven. And I knew 
ſuch a man, (whether in the body, ol 
out of the body, I cannot tell: God 


into Paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable 
| | | C Words; 


or whether out of the body, I cannot 
tell: God knoweth) ſuch a one caught 


knoweth) how ethat he was caught up 
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words, which it. is not poſſible for a 


man to utter. By this is meant, that 
what he heard was ſo infinitely different 
rom any thing which he had heard in 
this world, that it was impoffible to ex- 
preſs it in ſuch words as might convey 
2 notion of it to his hearers. | 

It is very natural for us to take de- 
light in enquiries concerning any fo- 
reign country, where we are ſome time 
or other to make our abode; and as we 
all hope to be admitted into this glorious 
place, it is both a laudable and ufeful 
curioſity to get what informations we 
can of it, whilft we make uſe of revela- 
tion for our guide, 


may be ſure that the pleaſures and beau- 


ties of this place will infinitely tranſcend 
our preſent hopes and expectations, and 


that the glorious appearance of the 
throne of God will rife infinitely be- 
vond whatever we are able to conceive 
of it. We might here entertain onr- 


ſelves with many other ſpeculations on 


this ſubject, from thoſe ſeveral hints 
which we find of it in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; as whether there may not be dif- 
ferent manſions and apartments of glory, 
to beings of different natures; whether, 
as they excel one another in perfection, 
they are not admitted nearer to the throne 
of the Almighty, and enjoy greater ma- 
nifeſtations of luis preſence; whether 
there are not ſolemn times and occaſions, 
when all the multitude of heaven cele- 


When theſe ever- 
laſting doors ſhall be open to us, we 


1143 
brate the preſence of their Maker in 
more extraordinary forms of praiſe and 
adoration; as Adam, though he had 


continued in a ſtate of innocence, would, 
in the opinion of our divanes, have kept 


holy the Sabbath-day, in a more parti- 


cular manner than any other of the teven. 
Theſe, and the like ſpeculations, we 
may very innocently indulge, fo long 
as we make ule of them to inipire us 
with a defire of becoming inhabitants of 
this delighttul place. | | 
I have in this, and in two forego- 
ing letters, treated on the molt ſerious 
ſubject that can employ the mind of 
man, the omnipreſence of the Deity; a 
ſubject which, af pofſible, ſhould never 


depart from our meditations. We have 


conliclered the Divine Being, as he in- 
habits infinitude, as he dwells among 
his works, as he is preſent to the mind 
of man, and as he diſcovers himlelt in 
a more glorious manner among tne re- 
g10ns of the bleſſed. Such a conlidera. 
tion ſhould be kept awake in us at all 
times, and in all places, and poſſeſs our 
minds with a perpetual awe and reve- 
rence, It ſhould be interwoven with 


all our thoughts and perceptions, and 
become one with the conſcioutnels of 


our own being. It is not to be reflected 


on in the coldneſs of philotophy, but 


ought to ſink us into the loweſt proftra- 
tion betore him, who is ſo aftonilhingly = 


great, wonderful, and holy. 


Ne DLXXXI, MONDAY, AUGUST 16. 


SUNT BONA, SUNT QUEDAM MEDIOCRIA, SU 


QUE LEGIS—— 


NT MALA PLURAL. 
MART. EP1G. XVII. L. Is 


SUME GOOD, MORE BAD, SOME NEITHER ONE NOR T'OTHER, 


| Lam at preſent ſitting with a heap of : 


letters before ime, which I have re- 
ceived under the character of Spectator. 
I have complaints from lovers, ſchemes 


from projectors, ſcandal from ladies, 


congratulations, compliments, and ad- 
vice in abundance. 15 . 
I have not been thus long an author, 
to be inſenſible of the natural fondneſs 
every perſon muſt have for their own 
productions; and I begin to think I 
have treated my correſpondents a little 
too uncivilly in ſtringing them all toge- 


ther on a file, and letting them lie ſo 


_ 


long unregarded. I ſhall therefore, for 
the future, think myſelf at leaſt obliged 
to take ſome notice of ſuch letters as I 
receive, and may poſſibly do it at the 
end of every month. 3 
In the mean time, I intend my pre- 
ſent paper as a ſhort anſwer to moſt of 
thoſe which have been already ſent 
The public, however, is not to ex- 
pect I ſhould let them into all my fecrets; 
and though J appear abſtruſe ta moſt 
people, it is ſufficient if T am under- 

ſtood by my particular correſpondents. 
| My 


T144 
My well-wiſher Van Nath is very 


arch, but not quite enough ſo to appear 


in print. 
Philadelphus will, in a little! time, ſee 


his Query fully anfwered by a treatiſe 


which is now in the preſs. 
It was very improper at that time to 


comply with Mr. G. 


Miſs Kitty muſt excuſe me. 
The gentleman who ſent me a copy 


of verſes on his miſtreſs's dancing, is, I 
believe, too thoroughly in love to com- 


pole correctly. 


J have too great a reſpect for both che 
univerſities to praiſe one at the Ex pence 
of the other. 

Tom Nimble is a very honeſt fellow, 


and I deſire him to preſent my humble 
ſervice to his couſin Fill Bumper. 


I am obliged tor the letter upon Pre- 
judice. 

I may in due time animadvert on the 
caſe of Grace Grumble. 

The petition of P. S. granted. 

That of Sarah Loveit, refuſed. 

The papers of A. S. are returned. 


I thank Ariſtippus for his kind invi- 


tation. ; 


My friend at Wiodſtock is a bats 


man, to undertake for all within ten 
miles of him. 
J am afraid the tent 85 Tam 


1 Fur nover will hardly be reliſhed by the 


good cities of London and Weſtminſter. 


I muſt conſider farther of it, before I 


in: dulge W. F. in thoſe freedoms he 


takes with the ladies ſtockings. 


Jam obliged to the ingenious gentle- 


man who lent me an ode on the ſub- 
jecct of the late SpeRator, and ſhall take 


particular notice of his lait letter. 


When the lady who wrote mea letter, 
dated July the 20th, in relation to ſome 


paſſages in a lover, will he more parti- 
cular in her directions, I ſhall be lo 1 in 
my anſwer. 


The poor gentleman, who fancies my 


writings could reclaim an huſhand who 
Can abuſe ſuch a wife as he deſcribes, 
has, I am afraid, too great an opinion of 


muy ſkill. 
Philanthropos is, I dare fay, a very 
well-meaning man, buta little too pro- 


lix in his compoſitions. 


Conſtantius himſelf muſt be the beſt 


5 judge i in the affair he mentions. _ 
The letter dated from Lincoln i is re- 


ceived, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Arethuſa and her friend may hear tar 
ther from me. 

Celia is a little too haſty. 

Harriot is a good girl, but muſt not 


curtſy to folks ſhe does not know. 


I muſt ingenuoufly confeſs my friend 
Samplon Bentſtaff has quite puzzled me, 
and writ me a long letter which I can. 


not comprehend one eword of, 


Collidan muſt alſo explain what he 
means by his drigelling. 
I tbink it beneath my ſpectatoria di dig. 


nity, to concern myſelf in the affair of 
the boiled dumpling. 


J ſhall conſult ſome Literari on the 
project ſent me for ann diſcovery of the 
longitude. | 

1 know not how to conclude this pa- 
per better, than by inſerting a couple 
of letters which are really genuine, and 
which I look upon to be two of the 


| ſmarteſt pieces I have received from my 


ap, mera of either ſex. 


BROTHER SPEC, 
"HILE you are ſurveying every 
object that falls in your way, 1 
am wholly taken up with one. Had 
that ſage, who demanded what beauty 
was, lived to fee the dear angel I love, 
he would not have aſked ſuch a que'ition, 


Had another ſeen her, he would himſelf 
have loved the perſon in whom Heaven 
has made virtue viſible; and were you 


yourſelf to be in her company, you 


could never, with all your loquacity, 


ſay enough of her good humour and 
ſenſe, I tend you the outlines of a pic- 
ture, which I can no more finiſh than I 
can ſuthciently admire the dear original, 
I am your moit affectionate brother, 
CoNnSTANTIO SPEC, 


GOOD MR. PERT, 


T Will allow you nothing until) you 
reſolve me the following queſtion. 
Pray what is the reaſon that while you 
only talk now upon Wedneſdays, Fri- 
days, and Mondays, you pretend to be 
a greater tatler, than when you pers 
every day as you formerly uſed to do? 
It this be your plunging out of your 
taciturnity, pray let the length of your 
{ſpeeches compenſate for the ſcarcenels 
of them. I am, good Mr. Pert, your 
admirer, if you will be long enough 
for me, 
AMANDA LOVELENGTH» 


Ne 
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Ne DLXxXXII. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18. [| 


— FT INSANAa'L' MULTOS | | i} 
SCRIBENDI CACOE THE $S-on——_— 


..-  JUV. SAT» vit. VER. 51. 1 
THE CURSE OF WRITING 15S AN ENDLESS ITCH. | 
| Cn. DayDEN. 


HERE is a certain diſtemper, admired an humourous ſaying of Dio- 
which is mentioned neither by genes, who reading a dull author to ſe- 
Galen nor Hippocrates, nor to be met veral of his friends, when every one be- m 
with in the London Ditpenſary. Ju- gan to be tired, finding he was almoſt Fit? 
venal, in the motto of iny paper, terms come to the blank leaf at the end of it, | 
it a Cacoethes; which is a hard word cried—“ Courage, lads, I fee land.“ 
for a diſeaſe called m plain Engliſh, On the contrary, our progreſs through 


« Theitch of writing.“ This Cacoethes that kind of writers I am now ſpeaking. | 

is as epidemical as the ſmall-pox, there of is never at an end. One day makes 1 1 [ 
being very few who are not ſeized with work for another, we do not know when . 
it ſome time or other in their lives. to promiſe ourſelves reſt. 1 N | = 
There is, however, this difference in It is a melancholy thing to conſider Ut 
theſe two diſtempers, that the firſt, after that the art of printing, which might be Mig 
having indiſpoſed you for a time, never the preateſt bleſſing to mankind, ſhould 4 
returns again; whereas this I am ſpeak- prove detrimental to us, and that it ©, 


ing of, when it is once got into the ſhould be made uſe of to ſcatter preju- 
blood, ſeldom comes out of it. The dice and jgnorance through a people, 
Britiſh nation is very much affli ed with inſtead of conveying to them truth and 
this malady; and though very many re- knowledge. % 
| medies have been applied to perſons in- I was lately reading a very whimſical 
© fefted with it, few of them have ever treatiſe, intituled, William Ramſay's 
proved ſucceſsful. Some have been * Vindication of Aſtrology.” This pro- 
cauterized with ſatires and lampoons, found author, among many myttical 
but have received little or no benefit paſſages, has the following one—“ The 
from them; others have had their heads © abſence of the ſun is not the cauſe of 
E faſtened for an hour together between a night, foraſmuch as his light is ſo 
cleft board, which is made uſe of as a great that it may illuminate the earth 
cure for the diſeaſe when it appears in -* all over at once as clear as broad day; 
it's greateſt malignity. There is indeed *© but there are tenebrificous and dark 
one kind of this malady which has been „ ftars, by whoſe influence night is 
ſometimes removed, like the biting of a © brought on, and which do ray out. 
Tarantula, with the ſound of a muſical darkneſs and obſcurity upon the earth, 
inſtrument, which is commonly known „as the fun does light. 
by the name of a cat-call. But if you J confider writers in the ſame view 
have a patient of this kind under your this ſage aſtrologer does the heavenly 
care, you may aſſure yourſelf there is bodies. Some of them are ſtars that. 
no other way of recovering him effectu- ſcatter light as others do darkneſs, I. 
ally, but by forbidding him the uſe of could mention ſeveral authors who are 
pen, ink, and paper. tenebrificous ſtars of the firſt magnitude, 
ut to drop the allegory before I have and point out a knot of gentlemen, who 
tired it out, there is no ſpecies of ſcrib- have been dull in conſort, and may be 
biers more offenſive, and more incurable, looked upon as a dark conſtellation. 
than your periodical writers whoſe works The nation has been a great while be- 
return upon the public on certain days nighted with ſeveral of theſe antilumi- 
and at ſtated times. We have not the naries. I ſuffered them to ray out their 
conſolation in the peruial of theſe au- darknels as long as I was able to endure 
thors, which we find at the reading of it, till at length I came to a reſolution 
Al others, namely, that we are ſure if of riſing upon them, and hope in a little 
ve have but patience we may come to time to drive them quite out of the Bri- 
he end of their labours. I have often tiſh hemiſphere. | | 
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of the field. „„ 
Though exerciſes of this kind, when 
indulged with moderation, may have a 


| 4 VERY fation of life has duties 
£7 which are proper to it. Thoſe who 


ae determinded by choice to any parti- 
cular kind of buſineis, are indeed more 
happy. than thoſe who are determined 


by neceſſity, but both are under an 
equal obligation of fixing on employ- 


ments, which may be either uſeful to 
themſelves or beneficial to others: no 


one of the ſons of Adam ought to think 
himſelf exempt from that labour and in- 


duſtry which were denounced to our firſt 
parent, and in him to all his poſterity. 
_ Theſe to whom birth or fortune may 
ſeem to make ſuch an application unne- 


ceſſary, ought to find out ſome calling or 


proteſſion for themſelves, that they may 
not lie as a burden on the ſpecies, and 
be the only uſeleſs parts of the creation. 


Many of our country gentlemen in 
their buſy hours apply themſelves wholly 


to the chace, or to ſome other diverſion 
which they find in the fields and woods. 

This gave occaſion to one of our moſt 
eminent Engliſh writers to repreſent 
every one of them as lying under a kind 
of curſe pronounced to them in the 
words of Goliah— I will give thee to 


* the fowls of the air, and to the beafts 


good influence both on the mind and 
body, the country affords many other 
amuſements of a more noble kind. 

Among theſe I know none more de- 


light ful in itſelf, and beneficial to the 


public, than that of Planting. I could 
mention a nobleman whoſe tortune has 
placed him in ſeveral parts of England, 
and who has always left theſe viſible 
marks behind him, which ſhew he has 


been there: he never hired a houſe jn 


THE SPECTATOR, 


No PLxxXIII. FRIDAY, AUGUST 20: 


IST THYMUM PINOSQUE FERENS DE MONTIBUS AL TIS, 
TECTA SERAT LATE CIRCUM, CUI TALIA CRX: 

IPSE LABORE MANUM DURO TERAT; IPSE FERACES 
FIGAT HUMO PLANTAS, ET AMICOS IRRIGET IMBRES. 


ViRG, GEORG. Iv. VER 112. 


WITH HIS OWN HAND, THE GUARDIAN OF THE BEES, 

FOR SLIPS OF PINES, MAY SEARCH THE MOUNTAIN TREES; 
AND WITH WILD THYME AND SAV'RY PLANT THE PLAIN, 
TILL HIS HARD HORNY FINGERS AKE WITH PAIN 

AND DECK WITH FRUITFUL TREES THE FIELDS AROUND, 
AND WITH REFRESHING WATERS DRENCH THE GROUND. 


DEV DER. 


his life, without leaving all about it the 
ſceds of wealth, and beſtowing legacies 


on the poſterity of the owner. Had all 


the gentlemen of England made the 


lame improvements upon their eſtates, 


our whole country would have been at 
this time as one great garden. Nor 
ought ſuch an employment to be looked 
upon as too inglorious for men of the 
higheſt rank. There have been heroes 


in this art, as well as in others. We 


are told in particular of Cyrus the Great, 
that he planted all the Leſſer Aſia. There 
is indeed ſomething truly magnificent 
in this kind of amuſement: it gives 3 


nobler air to ſeveral parts of nature; it 


fills tke earth with a variety of beautiful 
ſcenes, and has ſomething in it like 
creation, For this reaſon the pleaſure 
of one who plants is ſomething like 
that of a poet, who, as Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, is more delighted with his pro- 
ductions than any other writer or artiſt 
%%; ES. | 

Plantations have one advantage in 


them which is not to be found in molt 
other works, as they give a pleaſure of 


a more laſting date, and continually im- 
prove in the eye of the planter. When 
you have finiſhed a building, or any 
other undertaking of the like nature, 
it immediately decays upon your hands; 
you ſee it brought to the utmoſt point 
of perfection, and from that time haſten- 
ing to it's ruin. On the contrary, when 
you have finithed your plantations, tho) 
are till arriving at greater degrees of 
perfection as long as you live, and ap- 
pear more delightiul in every ſuccecd- 
ing year than they did in the foregoing. 
But I do not only recommend this 
art to men of eſtates as a pleaſing amule- 
ment, but as it is a kind of virtuous 
1 ORs employment, 
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employment, and may therefore be in- 
culcated by moral motives; particularly 
from the love which we ought to have 
for our country, and the regard which 
we ought to bear to our pofterity, As 


for the firſt, I need only mention what 


is frequently oblerved by others, that 


the increaſe of foreit-trees does by no 


means bear a proportion to the deitruc- 
tion of them, inſomuch chat, in a few 
ages, that nation may be at a loſs to 
ſupply itſelf with timber ſufficient for the 
fleets of England. I know when a man 
talks of poſterity in matters of this na- 
ture, he is looked upon with an eye of 
ridicule by the cunning and ſelfiſh part 
ef mankind. Moſt people are of the 


humour of an old fellow of a college, 


who, when he was preſſed by the ſociety 
to come into ſomething that mig 
dound to the good of their ſucceſſors, 
grew very peeviſhh— We are always 
« doing,” ſays he, © ſomething for po- 
« ſterity; but I would fain ſęe poſterity 
do ſomething for us.” | 

But I think men are inexcuſable, who 
fail in a duty of this nature, fince it 1s 


ſo eaſily diſcharged. When a man con- 
ſiders that the putting a few twigs into 


the ground is doing good to one Who 


will make his appearance in the world 


about fifty years hence, or that he is 
perhaps making one of his own deſcend- 
ants eaſy or rich, by ſo inconſiderable an 
expence; if he finds himſelf averſe to it, 


he muſt conclude that he has a poor and 


baſe heart, void of all generous principles 
and love to mankind.  _ 
There is one conſideration, which may 


very much enforce what I have here ſaid. | 


Many honeſt minds, that are naturally 


| diſpoſed to do good in the world, and 
become beneficial to mankind, complain 
within themſelves that they have not 


talents for it. This therefore is a good 


office, which is ſuited to the meaneſt ca- 


pacities, and which may be performed 
by multitudes, who have not abilities 
ſufficient to deſerve well of their country, 
and to recommend themſelves to their 
poſterity, by any other method. It is 


ght re- 


the phraſe of a friend of mine, when any 


uſetul country neighbour dies, that © you 
may trace him;“ which I look upon 


as a good funeral oration at. the death of 


an honeſt huſband, who hath left the im- 
preſſions of his induſtry behind him in 
the place where he has lived. 

Upon the foregoing conſideration, I 
can ſcarce torbear repreſenting the ſub- 


ject of this paper as a kind of moral vir- 


tue; which, as I have already ſhewn, re- 
commends itſelf likewiſe by the pleaſure 
that attends. it. It muſt be confeſſed, 


that tliis is none of thoſe turbulent plea- 
ſures which is apt to gratify a man in 
the heats of youth; but if it be not ſo 
tumultuous, it is more laſting. Nothing 


can be more delightful than to entertain 
ourſelves with proſpects of our own 
making, and to walk under thoſe ſhades 
which our own induſtry has raiſed.— 
Amuſements of this nature compoſe the 
mind, and lay at reſt all thoſe paſſions 


which are uneaſy to the foul of man; 
| beſides that, they naturally engender 


good thoughts, and diſpole us to laud- 
able contemplations. Many of the old 


philoſophers paſſed away the greateſt 


Epicurus hiniſelf could not think ſenſual 
pleaſure attainable in any other ſcene. 


Every reader who is acquainted witch 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, the greateſt 


geniuſes of all antiquity, knows very well 


with how much rapture they have ſpoken 


on this ſubject; and that Virgil, in par- 


ticular, has written a whole book on the 
art of planting. 5 


This art ſeems to have been more ef pe- 


cially adapted to the nature of man in his 


primæval ſtate, when he had life enough 


to ſee his productions flouriſh in their 
utmoſt beauty, and gradually decay with _ 
him. One who lived before the flood 


might have ſcen a wood of the talleſt 
oaks in the acorn. But I only mention 


this particular, in order to introduce, in 
my next paper, a hiſtory which I have 
found among the accounts of China, and 


which may be looked upon as an ante- 


diluvian novel. 
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MIC GELIDITONTES, HIC MOLLIA PRATA, Icon, 
HIC NEMUS, HIC TOTO TECUM CONSUMERER AVO. 


ViRG. ECT. x. VER. 42. 


COME SEK WHAT PLEASURES IN OUR PLAINS ABOUND; 
THE WOODS, THE FOUNTAINS, AND THE FLOW'RY GROUND: 
_ HERE I COULD LIVE, AND LOVE, AND DIE WITH ONLY YOU. 


« 


-TILPA was one of the hundred 

L and fifty daughters of Zilpah, of 
the race of Cohu, by whom ſome of the 
learned think is meant Cain. She was 
exceedingly beautiful, and when ſhe was 


but a girl of threeicore and ten years of 
age, received the addreſſes of ſeveral who 
made love to her. Among theſe were 


two brothers, Horpath and Shalum. 


Harpath being the firft-born, was ma- 


ſter of that fruitful region which lies at 


the foot of Mount Tirzah, in the ſouthern 
parts of China, Shalum—which is to 


ſay the planter, in the Chineſe lan- 


guage—polleſſed all the neighbouring 
hills, and that great range of moun- | 
tains which gocs under the name of 


Tirzah. Harpath was of a haughty 
contemptuous ſpifit; Shalum was of a 


gentle diſpoſition, beloved both by God 


and man. e 8 

It is faid that among the antediluvian 
women, the daughters of Cohu had 
their minds wholly ſet upon riches; for 
which reaſon the beautful Hilpa pre- 


ferred Harpath to Shalum, becauſe of 
his numerous flocks and herds, that co- 
vered all the low country which runs 
along the foot of Mount Tirzah, and 
is watered by ſeveral fountains and 
- firearns breaking out of the ſides of that 


mountain. | 


Harpath made fo quick a diſpatch of 


his courtſhip, that he married Hilpa in 
the hundredth year of her age; and being 
of an inſolent temper, laughed to ſcorn 
his brother Shalum for having pretended 
to the beautiful Hilpa, when he was 
maſter of nothing but a long chain of 
rocks and mountains. This ſo much 


provoked Shalum, that he is ſaid to have 


cored his brother in the bitterneſs of 


his heart, and to have prayed that one 


of his mountains might fall upon his 


head if ever he came within the ſhadow 
From this tin 


18 forward Harpath 
would never ven! 


ure out of the vallies, 
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but came to an untimely end in the two 
hundred and fiftieth year of his age, be- 
ing drowned in a river as he attempted 
to croſs it. This river is called to this 
day, from his name who perithed in it, 
the River Harpath; and, what is very 
remarkable, iſſues out of one of thaſe 
mountains which Shalum wiſhed might 
fall upon his brother, when he curled 
him in the bitterneſs of his heart. | 
Hilpa was in the hundred and fixtieth 
year of her age at the death of her hul- 
band, having brought him but fifty 


children before he was ſnatched away, 


as has been already related. Many of 


the antediluvians made love to the young 
widow, though no one was thought {o. 
likely to ſucceed in her affections as her 
firſt lover Shalum, who renewed his 
court to her about ten years after the 


death of Harpath; for it was not thought 


decent in thoſe days that a widow ſhould 
be ſeen by a man within ten years aiter 
the deceale of her huſband. | 
Shalum falling into a deep melan- 
choly, and reſolving to take away that 
objection which had been raiſed againit 
him when he made his firſt addreſſes to 
Hilpa, began, immediately after her 
marriage with Harpath, to plant all that 
mountainous region which fell to his 
lot in the diviſion of this country. He 
knew how to adapt every plant to it's 
E and is thought to have in- 
zerited many traditional ſecrets of that 
art from the firſt man, This employ- 
ment turned at length to his profit as 
well as to his amuſement : his moun- 
tains were in a few years ſhaded with 
young trees, that gradually ſhot up into 
groves, woods, and foreſts, intermixed 
with walks, and lawns, and gardens; 
inſomuch that the whole region, from a 
naked and deſolate proſpect, began now 
to look like a ſecond paradiſe, The 
pleaſantneſs of the place, and the agree- 
able diſpoſition of Shalum, who was 
reckoned one of the mildeſt and _ 
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of all who lived before the flood, drew 
into it multitudes of people, who were 
perpetually employed in the ſinking of 
wells, the digging of trenches, and the 
hollowing of trees, for the better diſtri- 
bution of water through every part of 
this ſpacious plantation. Sh 

The habitations of Shalum looked 
every year more beautiful in the eyes of 
Hilpa, who, after the ſpace of ſeventy 
autumns, was wonderfully pleaſed with 
the diſtant proſpect of Shalum's hills, 
which were then covered with innu- 
merable tufts of trees, and gloomy 
| ſcenes that gave a magnificence to the 


place, and converted it into one of the 


fineſt landſkips the eye of man could 
| behold, h | 


The Chineſe record a letter which 


Shalum is ſaid to have written to Hilpa, 
in the eleventh year of her widowhood. 


I thall here tranſlate it without depart- 


ing from that noble ſimplicity of ſenti— 
ments and plainnels of manners which 
appear in the original. ; 
Shalum was at this time one hundred 
and eighty years old, and Hilpa one hun- 


dred and ſeventy, 


I SHALUM, MASTER OF MOUNT 


TIR Z AH, TO HILPA, MISTRESS OF 


-THE-VALLIES,:---- : 


IN THE 788th YEAR OF THE 


CREATION. 


| WI AT have I not ſuffered, O thou 
d 


aughter of Zilpah, fince thou 


gaveſt thyſelf away in marriage to 


* 
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my rival? I grew weary of the light 
of the ſun, and have ſince ever been 
covering myſelf with woods and fo- 
reſts. Theſe threeſcore and ten years 


1 


have I bewailed the loſs of thee on the 


top of Mount Tirzah, and ſoothed my 
melancholy among a thouland gloomy 
ſhades of my own. raiſing. My dwel- 
lings are at preſent as the garden of 


God; every part of them is filled with 


fruits and flowers, and fountains. The 
whole mountain is perfumed tor thy re- 
ception. Come up into it, O my be- 
loved, and let us people this ſpot of the 


new world with a beautiful race of 


mortals; let us multiply exccedingly 
among theſe delightiul ſhades, and fill 


every quarter of them with ſons and 


daughters. Remember, O thou daugh- 


ter of Zilpah, that the age of man is 
but a thouſand years; that beauty is 


the admiration but of a few centuries. 
It flouriſhes as a mountain oak, or as a 
cedar on the top of Tirzah, which in 


three or four hundred years will fade 
away, and never be thought of by poſte- 


rity, unleſs a young wood ſprings from 
it's roots. Think well on this, and 


remember thy neighbour in the moun- 


ans.. 


Faving here inſerted this letter, which 


I look upon as the only antediluvian 


billet-doux now extant, I ſhajl in my 
next paper give the anſwer to it, and 
the ſequel of . 


this ſtory. 
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IPST LAT1TIA VOCES AD SIDERA JACTANT 
INTONST MONTES: IPS JAM CARMINA RUPES, 


IPSA SONANT ARBUSTA 


THE MOUNTAIN TOPS UNSHORN, THE ROCKS REJOICE; 


THE LOWLY SHRUBS PARTAKE CF HUMAN VOICE« 


THE SEQUEL OF THE STORY OP 
| SHALUM AND HILPA. | 


1 {fo good an effect upon Hilpa, that 
the anſwered it in leſs than twelve 
months, after the following manner— 


HLA, MISTRESS OF THE VALLIES, 
TO SHALUM, MASTER OF MOUNT 
TIRZAH, „ 


a HE letter inſerted in my laſt had 


Da rpEN. 


IN THE 789th YEAR OF THE 
-,.::CREATIONs 


WHAT have I to do with thee, © 
' Shalum? Thou praiſeſt Hilpa's 
beauty, but art thou not ſecretly ena- 


moured with the verdure of her mea- 


dos? Art thou not more affected with 


the proſpect of her green vallies, than 


thou wouldeſt be with the fight of her 


perſon ? The lowings of my herds, and 
the bleatings of my flocks, make a plea- 


lant 
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ant echo in thy mountains, and ſound 
ſtweetly in thy ears. 
am delighted with the wavings of thy 
foreſts, and thoſe breezes of perfumes 
which flow from the top of Tirzah: are 
theſe like the riches of the valley? 

I know thee, O Shalum; thou art 
more wiſe and happy than any of the 
ſons of men. Thy dwellings are among 
the cedars ; thou ſearcheſt out the diver- 
ſity of ſoils, thou underſtandeſt che in- 
fluences of the ſtars, and markeſt the 

change of ſeaſons. Can a woman ap- 


pear lovely in the eyes of ſuch a one? 


iſquiet me not, O Shalum ; let me 
alone, that I may enjoy thoſe goodly 
poſſeſſions which are fallen to my lot, 
Win me not by thy enticing words, 
May thy trees increaſe and multiply 
mayeſt thou add wood to wood, and 
ſhade to ſhade; but tempt not Hilpa to 
deſtroy thy ſolitude, and make thy re- 
tirement populous, | 


The Chineſe fay, that a little time 


| afterwards ſhe accepted of a treat in one 


of the neighbouring hills to which Sha- 


lum had invited her. This treat laſted 


for two years, and is ſaid to have coſt 
Shalum five hundred antelopes, two 
thouſand oſtriches, and a thouſand tuns 
of milk; but what moſt of all recom- 


| mended it, was that variety of delicious 
fruits and pot-herbs, in which no per- 


- Jon then living could any way equal 
Shalum. * : RL Es 
le treated her in the bower which he 
had planted amidſt the wood of nightin- 
gales. This wood was made up of ſuch 
truit-trees and plants as are molt agree- 
able to the ſeveral kinds of ſinging- 
birds; to that it had drawn into it all 
the muſic of the country, and was filled 


from one end of the year to the other 


_ with the moſt agreeable conſort in ſeaſon. 
Hle ſhewed her every day ſome beau- 


tiful and ſurpriſing ſcene in this new re- 
gion of woodlands; and as by this means 
be had all the opportunities he could 
wiſh for of opening his mind to her, he 
ſucceeded fo well, that upon her de- 


parture ſhe made him a kind of promiſe, 


poſitive anſwer in leſs than fifty years. 


She had not been long among her own. 
people in the vallies, when ſhe received 


new overtures, and at the ſame time a 
moſt ſplendid viſit from Miſhpach, who 
was a mighty man of old, and had built 


What though I 
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a great city, which he cailed after his 
own name. Every houſe was made for 
at leaſt a thouſand years, nay there were 


ſome that were leated out for three lives; 


ſo that the quantity of ſtone and timber 
conſumed in this building is ſcarce to 
be imagined by thoſe who live in the 
preſent age of the world. This great 
man entertained her with the voice of 
muſical inſtruments which had been 


lately invented, and danced before her 
to the found of the timbrel. 


He alto 
preſented her with ſeveral domeſtic uten- 
fils wrought in braſs and iron, which 
had been newly found out for the con- 
veniency of life. In the mean time 


Shalum grew very uneaſy with himſelf, 


and was forely diſpleaſed 2: Hilpa for 
the reception which ſhe had given to 


Miſhpach, inſomuch that he never wrote 
to her or ſpoke of her during a Whole 


revolution of Saturn; but finding that 


this intercourſe went no farther than a 


vitit, he again renewed his addreſſes to 
her, who during his long filence is ſaid 
very often to have caſt a wiſhing eye 


upon Mount Tirzah.  _ 
ler mind continued wavering about 
twenty years longer between Shalum 


and Miſlipach; for though her inclina- 
tions favoured the former, her intereſt 

pleaded very powerfully for the other. 
While her heart was in this untettled 


condition, the following accident hap- 


pened which determined her choice. A 
high tower of wood that ſtood in the city 


of Miſhpach having caught fire by a flaſh 


of lightning, in a tew days reduced the 
whole town to aſhes. Miſhpach reſojved 
to rebuild the place whatever it ſhould 
coſt him; and having already deſtroyed 


all the timber of the country, he was 


forced to have recourſe to Shalum, whole 
foreſts were now two hundred years old. 


He purchaſed theſe woods with ſo many 


herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep, and 
with ſuch a vaſt extent of fields and 
paſtures, that Shalum was now grown 
more wealthy than Miſhpach; and there- 


fore appeared fo charming in the eyes of 
Zilpah's daughter, that ſhe no longer 
_ refuſed him in marriage. On the day 
and gave him her word to return him a 


in which he brought her up into the 


mountains, he raiſed a moſt prodigious 


pile of cedar, and of every ſ{weet-{mell- 
ing wood, which reached above three 
hundred cubits in height : he allo caſt 
into the pile bundles of myrrh and 
ſheaves of ſpikenard, enriching it with 
FEY | ; every 


every ſpicy ſhrub, and nfaking it fat 


with the gums of his plantations. This 


was the burnt offering which Shalum 
offered in the day of his eſpouſals: the 
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ſmoke of it aſcended up to heaven, and 


filled the whole country with incenſe and 
perfume. 


Ne DLXXXVI. FRIDAY, AUGUST 25. 


e IN VITA USURPANT HOMINES, COGITANT, CURANT, VIDENT, Cu- 
QUE AGUNT VIGILANTES, AGITANTQUE, EA CUIQUE IN SOMNO ACCIDUNT. 


THE THINGS, WHICH EMPLOY MENS WAKING THOUGHTS AND ACTIONS, RECUR 


Cic. DE Div. 


TO THEIR IMAGINATIONS IN SLEE . 


T) Y the laſt poſt T received the fol 


lowing letter, which is built upon 


a thought that is new, and very well 


carried on; for which reaſons I ſhall give 
it to the public without alteration, addi- 
tion, or amendmznt, e 


II. was a good piece of alyice which 


4 Pythagoras gave to his ſcholars, that 
erery night before they flept they ſhould 
examine what they had been doing that 


day, and fo diſcover what actions were 
worthy of purſuit to-morrow, and what 


little vices were to be prevented from 


ſhpping unawares into. a habit. If I 
might ſecond the philoſopher's advice, 
it kiould be mine, that in a morning be- 
tore my ſcholar roſe, he thould conſider 
what he had been about that night, and 
with the ſame {triftneſe, as if the con- 
dition he has believed himſelf to be in, 
was real, Such a {ſcrutiny into the ac- 
tions of his fancy mult be of conſider- 
able advantage, for this reaſon, becauſe 


tae circumſtances which a man imagines. 


himlelf in during ſleep, are generally 


ſuch as entirely favour his inclinations 
good or bad, and give him imaginary 


opportunities of purſuing them to tne 
utmoit; jo that his temper will lie fairly 


open to his view, while he confiders how 


It is moved when free from thoſe con- 


ſtraints which the accidents of real life 


put it under. Dreaws are certainly the 


relult of our waking thoughts, and our 


daily hopes and fears are what give the 
mind ſuch nimble relithes of pleaſure, 
and ſuch ſevere touches of pain in it's 
midnight rambles. A man that mur- 
vers his enemy, or deſerts his friend in 
a dream, had need to guard his temper 


againlt revenge and ingratitude, and 
take heed that he be not tempted to do 


a: vile thing in the purtuit of tale, or the 


neglect of true, honour. For my part, 


I ſeldom receive a benefit, but in a 


night or two's time I make moſt noble 
returns for it; which though my bene- 
factor is not a whit the better for, yet it 


pleaſes me to think that it was from a 
principle of gratitude in me, that my 


mind was ſuſceptible of ſuch generous 


tranſport while 1 thought myſelf repay- 
ing the kindneſs of my friend; and 1 
have often been ready to beg pardon, 
inſtead of returning an injury, after 
conſidering that when the offender was 
in my power I had carried my reſent- 


5 * 


ments much too far. 7 

I think it has been obſerved in the 
courſe of your papers, how much one's 
happineſs or miſery may depend upon 


the imagination: of which truth thoſe 
ſtrange workings of fancy in ſleep are 
no inconſiderable inſtances ; to that not 


only the advantage a man has of making 
diſcoveries of himſelf, but a regard to his 
own eaſe or diſquiet, may induce him 
to accept of my advice. Such as are 
willing to comply with it, I ſhall put 


into a way of doing it with pleaſure, by 
obſerving only one maxim which J chall 
give them, viz. To go to bed with a mind 
entirely free from paſſion, and a body 


clear of the leaſt inteinperance. 


They, indeed, who can ſink into ſleep 


with their thoughts leſs calm or inno- 
cent than they ſhouid be, do but plunge 
themſelves into {cenes of guilt and mi- 


ry; or they who are willing to pur— 


chaſe any midnight diſquietudes for the 
latisfactlon of a full meal, or a 1kin full 


of wine; theſe I have nothing to ſay to, 
as not knowing how to mvite them to 
reflections full of ſhame and horror: but 


| thoſe that will obſerve this rule, I pro- 
mile that they ſhall awake into health 


and chearfulneſs, and be capable of re- 
counting with delight thoſe glorious mo- 
7 ments 


PE 
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ments, wherein the mind has been in- 
dulging itſelf in ſuch luxury of thought, 
ſuch noble hurry of imagination, Sup- 
poſe a man's going ſupperleſs to bed 
thould introduce him to the table of ſome 
great prince or other, where he ſhall be 


entertained with the nobleſt marks of 


honour and plenty, and do ſo much bu- 
fineſs after, that he ſhall rife with as 
good a ſtomach to his breakfait as if he 
had faſted all night long ; or ſuppoſe he 


mould ſee his deareſt friends remain all 


night in great diſtreſſes, which he could 
inſtantly have diſengaged them from, 
could he have been content to have gone 


to bed without the other bottle; believe 


me, theſe effects of fancy are no con- 
temptible conſequences of commanding 
or indulging one's appetite. 

I forbear recommending my advice 
upon many other accounts until I hear 
how you and your readers reliſh what I 
| have already ſaid; among whom if there 
be any that may pretend it is uſeleſs to 


them, becauſe they never dream at all, 


there may be others, perhaps, who do 
little elſe all day long. Were every one 


as ſenſible as I am what happens to him 


in his ſleep, it would be no diſpute whe- 
ther we paſs fo conſiderable a portion of 


our time in the condition of ſtocks and 
ftones, and whether the ſoul were not 
_ perpetually at work upon the principe 


of thought. However, it 1s an honeſt en- 


deavour of mine to perſuade my country- 
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men to reap ſome advantage from ſa 
many unregarded hours, and as ſuch you 
will encourage it. | | | 
I ſhall conclude with giving you a 
ſketch or two of my way of proceeding. 
If I have any bulinels of conſequence 


to do to-morrow, I am ſcarce dropt aſleep 


to-night but I am in the midſt of it, and 
when I awake conſider the whole proce. 
fon of the affair, and get the advantage 


of the next day's experience before the 


ſun has riſen upon it. 


my behaviour, while I was maſter of a 
college, pleaſes me ſo well, that when. 
ever there is a province of that nature 
"vacant, I intend to ſtep in as ſoon as I 
can. | | 


I have done many things that would 


not paſs examination, when I have had 
the art of flying or being inviſible; for 
which reaſon Lam glad I am not poſſeſſed 
of thoſe extraordinary qualities. 

_ Laſtly, Mr. Spectator, I have been a 
great correſpondent of yours, and have 
read many of my letters in your paper 
which I never wrote you. If you have 


a mind I ſhould really be ſo, I have got 


a parcel of viſions and other miſcellanies 
in my noctuary, which [I ſhall ſend you 
to enrich your paper on proper occaſions. 
Lam, & ce. RG | 

„„ JoHN SHALLOW: 

OXFORD, AuG. 20. 


Ne DLXXXVII. MONDAY, AUGUST 30. 


— TU, ET IN CUTE NOvI. 


PERS. SAT. III. VER. 30. 


5 KNOW THEE TO THY BOTTOM; FROM WITHIN | 
THY SHALLOW CENTRE, TO THE UTMOST SKINos = 


Fr ROUGH the author of the fol- | 


1 lowing viſion is unknown to me, 
Iam apt to think it may be the work of 


that ingenious gentleman, who promiſed 


me, in the laſt paper, ſome extracts out 
of his noctuary. f 85 

| sia, | | | | | | 

I Was the other day reading the life of 


+ Mahomet, Among many other ex- 
travagancies, I find it recorded of that 


impoſtor, that in the fourth year of his 


age the angel Gabriel caught him up 


free from ſin ever after. 
ſaid to myſelf. ! Though this ſtory be à 
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while he was among his play- fellows, 
and carrying him aſide, cut open his 
breaft, plucked out his heart, and wrung 
out of it that black drop of blood, in 
which, ſay the Turkiſh divines, is con- 
tained the Fomes Peccati, (o that he was 
I immediately 


© fiction, a very good moral may bedrawn 
© from it, would every man but apply it 
© to himſelf, and endeavour to ſqueeze 
© out of bis heart whatever fins or ill 
qualities he finds in it.“ 


While 


There is ſcarce a great poſt but what 
I have ſome time or other been in; but 
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THE SPECTATOR, 1155 


While my mind was wholly taken up 
with this contemplation, I inſenſibly fell 
into a moſt pleaſing ſlumber, when me- 
thought two porters entered my chamber 
carrying a large cheſt between them. Ak- 
ter having ſet it down in the middle of 
the room, they departed. I immediately 
endeavoured to open what was ſent me, 
when a ſhape, like that in which we 
paint our angels, appeared before me, and 


forbade me. *. Incloſed,* (aid he, are 


© the hearts of ſeveral of your friends 
and acquaintance; but before you can 
© be qualified to fee and animadvert on 
© the feelings of others, ou muſt be 
« pure yourlelf.” Whereupon he drew 
out his inciſion knife, cut me open, took 


out my heart, and began to ſqueeze it. 


I was in great confuſion, to ſee how 
any things, which I had always che- 
riſked as virtues, iſſued out of my heart 


on this occaſion. In thort, after it had - 


been thoroughly ſqueezed, it looked like 
an empty bladder; when the phantom, 
breathing a freſh particle of divine air 
into it, reſtored it ſafe to it's former re- 
politoryz and having ſewed me up, we 
began to examine the cheſt. e 
The hearts were all incloſed in tranſ- 
parent phials, and preſerved in liquor 
which looked like ſpirits of wine. The 
firtt which I caſt my eye upon, I was 


afraid would have broke the glaſs which 


contained it, It ſhot up and down, 
with incredible ſwiftneſs, through the 


liquor in which it ſwam, and very fre- 
quently bounced againſt the fide of the 


phial. The fomes, or ſpot in the middle 
of it, was not large, but of a red fiery 
colour, and ſeemed to be the cauſe of 
theſe violent agitations. That,“ ſays 
my inſtructor, is the heart of Tom 
© Dread Nought, who behaved himſelf 
f 
ten years laſt paſt been aiming at ſome 
' polt of honour to no purpole. He is 
lately retired into the country, where 
quite choaked up with ſpleen and cho- 
ler, he rails at better men than him- 
* lelf, and will be for ever uneaſy, be- 
* cauſe it is impoſſible he ſhould think 
his merits ſufficiently rewarded.* The 
next heart that I examined was remark - 
able for it's ſmallneſs ; it lay Rill at the 
bottom of the phial, and I couid hardly 
perceive that it beat at all. The fomes 
was quite black, and had almoſt dit- 
tuſeditſelf over the whole heart. This," 
lays my interpreter, * is the heart of 
Dick Gloomy, who never thirſted af- 
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well in the late wars, but has for theſe 


© ter any thing but money. Notwith- 


© ſtanding all his endeavours, he is till 


© poor. This has flung him into a moſt 
© deplorable ſtate of melancholy and 
© deſpair. He 1s a compoſition of envy 
© andidlenels, hates mankind, but gives 
© them their revenge by being more un- 
© eaſy to himſelf than to any one elſe,” 

The phial J looked upon next con- 
tained a large fair heart which beat very 


ſtrongly. The fomes or ſpot in it was 


exceeding ſmall ; but I could not help 


_ obſerving, that which way ſoever I turn- 
ed the phial, it always appeared upper- 
moſt, and in the ſtrongeſt point of light. 


© The heart you are examining,* ſays, 


my companion, belongs to Will Wor- 
* thy. He has, indeed, a moſt noble 
© ſoul, and is poſſeſſed of a thouſand 


good qualities, The ſpeck which you 
© diſcover is vanity. 

« Here,” ſays the angel, © is the heart 
of Freelove, your intimate friend. 


of a man which ] fear is overcaſt with 
rancour.“ My teacher commanded 
me to look upon 1t; I did fo, and to my 
unſpeakable ſurpriſe, found that a {mall 


ſwelling ſpot, which I at firſt took to 
be ill-will towards me, was only paſ- 


ſion, and that upon my nearer inipec- 
tion it wholly diſappeared; upon which 
the phantom told me Freelove was one of 
the beſt-natured men alive. . 


This, ſays my teacher, is a female 


© heart of your acquaintance.? - I found 
the fomes in it of the largeſt ſize, and 


of an hundred different colours, which 


were ſtill varying every moment. Upon 


my aſking to whom it belonged, I was 
Informed that it was the heart of Co- 


quetilla. | 


I ſet it down, and drew out another, 
in which I took the foes at firſt ſight 
to be very ſmall, but was amazed to 


find, that, as I looked ſtedfaſtly upon 


it, it grew eſtill larger. It was the heart 
of Meliita, a noted prude who lives the 


next door to me. | | | 
© I ſhew you this,” ſays the phantom, 
© becauſe it is indeed a rariety, and you 


© have the happineſs to know the perſon 


© to whom it belongs.” Ile then put 
into my hands a large cryſtal glaſs, that 


incloſed an heart, in which, though IL 
_ examined it with the utmoſt nicety, I 


could not perc-ive any blemiſh. I made 


no ſcruple to affirm, that it muſt be the 
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Freelove and I,” ſaid I, are at pre- 
ſent very cold to one another, and I 
do not care for looking on the heart 
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heart of Straphna, and was glad, but 
not ſurpriſed, 
« She is indeed,“ continued my guide, 
* the ornament, as well as the envy, of 
her ſex.* At theſe laſt words he point - 
ed to the hearts of ſeveral of her female 
aequaintance which la, in different 
phials, and had very large ſpots in them, 
all of a deep blue. * You are not to 
© wonder,” ſys he, that you ſee no 
© ſpot in an heart, whole innocence has 
© been proof againſt all the corruptions 
C of a depraved age. 


« by human eyes." 
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to find that it was ſo. 


If it has any ble- 
© miſh, it is too „mall to be diſcovered | 
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I laid it down, and took up the hearts 
of other females, in all of which the 
fomes ran in leveral veins, which were 
twiſted together, and made a very per- 
plexed figure. I aſked the meaning of 
it, and was told it repreſented deceit, 

I ſhould have been glad to have ex1. 
mined the hearts of ſeveral of my ac- 
quaintance, whom I knew to be parti- | 


cularly addicted to drinking, gaming, 


intriguing, &c. but my interpreter told 
me, I mut let that alone until another 
opportunity, and flung down the cover 
of the cheſt with fo much violence, as 


immediately awoke me. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER , 


DICITIS, OMNIS 1N IMBECILLITATE ESTET GRATIA, ET CARITAS. 


CicERO. 


YOU PRETEND THAT ALL KINDNESS AND BENEVOLENCE 1s FOUNDED 1N 
| e Ta, 


AN may be conſidered in two 
views, as a reaſonable, and as a 
ſociable being; capable of becoming 
| himſelf either happy or miſerable, and 


of contributing to the happineſs-or mi- 


ſery of his fetlow-creatures. Suitably 


to this double capacity, the Contriver of 
human nature hath wiſely furniſhed it 


with two principles of action, {elt-love, 


to render man wakefal to his own per- 
ſonal intereſt, the other to diſpoſe him 
for giving his utmoſt aſſiſtance to all en- 
gaged in the fame purſuit, This is 
ſuch an account of our frame, fo agree- 
able to reaton, ſo much tor the bonour 
of our Maker, and the credit of our ipe- 


| cies, that it may appear ſomewhat un- 

_ accountable what ſhould induce men to 
repreſent human nature as they do under 
characters of diſadvantage, or having 
drawn it with a little ſordid aſpect, What 


plcaſure they can poſſibly take in ſuch 


a picture? Do they refle& that it is their 


own, and, if we would believe them- 


ſelves, is not more odious than the ort- 


ginal!! One of the firſt that talked in this 
iofty ſtrain of our nature was Epicurus. 


Beneficence, would his folluwers ſay, 


is all founded in weaknels ; and, what- 
ever he pretended, the kindneſs that 
paſſeth between men and men, is by 
every man directed to himſelf. This, 
it muſt be confeſſed, is of a piece with 

ebe relt of that hopeiul philofoph y, which 


heart! ly out of conceit th 
F thought my {: If of this unamiable tem— 


in the wald. 


having patched men up out of the four 


elements, attributes his being to chance, 
and derives all his actions from an un- 
intelligible declination of atoms. And 
for thele glorious diſcoveries the poet 1s 
beyond meaſure tranſpor ted in the praiſes 

of his hero, as if he mult needs be ſome— 


thing more than man, only for an en- 


deavour to prove that man is in nothing 
and benevolence; deſigned one of them 


ſuperior to beaſts. In this ſcheo! s 


Mr. Hobbes iſt ructed to ſpe ak afte 


draw lis l dge leon an . — 
tion of his own temper; for he tome» 
where unluckily lays down this as a rue, 


hat from the ſimilitudes ot bh its 
and pu iſhons of one 
and paſſions of another, whoſoever looks 


IN: 4 i} to the thowg 


into himſelf and con: Fo what he doth 
when he thinks, hopes, fears, &c. and 
upon what grounds; he ſhall hereby 
read and know what are the thought 


and paſſions of all other men, upon! 


ke occaſions. Now we will allow Me I 
Hobbes to know beit how he was m. 


clined; but in earneſt, T ſhould be 
myte lt, if 


per, as he aitirms, and hou hive 28 
little kindneſs for myſelf as for any buly 
Hitherto I always ina 
gined that kind and benevolent propen- 
lions were the original growth of the 
heart of man, and, however checked 


and over topped by counter Inchnaton 
tllat 
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that have ſince ſprung up within us, 
have ill ſome force in the worſt of tem- 
pers, and a conſiderable influence on the 
belt. And, methinks, it is a fair ſtep 
towards the proof of this, that the moſt 
beneficent of ail beings is he who hath 
an abſolute fulneſs of perfection in him- 
ſelf, who gave exiſtence to the univerſe, 


and ſo cannot be ſuppoſed to want that 
which he communicated, without di— 


miniſhing from the plenitude of his own 


power and happineſs. The philoſophers 
before ment ened have indeed done all 
that in them lay to invalidate this argu- 


ment; for, placing the gods in a ſtate of 
the moſt elevated bleſſedneſs, they de- 


ſcribe them as ſelfiſh as we poor miſe- 


rable mortals can be, and ſhut them out 


from ail concern for mankind, upon the 
{core of their having no need of us. But 


if he that ſitteth in the heavens wants 
not us, we ſtand in continual need of 


him; and, ſurely, next to the ſurvey of 


the immenſe treaſures of his own mind, 


the moſt exalted pleaſure he receives is 


from beholding millions of creatures, 


lately drawn out of the gulph of non- 
_ exiſtence, rejoicing in the various de- 


grees of being and happineſs imparted 


to them. And as this is the true, the 


glorious character of the Deity, ſo in 
forming a reaſonable creature he would 


not, if poſſible, ſuffer his image to pals 


out of his hands unadorned with a re- 


ſemblance of himſelf in this moſt lovely 


part of his nature. For what compla - 


cency. could a mind, whoſe love 1s as. 
_ unbounded as his knowledge, have in a 


work fo unlike himſelf ; a creature that 


ſhould be capable of knowing and con- 
verſing with a vaſt circle of objects, and 


love none but himtelf ? What proportion 


would there be between the head and the 


heart of {uch a creature, it's affections, 
and it's underſtanding? Or could a ſo— 
ciety of ſuch creatures, with no other 
bottom but ſelf-love on which to main- 


tain a commerce, ever flourith ? Reaſon, 
it is certain, would oblige every man to 
purſue the general happineſs, as the 
means to procure and eſtabliſh his own; 


and yet, if beſides this conſideration, 


there were not a natural inſtinct, prompt- 
ing men to deſire the welfare and ſatis- 
faction of others, ſelf-love, in defiance 


of the admonitions of reaſon, would 
quickly run all things into a ſtate of 
war and confuſion. As nearly inte- 
Teſted” as the ſoul is in the fate of the 


body, our provident Creator ſaw it ne- 


tites, to put it in mind of it's charge; 
knowing that if we ſhould eat and drink 
no oftener than cold abſtracted fpecu- 
lation ſhould put us upon theſe exerciſes, 
and then leave it to reaſon to preſcribe the 
quantity, we ſhould ſoon refine ourſelves 
out of this bodily life, And, indeed, 
it 1s obvious to remark, that we follow 
nothing heartily unleſs carried to it by 
inclinations which anticipate our reaſon, 
and, like a bias, draw the mind ſtrongly 


towards it. In order, therefore, to 


eltabliſh a perpetual intercourſe of be- 
nefits amongſt mankind, their Maker 
would not fail to give them this gene- 
rous prepoſſeſſion of benevolence, if, as 


I have ſaid, it were poſſible. And from 


whence can we go about to argue it's 
impoſhbility ? Is it inconſiſtent with ſelf- 
love? Are their motions contrary? No 


more than the diurnal rotation of the 


earth is oppoſed to it's annual; or it's 
motion round it's own centre, which 


might be improved as an illuſtration of 


ſelt- love, to that which whirls it about 


the common centre of the world, an- 
ſwering to univerſal benevolence. Is 
the force of ſelf- love abated, or it's in- 
terelt prejudiced by benevolence? So 
far from it, that benevolence, though a 


diſtin& principle, is extremely ſervice- 


able to ſelf-love, and then doth moſt 


ſervice when it is Icaſt deſigned. 


But to deſcend from reaſon to matter 
of fact; the pity which ariſes on ſight 


of perſons in diltreſs, and the ſatisfac- 


tion of mind which is the conſequence 


of having removed them into a happier 


ſtate, are inſtead of a thouſand argu- 
ments to prove ſuch a thing as a diſin- 
tereſted benevolence. Did pity proceed 
from a reflection we make upon our li- 


ableneſs to the ſame ill accidents we ſee 
befal others, it were nothing to the pre- 


ſent purpoſe; but this is aſſigning an ar- 


tificial cauſe of a natural paſſion, and 


can by no means be admitted as a to- 
lerable account of it, becauſe children 
and perſons molt thoughtleſs about their 
own condition, and incapable of enter- 


ing into the proipe&s of futurity, feel 
the moſt violent touches of compaſſion. 
And then as to that charming delight 
which immediately follows the giving 


joy to another, or relieving his forrow, 


and is, when the objects are numerous, 
and the kindneſs of importance, really 
inexpreſlible, wat can this be owing to 
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ceſſary, by the conſtant returns of hun- 
ger and thirſt, thoſe importunate appe- 
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but conſciouſneſs of a man's having 
done ſomething praiſe-worthy, and ex- 

reſſive of a great foul? Whereas, if 
in all this he only ſacrificed to vanity 
and ſelf- love, as there would be nothing 


brave in actioos that make the moſt 


ſhining appearance, fo nature would not 


Have rewarded them with this divine 


pleaſure; nor could the commendations, 
which a perſon receives for benefits done 
upon felfiſh views, be at all more ſatiſ- 
factory, than when he is applauded for 


what he doeth without deſign; becauſe _ 
in both cafes the ends of felt-love are 


equally anſwered. The conlcience of 
approving one's-lelf a benefactor to 


mankind is the nobleſt recompence for 


being ſo; doubtlels it is, and the molt 
intereſted cannot propoſe any thing ſo 
much to their own advantage; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the inclination is never- 


theleſs unſelfiſh. The pleaſure which 


attends the gratification of our hunger 


and thirſt, is not the cauſe of theſe ap- 


petites; they are previous to any ſuch 
proſpect; and fo likewite is the deſire of 
doing good; with this difference, that 


being ſcated in the intellectual part, this 
Jaſt, though antecedent to realon, may 


yet be improved and regulated by it, 


and, I will add, 1s no otherwiſe a virtue 


generoſity in the world. 
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than as it is ſo. Thus have I contended 
for the dignity of that nature I have 
the honour to partake of; and, after all 
the evidence produced, I think I have a 
right to conclude, againſt the motto of 
this paper, that there is ſuch a thing as 
Though if 1 
were under a miſtake in this, J ſhould 
= as Cicero in relation to the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, I willingly err, and 
ſhould believe it very much for the in- 
tereſt of mankind to lie under the ſame 
deluſion. For the contrary notion na- 


turally tends to diſpirit the mind, and 


ſinks it into a meanneſs fatal to the God- 
like zeal of doing good: as, on the other 
hand, it teaches people to be ungrite- 
ful, by poſſeſſing them with a perſ111- 
hon concerning their benefaGiors, that 
they have no regard to them in the be- 
nefits they beſtow. Now he that ba- 
niſhes gratitude from among men, by 
ſo doing, ſtops up the ſtream of benefi- 
cence, For though in conferring kind. 
neſſes, a truly generous man doth not 
aim at a return, yet he looks to the qua- 
lities of the perſon obliged; and as no- 
thing renders a. perſon more unworthy 
of a benefit, than his being without all 
reſentment of it, he will not be extreme- 


Iy torward to oblige ſuch a man. 
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' PERSEQUITUR Sc LUS ILLE SUUM? LABEFACTAQUE TANDEM 
3CT1BUS INNUMERIS ADDUCTAQUE FUNIBUS ARBUR 


CORRULT —— 


Ovid. MET. L. 8. vzR. 774- 


THE IMPIOUS AXE HE PLIES; LOUD STROKES RESOUNDS3 
"TILL PRAGG'D WITH ROPES, AND FELL'D WITH MANY A WOUND, 
THE LOOSKN'D TREE COMES RUSHING TO THE GROUND (| 


SIR, woes 


Am ſo great an admirer of trees, that 


the ſpot of ground I have choſen to 


build a {mall ſeat upon, in the country, 
is almoſt in the midſt of a large wood. 


I was obliged, much againit my will, 


to cut down ſeveral frees, that I might 


have any ſuch thing as a walk in my 


gardens; but then I have taken care to 
leave the ſpace, between every walk, as 
The mo- 


ment you turn either to the right or left, 


much a wood as I found it. 


you are in a foreſt, where nature pre- 
ſents you with a much more beautiful 


ſeene than could have been railed by 


nſtead of tulips or carnat ions, I can 
ſhew you oaks in my gardens of tour 
hundred years ſtanding, and a knot ot 


elms that might ſhelter a troop of horſe 


from the rain. . 5 
It is not without the utmoſt indigna- 
tion, that I obſerve ſeveral prodigal 
young heirs in the neighbourhood, fell- 
ing down the moſt glorious monuments 


of their anceſtors? induſtry, and ruining; 


in a day, the product of ages. 
I an mightily pleaſed with your dil- 
courle upon planting, which put me 


upon looking into my books to give you 


ſome account of the veneration the au- 
cients had for trees. There is an old | 
5 tradition, 


od 4 Ko @tT 


preſs, a pine, and a cedar, and that theſe 


three incorporated into one tree, which 


was cut down for the building of the 
tempie of Solomon. | | 
Iſidorus, who lived in the reign of 


Conſtantius, aſſures us, that he ſaw, even 
in his time, that famous oak in the plains 


of Mamre, under which Abraham is 


reported to have dwelt ; and adds, that 
the people looked upon it with a great 
veneration, and preſerved it as a ſacred 


tree. 5 a 


The heathens ſtill went farther, and 


regarded it as the higheſt piece of ſacri- 
lege to injure certain trees which they 
took to be protected by ſome deity. The 


ſtory of Eriſicthon, the grove at Dodona, 


and that at Delphi, are all inſtances of 
this kind. | | 
If we conſider the machine in Virgil, 


ſo much blamed by ſeveral critics in this 
light, we ſhall hardly think 1t too vio- 
. | 1 85 

ZEneas, when he built his fleet in 
order to ſail for Italy, was obliged to cut 
down the grove on Mount Ida; which, 
however, he durſt not do until he had 
obtained leave from Cybele, to whom 
it was dedicated. The goddeſs could 
not but think herſelf obliged to protect 


thele ſhips, which were made of conſe- 


_ crated timber, after a very extraordinary 


manner, and therefore deſired Jupiter, 
that they might not be obnox1ous to the 


power of waves or winds. Jupiter 
would not grant this; but promiſed her, 
that as many as came ſafe to Italy ſhould 


be transformed into goddeſſes of the ſea; 
which the poet tells us was accordingly 
„„ a op „ 


And now at length the number'd hours were 


comes 


Prefix'd by Fate's irrevocable doom, 


When the great mother of the gods was free 


To fave her ſhips, and finith'd Jove's decree. 


PFirſt, from the quarter of the morn, there 


ſprung 


| Alightthatſing'd the hcavens, and ſhot along: 
| Then from a cloud, fring'd round with golden 


-.. "res, 


Were timbrels heard, and Berecypthian 


- quires: | 


And laſt. a voice, with more than mortal 


ſounds, „ 
Both hoſts in arms oppos'd with equal horror 
wounds. 5 | | | | 
O Trojan race, your needleſs aid forbear ; 
And know my {hips ave my peculiar care. 
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With greater eaſe the bold Rutulian may, 
With hiſſing brands, attempt to burn the ſea, 
Than ſinge my ſacred pines. But you, my 
charge, 355 es | 
Loos'd from your crooked anchors launch at 
large, | 
Exalted each a nymph : forſake the ſand, 
And ſwim the ſeas, at Cybele's command. 
No ſooner had the goddeſs ceas d to ſpeak, 


When lo, th' obedient ſhips their haulſeng/ 


break; | | 
And, ſtrange to tell, like dolphins in the main, 
They plunge their prows, and dive, and ipring 
again: ah: | 
As many beauteous maids the billows ſweep, 
As rode before tall veſſels on the deep. 
. |  Paxypen's VIRG. 


The common opinion concerning the 
nymphs, whom the ancients called Ha- 


madryads, is more to the honour of trees 
than any thing yet mentioned. It was 


thought the fate of theſe nymphs had 


ſo near a dependence on ſome trees, 


more eſpecially oaks, that they lived 


and died together. For this reaſon they 


were extremely grateful to ſuch perſons 
who preſerved thoſe trees with which 
their being ſubſiſted. Apollogius tells 

us a very remarkable ſtory to this pur- 


pole, with which I ſhall conclude my 
letter. 


A certain man, called Rhzcus, ob- 
ſerving an old oak ready to fall, and 


being moved with a fort of compaſſion 


towards the tree, ordered his ſervants 
to pour in freſh earth at the roots of it, 
and ſet it upright. The Hamadryad, 
or nymph, who muſt neceſſarily have 


periſhed with the tree, appeared to him 


the next day; and, after having returned 
him her thanks, told him, ſhe was ready 
to grant whatever he ſhould aſk. As 
| ſhe was extremely beautiful, Rhecus 
deſired he might be entertained as her 
lover. The Hamadryad, not much diſ- 
pleaſed with the requeſt, promiled to 
give him a meeting, but commanded him 
tor ſome days to abſtain from the em- 
braces of all other women; adding, that 


ſhe would ſend a bee to him, to Jet him 
know when he was to be happy. Rhæ- 


cus was, it ſeems, too much addicted 


to gaming, and happened to be in a run 


of ill-luck when the faithful bee came 
buzzing about him; ſo that inſtead of 


minding his kind invitation, he had 
like to have killed him for his pains. 


The Hamadryad was ſo provoked at her 


own diſappointment, and the ill uſage 
Loa 4" 
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of her meſſenger, that ſhe deprived Rhz- cripple, but he made a Mift to cut down 


cus of the ule of his limbs. However, the tree, and conſequently to fell his 
lays the 2 he was not ſo much a miſtreſs, | 
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No DXC. MONDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 6. 


w— I LA} TUR TEMTORA MOTU 


NON SECUS AC FLUMENs. 


NEQUE ENIM CONSISTERE FLUMEN, 


| NEC LEVIS HORA POTEST: SED UT UNDA IMPELLITUR UuN PDA, 
URGE TURQUE PRIOR VENIENTI, URGE TQUE PRIOREM, . 
TEMPORA SIC FUGIUNT PARITER, PARITERQUE SEQUUN TUR; 

| ET NOVA SUNT SEMPER. NAM QUOD FUIT ANTE, RELICTUM EST; 
PITQFE QUOD HAUD FUERAT : NOMEN THAVE CUNCTA NOVANTURe 


Ovid, MET. Le 15 VER» 179. 


E EN TIMES ARE IN PERPETUAL FLUX, AND RUN, 
LIKE RIVERS FROM THEIR FOUNTAINS, ROLLING ONs 
FOR TIME, NO MORE THAN STREAMS,1S AT A STAY; 
TRE FLYING HOUR IS EVER ON HER WAY: | 
AND AS THE FOUNTAINS STILL SUPPLY THEIR STORE, 
THE WAVE BEHIND IMPELS THE WAVE BEFORE; 
THUS IN SUCCESSIVE COURSE THE MINUTES RUN, + 
AND URGE THEIR PREDECESSOR MINUTES ON, 
STILL MOVING, EVER NEW: FOR FORMER THINGS 
ARE LAID ASIDE, LIKE ABDICATED KINGS 
AND EV'RY MOMENT ALTERS WHAT IS DONE, | 


AND TRRATSE SY SOME e TILL THEN UNKENOWN+« 


HE following diſcourſe comes frm 
the ſame hand with the FORAY _ 
znfinitude. 


| WE conſider infinite ſpace a as an ex- 
panſion without a circumference: 

we conſider eternity, or infinite dura- 
tion, as a line that has neither a begin- 
ning nor an end. In our ſpeculations 

of infinite ſpace, we conſider that par- 

ticular place in which we exiſt, as a kind 

of centre to the whole expanſion. In 

our ſpeculations of eternity, we conſider 

the time which is preſent to us as the 

middle, which divides the whole line 

into two equal parts. For this reaſon, 
many witty authors compare the preſent. 

time to an ilthmus, o or narrow neck of 
land, that riſes in the midit of an ocean, 
immeaſur ably diffuſed on either ſide 
of it. 8 | 
Philoſophy, and indeed common Got 


naturally throws eternity under two di- 


viſions, which we may call, in Engliſh, 

that eternity which 1s paſt, and that 
eternity which is to come. The learned 
terms of Afternitas a parte ante, and 
Aternitas a parte poſt, may be more 
amuſing to the reader, but can have no 
other idea affixed to them than what is 
conveyed to us by thole a an eter- 


to come. 


Harp 


nity chat is ; paſt, and an eternity that is 
to Each of theſe eternitics is 
bounded at the one extreme, or, in other 


words, the former has an end, and the 


latter a beginning. 


Leet us firſt of all conſider that eter- 
nity which is paſt, reterving that which 


is to come for the ſubject of another 
paper. The nature of this eternity is 
utterly inconceivable by the mind of 
man: our reaſon demonſtrates to us that 


it has been, but at the ſame time can 


frame no idea of it, but what is big with 
abſurdity and contradiction. We can 
have no other 8 of any dura- 
tion which 1s paſt, than that all of it was 
once preſent; and whatever was once 


preſent, is at ſome certain diſtance from 


us, and whatever is at any certain dit- 
tance from us, be the diſtance never ſo 
remote, cannot be eternity. The very 
Notion of any duration's being pait, im- 


plies that it was once preſent, for the 


idea of being once prelent, is actually 
included in the idea of it's being paſt. 
This, therefore, is a depth not to be 
ſounded by human underſtanding. We 
are ſure that there has been an eternity, 
and yet contradit ourſelves when we 
meaſure thiseterni'y by: any notion which 
we can frame of it. 
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If we go to the bottom of this matter, 


we ſhall find that the difficulties we meet 


with in our conceptions of eternity pro- 
ceed from this fingle reaſon, that we 


can have no other idea of any kind of 


duration, than that by which we our- 


elves, and all other created beings, do 


exiſt; which is, a fucceihve duration 


made up of paſt, «preſent, and to come. 


There is nothing which exiſts after this 
manner, al! the parts of whoſe exiſtence 
were not once actually preſent, and con- 
ſequently may he reached by a certain 
number of years applied to it. We may 
aſcend as high as we pleaſe, and employ 


our being to that eternity which is to 


millions of years, and we can never 
come up to any fountain-head of dura- 


come, in adding millions of years to 


tion, to any beginning in eternity : but 
at the ſame time we are ſure, that what- 
ever was once preſent does lie within 


the reach of numbers, though perhaps 


we can never be able to put enough of 
them together for that purpoſe. We 
may as well ſay, that any thing may be 
actually preſent in any part of infinite 
Ipace, which does not lie at a certain 
diſtance from us, as that any part of 
infinite duration was once actually pre- 


{ent, and does not alſo lie at ſome de- 


termined diſtance from us. The dif- 
tance in both caſes may be immeaſurable 


and indefinite as to our faculties, but 


our reaſon tells us that it cannot he ſo 
in itſelf. 


capable of furmounting. We are ſure 


that fomething muſt have exiſted from 


eternity, and are at the ſame time un— 
able to conceive, that any thing which 
exiſts, according to our notion of exiſt- 
ence, can have exiſted from eternity. 

It is hard for a reader, who has not 
rolled this thought in his own mind, to 
follow in ſuch an abſtracted ſpeculation 
but I have been the longer on it, becaule 
I think it is a demonttrative argument 
of the being and eternity of God: and 


though there are many other demonſtra- 
tions which lead us to this great truth, 
I do not think we ought to lay aſide any 
pbroofs in this matter, which the light 
ol reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, eſpecially 
= When it is ſuch a one as has been urged 
by men famous for their penetration and 


force of underſtanding, and which ap- 
bears altogether concilufve to thoſe who 
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will be at the pains to examine it. 


i 


Having thus conſidered that eternity 
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wich is paſt, according to the beſt idea 
we can frame of it, I ſhall now draw up 
thoſe feveral articles on this lubjeét, 


which are dictated to us by the light of 


reaſon, and which may be Jooked upon 
as the creed of a philoſopher in this great 
point. | | 

Firſt, It is certain that no being could 


have made itſelf ; for if ſo, it matt have 


acted before it was, which is a contra- 
diction. 1 8 My | | 
Secondly, That therefore ſome being 
mult have exiſted from all eternity. 
Thirdly, That whatever exiſts after 
the manner of created beings, or ac- 


cording to any notions which we have 


of exiitence, could not have cxiſted from 

eternity. 285 — 
Fourthly, That this eternal B-ing 

mult therefore be the great Author of 


nature, © the Ancient of Days,* who be- 


ing at an infinite diſtance in his per- 


{eciions from all finite and created be- 


ings, exiſts in a quite different manner 
from them, and ip a manner of which 
tney can have no idea. | 5 

I know that ſeveral of the ſchoolmen 


who would not be thought ignorant of 
any thing, have pretended to explain 
the manner of God's exittence, by tell 
ing us, that he comprehends infinite du— 


ration in every moment; that eternity is 


with him a punitum ſtaus, a fixed point; 
or, which is as good ſenſe, an infinite 
inſtant; that nothing, with reference to 
Here, therefore, is that diffi- 
culty which human underſtanding is not 


his exiſtence, is either paſt or to come: 


to which the ingenious Mr. Cowley al- 


ludes in his deſcription of heaven— | 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſty 
But an eternal now docs always laſt, 


For my own part, I look upon theſe 
propoſitions as words that have no ideas 
annexed to them; and think men had 


better own their ignorance, than ad- 


vance doctrines by which they mean no- 


thing, and which, indeed, are ſelf-con- 


tradictory. 


| We cannot be too modeſt 
in our diſquiſitions, when we meditate 
on him, who is environed with fo much 


glory and perfection, who is the fource of 
being, the fountain of all that exiftencz 


which we and his whole creation derive 
from him. Let us therefore with the 
utmoſt humility acknowledge, that as 
ſome being mult neceſſarily have exiſted 
from eternity, ſo this Being does exiſt 
after an incomprehenſible manner, fince 
it is impoſlible for a being to have ex- 
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ted from eternity after our manner or 
notions cf exiſtence. Revelation con- 
firms theſe natural dictates of reaſon in 
the accounts which it gives us of the 
Divine Exiſtence, where it tells us, that 
he is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and 

for ever; that he 1s the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending 
that a thouſand years are with him as 
one day, and one day as a thouſand 
years; by which, and the like expreſ- 
ſions, we are taught, that his exiflence, 
with relation to time or duration, 1s in- 


finitely different from the exiſtence of - 
any of his creatures, and conſequently | 


that it is impoſii 


adequate conceptions of it. 

In the firſt revelation which he makes 
of his own being, he entitles himſelf, 
I Au that I AM; and when Moſes 


deſires to know what name he ſhall give 


him in his embaſly to Pharaoh, he bids 
him ſay that © I Au hath ſent you.” 


Our great Creator, by this revelation of 
| himſelf, does in a manner exclude every 


thing elſe from a real exiſtence, and 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his creatures, 


as the only being which truly and really 


exiſts: The ancient Platonic notion 
which was drawn from ſpeculations of 
eternity, wonderfully agrees with this 
revelation which God has made of him- 
ſelf. There is nothing, ſay they, which 


in reality exiſts, whole exiſtence, ag we 


call it, is pieced up of paſt, preſent, and 
Such a Hitting and ſucceſſive 
exiſtence is rather a ſhadow of exiſtence, 
and ſomething which is like it, than ex- 


iſtence itfelf, He only properly exiits 
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able for us to frame any 
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whoſe exiſtence is entirely preſent ; tha: 
is, in other words, who exiſts jn the 
moſt perfect manner, and in ſuch a man. 


ner as we have no idea of, 


I ſhall conclude this ſpeculation wit}, 


one uſeful inference. How can we ſuf. 


ficiently proſtrate ourſelves and fal 
down before our Maker, when we coy. 
ſider that ineffable goodneſs and wifdom 
which contrived this exiſtence for fue 


natures? What muſt be the overflow. 


ings of that good-will, which prompted 


our Creator to adapt exiſtence to he. 


ings, in whom it is not neceſſary? Eſpe- 
cially when we conſider that he him(1f 
was before in the compleat poſſeſſion ef 
exiſtence and of happineſs, and in the 
full enjoyment of eternity. What man 
can think of himſelf as called out and 


ſeparated from nothing, of his being 


made a conſcious, a retſonable, and x 
happy creature, in ſhort, of being taken 
in as a ſharer of exiſtence, and a kind 
of partner in eternity, without being 
ſwallowed up in wonder, in praiſe, in 


adoration | It is indeed a thought too 


big for the mind of man, and rather to 
be entertained in the ſecrecy of deyo- 
tion, and in the filence of his ſoul, than 
to be expreſſed by words. 


nify ſuch unutterable goodnels. 


be never able to do, and that a wo x 
which cannot be finiſhed, will hower:s 
be the work of an eternity. 


w— ENERORUM LUSOR AMORUM. Pe . 
h Ovin. TrIsT., EL z G. 11, 1. 3. VER: 732 


LOVE THE SOFT SUBJECT OF HIS $PORTIVE MUSE» | 


F Have juſt received a letter from a 
4 gentleman, who tells me he has ob- 
ſerved, with no ſmall concern, that my 
papers have of late been very barren in 


relation to love; a ſubject which, when 
agrecably handled, can ſcarce fail of 


| bei is well received by both ſexes. 
It my invention therefore ſhould be 
al noſt exhauſted on this head, he offers 


to ſerve under me in the quality of a 


Love Caſuiſt; for which place he con- 
Ecives himſelf to be thoroughly quali- 


fied, having made this paſſion his prin- 
cipal ſtudy, and obſerved it in all its. 


different ſhapes and appearances, from 


the fifteenth to the forty-fifth year of 


his age, | = 

Ile aſſures me, with an air of conff- 
dence, which I hope proceeds from lis 
real abilities, that he does not doubt of 
giving judgment to the fatisfaCiion ot 
the parties concerned, on the moſt nice 
and intricate caſes which can happen n 
am amour; a- . 


The Su. 
preme Being has not given us powers 
or faculties ſufficient to extol and mag- 


It is however ſome comfort to us, that 
we ſhall be always doing what we ſhall 
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How great the contraction of the fin- 
vers muſt be before it amounts to a 
fqueeze by the hand. | 

What can be properly termed an ab- 


ſolute denial from a maid, and what 


from a widow. _ | 
What advances a lover may preſume 
to make, after having received a pat 


upon his ſhoulder from his miſtreſs's 


an. 

Whether a lady, at the firſt interview, 
may allow an humble ſervant to kiſs her 
hand. bt | 

How far it may be permitted to careſs 
the maid in order to ſucceed with the 
miſtreſs. | | | 

What conſtructions a man may put 
upon a ſmile, and in what caſes a frown 
goes for nothing. = 


On what occaſions à ſheepiſh look 


may do ſervice, &c. | 
As a farther proof of his {kill, he alfo 


ſent me ſeveral maxims in love, which 


he aſſures me are the reſult of a long 
and profound reflection; ſome of which 
I think myſelf obliged to communicate 
to the public, not remembering to have 
ſecn them before in any author 
There are more calamities in the world 
ariſing from love than from hatred. _ 
Love is the daughter of idleneſs, but 
the mother of diſquietude. ET 
Men of grave natures,” ſays Sir 


Francis Bacan, are the moſt conſtant; 
© for the ſame reaſon men ſhouid be more 


"© conſtant than women“. 


The gay part of mankind 18 moſt 


amorous, the ſerious molt loving. 

A coquette often loſes her reputation, 
while ſhe preſerves her virtue. 

A prude often preferves her reputa- 
tion when ſhe has laſt her virtue. 

Love refines a man's behaviour, but 
makes a woman's ridiculous. | 


Love is generally accompanied with 


good will in the young, intereſt in the 


name in the old. 


middle-aged, and a paſſion too groſs to 


The endeayours to revive a decaying 
wr generally extinguiſh the remains 
Ot it. | | 5 

A woman who from being a flat- 
tern becomes over-neat, or from being 
over-neat becomes a flattern, is molt 
certainly in love. 

I ſhall make uſe of this gentleman's 
{kill as I ſee occaſion ; and fince I am 
got upon the ſubject of love, ſhall con- 
clude this paper with a copy of verſes 
which were lately ſent me by an un- 
known hand, as I look upon them to be 
above the ordinary run of ſonneteers. 

The author tells me they were writ- 


ten in one of his deſpairing fits; and I 


find entertains ſome hope that his miſ- 


treſs may pity ſuch a paſſion as he has 


deſcribed, before ſhe knows that ſhe her- 
ſelf is Corinna. | 


C ONCEAL, fond man, conccal the 


mighty ſmart, 
Nor tell Corinna ſhe has fir'd thy heart. 
In vain would'ſt thou complain, in vain 
pretend | = 


To aſk a pity which ſhe muſt not lend. 


She's too much thy ſuperior to comply, 
And too, too fair to let thy paſſion die, 
Languiſh in ſecret, and with dumb ſurpriſe 


| Drink the reſiſtle ſs glances of her eyes. 
At awful diſtance entertain thy grief, 


Be ſtill in pain, but never aſk relief. 


Ne er tempt her ſcorn of thy conſuming ſtate; 
Be any way undone, but fly her hite. 


Thou muſt ſubmit to ſee thy charmer blefs 
Some happier youth that ſhalladmire her lefs3 


Who in that lovely form, that heavenly mind, 


Shall miis ten thouſand beauties thou could'ſt 
find. rag 


Who with low fancy thall approach hier 


charms, 


While half enjoy'd the ſinks into his Arms. | 
She knows not, muſt not know thy nobler 


| | fire, 


Whom the, and whom the mules do inſpire; 


Her image only ſhall thy breaſt employ, 


And fill thy captive foul with ſhades of joy; 
Direct thy dreams by night, thy thoughts by 


day, 


| And never, never, from thy boſom ſtray, 


7H3 | | Ne 
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Ne DXCII, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 


m— DI INF DIVI TE /NA. 


ART WITHOUT A VEIN. 


| 1 Look upon the playhouſe as a world 


within itſelf. They have lately far- 
niſhed the middle region of it with a 
new let of meteors, in order to give the 
ſublime to many modern tragedies. I 


* 


vas there laſt winter at the firtt rehearſal 
of the new thunder, which is much 


more deep and ſonorous than any hither- 


to made uſe of. They have a Salmo- 


neus behind the ſcenes, who plays“ it 
cff with great ſucceſs. Their light- 
n ngs are made to flaſh more briſkiy 
tlan heretofore; their clouds are alſo 


letter furbelowed, and more voluminous; 


rot to mention a violent tterm locked 
up in a great cheit, that is deſigned for 


the Tempeſt, They are allo provided 


with above a dozen ſhowers of ſnow, 


which, as J am informed, are the plays 
ef many unſucceſstul poets artificially 
tut and ſhredded for that uſe. Mr. 


Kymer's Edgar is to fall in fuow at the 
rexi acting of King Lear, in order to 


I eighten, on rather to aileviate, the dil- 


trels cf that unfortunate prince; and to 
icrve by way of decoration to a piece 


which that great critic has written 


I do not indeed wonder that the actors 


ſhould be ſuch profeſſed enemies to thoſe 
z1nong cur nation who are commonly 


known by the name of Critics, ſince it 


i> a rule àmong theſe gentlemen to fall 


11 on a play, not becauſe it is ill writ- 
ten, but becauije jt takes. Several of 
them lay it down as a maxim, that 


whatever dramatic performance has a_ 
long run, muſt of neceiſity be good for 


nothing; as though the firſt precept in 
poetry were © not to pleaſe.“ Whether 


this rule holds good or not, I ſhall leave 


to the determination of thoſe who are bet- 


ter judges than myſelf; if it does, I am 


{pre it tends yery much to the honour of 


thole gentlemen who have eſtabliſhed it; 


ſew of their pieces having been diſ— 


graced by a run of three days, and moſt 


ct them being fo exquiſitely written; 

that the town would never give them 

n ore than one night's hearing. 
I have a great ekecm for a true critic, 


ſuch as Ariſtotle and Longinus amon 
the Greeks, Horace and Quintilian 


Hon. ARS Por To VER, 409. 


RoscomMoN. 


among the Romans, Boileau and Da- 
cier among the French. But it is our 
misfortune, that ſome who ſet up for 
profeſſed critics among us are ſo ſtupid, 
that they do not know how to put ten 
words together with elegance or com— 
mon propriety; and withal fo illiterate, 
that they have no taſte of the learned 
languages, and therefore criticiſe upon 
old authors only at ſecond-hand. They 
judge of them by what otbers have 
written, and not by any notions they 
have of the authors themſelves. Thie 


words Unity, Action, Sentiment, and 


Diction, pronounced with an air of au— 
thority, give them a figure among un- 
learned readers, who are apt to believe 
they are very deep, becauſe they ars 
unintelligible, The ancient critics are 
full of the praiſes of their contem}.c- 
raries ; they diſcover beauties which 
eſcaped the obſervation of the vulgar, 


and very often find out reaſons for pal. 


lating and excuſing ſuch little {lips and 
overiights as were committed in the 


writings of eminent authors. On the 


contrary, moſt of the ſmatterers in cri- 
ticiſm who appear among us, make it 


their buſineſs to vilify and depreciate | 
every new production that gains ap- 


plauſe, todeſcry imaginary blemiſhes, and 


to prove by far- fetched arguments, ther 
hat paſs for beauties in any celebrated 


piece are faults and errors. In ſhort, 


the writings of theſe critics, compared 


with thote of the ancients, are like the 


words of the fophifts compared with | 


thoſe of the old philofophers. 


Envy and cavil are the natura 


fruits of Jazineſs and ignorance; which 
was probably the reaſon, that in the hes- 
then mythology Momus is f1id 'o be 
the ſon of Nox and Soninus, of a1 knels 
and fieep. Idle men, who have not 
been at the pains to accempliſh or dit 
tinguiſh themlelves, are very apt 10 be- 


tract from others; as igno; ant men nne 
very ſubject to decry thoule beauties in 


a celebrated work which ther have het 
| | 4588 
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eves to diſcover. Many of our ſons of 
Momus, who dignify theniſelves by the 
name of Criticks, are the genuine de- 
{cendants of theſe two illuſtrious anceſ- 
tors. - They are often led into thoſe 
numerous abſurdities, in which they 
daily inſtru& the people, by not conſi- 
dering that, Firit, There is ſometimes a 
oreater judgment ſhewn in deviating 
trom the rules of art, than in adhering 
to them; and, ſecondly, That there is 
more beauty in the works of a great ge- 


nius, who is ignorant of all the rules of 


art, than in the works of a little genius, 
who not only knows, but ſcrupulouſly 
obſerves them. | | 


Firſt, We may often take notice of 


men who are perfectly acquainted with 


all the rules of good-writing, and not- 


withſtanding chuſe to depart from them 
on extraordinary occaſions. I could 
give inſtances out of all the tragic writers 
of antiquity who have ſhewn their judg- 
ment in this particular; and purpoſely 
receded from an eſtabliſhed rule of the 
drama, when it has made way for a 


much higher beauty than the obſerva- 


tion of ſuch a rule would have been. 
Thoſe who have ſurveyed the nobleſt 
pieces of architecture and ſtatuary, both 


ancient and modern, know very well 
that there are frequent deviations from 
art in the works of the greateſt maſters, 


Winch have produced a much nobler 
effect than a more accurate and enact 
way of proceeding could have done. 

his often ariſes from what the Italians 
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call the Guflo grande in theſe arts, 


which is what we call the ſublime in 


writing. \ 5 
In the next place, our critics do not 


ſeem ſenſible that there is more beauty 


in the works of a great genius who is 
ignorant of the rules of art, than in 
thoſe of a little genius who knows and 
obſerves them. 


genius that Terence ſpeaks, in oppoſi- 


tion to the little artificial cavillers of his 


/ 


time | 


Quorum æmulari exoptat negligentiam 
Potiàs quan iſtorum obſcuram diligentiam. 


Whoſe negligence he would rather imitatey 
than theſe men's obſcure diligence, 


A critic may have the ſame conſola. 


tion in the il] ſucceſs of his play, as Dr, 
South tells us a phylician has at the 
death of a patient, that he was killed 


ſecundum artem, Our inimitable Shake. 


ſpeare is a ſtumbling- block to the whole 
tribe of theſe rigid critics. Who would 


not rather read one of his plays, where 
there is not a ſingle rule of the ſtage ob- 
ſerved, than any production of a mo- 
dern critic, where there is not one of 


them violated? Shakeſpeare was indeed 
born with all the ſeeds of poetry, and 
may be compared to the ſtone in Pyr— 
rhus's ring, which, as Pliny tells us, 


had the figure of Apollo and the Nine 


Mules in the veins of it, produced by 
the ſpontaneous hand of nature, without 
any help from art, | 


Ne DPXCIII. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 


'QUALE PER INCER TAM LUNAM SUB LUCE MALIGNA 


THUS WANDER TRAVELLERS IN WOODS BY NIGHT) 
BY THE MOON's DCEUBTFUL AND MALIGNANT LICHT, 


dreaming correſpondent, Mr. 
Shadow, has ſent me a- ſecond 
Jetter, with ſeveral curious obſervations 


en dreams in generaj, and the method 


to render ſleep improving : an extract of 
his letter will not, I preſume, be diſa- 
greeable to my readers. 


QINCE we have fo little time to ſpare, 
O that none of it may be loſt, I tex no 
reaſon wiy we ſhould neglect to exa- 
unne thole Imaginary Cenes we axe pre- 


ViRG. EN. Vie VER. 270, 


Da vox. 


ſented with in ſleep, only becauſe they 
have a leſs reality in them than our 


waking meditations. A traveller would 
ueltion, who 


bring his judgment in | 
ſould deſpiſe the directions of his map 
for want of real roads in it, becauſe 


here ſtands a dot inſtead of a town, or 


a cypher inſtead of a city, and it mutt 


be a long day's journey to travel through 
Fancy in dreams 
gives us much ſuch another landſkip of 


two or three inches. 


lite as that does of countries; and though 


it's 


It is of theſe men of 
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traces and footſteps of noble thoughts, 


as, if carefully purſued, might lead us 


Into a proper path of action. There is 
Fo much rapture and extacy in our fancied 


_ Bliſs, and ſomething ſo diſmal and ſhock - 
ing in our fancied miſery, that though 
the inactivity of the body has given oc- 


caſion for calling fl-ep the image of death, 
the briſkneſs of the fancy affords us a 
ſtrong intimation of ſomething within 
us that can never die. 


I have wondered that Alemider the 


Great, who came into the world ſufa- 


ciently dreamed of by his parents, and 
had himſelf a tolerable knack at dream- 


ing, ſhould often ſay, that ſleep was one 
thing which made him ſenſible he was 
mortal. I who have not ſuch fields of 
_ ation in the day-time to divert my at- 


tention from this matter, plainly per- 
ecive, that in thoſe operations of the 


mind, while the body is at reſt, there is 2 
Fertain vaſine(s of conception very ſuit- 


able to the capacity, and demonitrative 
of the force of that divine part in our 


compoſition which will laſt for ever. 
Neither do I much doubt but had we a 
true account of the wonders the hero 
laſt- mentioned performed in his fleep, 


his conquering this little globe would 


hardly be worth mentioning. I may 
affirm, without vanity, that when T com- 
| pare ſeveral actions in Quintus Curtius 
With ſome others of my own noctuary, 


J appear the greater hero of the tw. 


I ſhall cloſe this ſubject with obſerv- 
ing, that while we are awake we are at 
liberty to fix our thoughts on what we 


pleaſe, but in ſleep we have hot the com- 
mand of them. The ideas which ſtrike 


the fancy, ariſe in us without our choice, 
either from the occurrences of the day 


paſt, the temper we lie down in, or it 


may be the direction of ſome tuperior 


being. 


It is certain the imagination may be 


fo differently affected in ſleep, that our 
actions of the day might be either re- 
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it's appearance may ſeem ſtrangely jum- 
Wed together, we may often obſerve ſuch 


warded or puniſhed with a little age of 
happineſs or miſery, St. Auſtin was of 
opinion, that if in paradiſe there was the 
ſame viciſſitude of ſleeping and waking 
as in the preſent world, the dreams of it's 
inhabitants would be very happy. 

And ſo far at preſent our dreams are 


in our power, that they are generally 


conformable to our waking thoughts; ſo 


that it is not impoſſible to convey our- 


ſelves to a concert of mulic, the conver- 


{ation of diſtant friends, or any other en- 


tertainment which has been before lodged 
in the mind. „ Cy 
My readers, by applying theſe hints, 


will find the neceſſity of making a good 
day of it, if they heartily wiſh themſelves 


a good night. 5 | 
have often conſidered Marcia's prayer, 
and Lucius's account of Cato, in this 
light _ 


Marc. O ye immortal powers, that guard 
the juſt, | 


Watch round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe, 


Baniſh his ſorrows, and becalm his ſoul 
With eaſy dreams; remember all his viitues, 


And ſhew manlcind that goodneſs is your care. 


Luc. Sweet are the ſlumbers of the virtue. 


dus man! ZE | 

O Marcia, I have ſeen thy godlike father: 
Some power inviſible ſupports his ſoul, _ 
And bears it up in all it's wonted greatneſs, 
A kind refreſhing ſleep is fallen upon him: 


1 ſaw him ftretch'd at eaſe, his fancy loſt 


In pleaſing dreams: as I drew near his couch, 
He ſmil'd, and cry'd—* Cæſar, thou caulk 
not hurt me.“ : 


Mr. Shadow acquaints me in a poſt- 


ſcript, that he has no manner of title t 


the viſton which ſucceeded his firſt letter; 


but adds, that as the gentleman h 
wrote it dreams very ſenſibly, he ſhalt. 
be glad to meet him tome night or other 


under the great elm-tree, by which Vir- 
gil has given us a fine metaphorigal 


image of {lzep, in order to turn over 4 
few of the leaves together, and oblige 
the public with an account of the dreams 
that lie under them 
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ABSENTEM QUI RODIT AMICUM3 


QUI NON DEFENDIT ALIO CULPANTE3 $0LUTOS 

QUI CAPTAT RISUS HOMINUM, FAMAMQUE DICACIS; 
FINGERE QUI NON VISA POTEST; COMMISSA TACERE 
QUI NEQUIT S HIC NIGER EST: HUNC TU, ROMANE, CAVETO. 


Hor. SAT. IV. I. Is VER» 81. 


1 RE THAT SHALL RAIL AGAINST HIS ABSENT FRIENDS, - 

OR HEARS THEM SCANDALIS' Dy AND NOT F 

SPORTS WITH THEIR FAME, AND. SPEAKS WHATE' n HE cn. 
AND ONLY TO BE THOUG HT AWITTY MAN] 

TELLS Ended AND BRINGS HIS FRIEND IN DISESTEEMS 


THAT MAN "0" XN AVE; BESURE BEWARE 0F HIM. 


E RE all the vexations of life | 
put together, we ſhonld find that 


a great part of them proceed from thoſe 
« rat. and reproaches which we 
ſpread abroad concerning one another, 
There is ſcarce a man living who is 
not, in ſome degree, guilty of this of- 
fence; though at the fame time, how- 


ever we treat one another, it muſe be 


confeſſed, that we ail content in ſpeak- 
ing il! of the perſons Who are notorious 
far this practice. It generally takes it's 


riſe either from an ill-will to manki! nd, 


a private inclination to make ourſelves 


eſteemed, an oftentation of wit, a vanity 


of being thought in the ſecrets of the 
world, or from a deſire of gratifying 
any of theſe di! poſitions of mind in thoſe 
perſons with „hom we conver le. 

The publiſher of ſcandal is more or 
leſs odious to mankind, and criminal in 
himſelf, as he is influenced by any one 
or more of the foregoing motives. But 
whatever may bc the occaſion of ipread- 
ing theſe falſe reports, he ought to con- 


ſider, that the effect of them is eq jually 


prejudicial and pernicious to the per ſon 


at whom . are aim ed. The infur 4 


8 it pr Bades, may be 0 
2 every one looks upon himſelf with 


too much indulgence, when he paſſes a 


judgment on his own thoughts or ac- 


tions, and as very few would be thought 


guilty of this abominable proceeding, 


Which is ſo univerſally praftifed, and at 
the ſame time, ſo univerſally blamed, I 


!hill lay down three rules by which I 
would have a man examine and ſearch 
into his own heart, before he ſtands 


acquiited to himſelf of that evil diſpoi- 


tion of mind which I am here men- 
. 


CRE ex. 


Firſt of all, let him conſider whethas 
he does not take delight i in hearing the 
faults of others. 


Secondly, Whether he i 13 not too ape 
to believe ſuch little blackening accounto, 


and more inclined to be credulous on 
the uncharitable than on the good na- 
tured ſide. | 

Thirdly, Whether be is not ready to 
ſpread and propagate ſuch keports ad 


tend to the diſreputation of another. ; 
_ Thete are the ſeveral freps by which 


this vice proceeds, and grows up int 


flander and defamation. 
In the firſt place, a man who takes 
delight in hearing th faults of others, 
| ſhews ſufficiently that he has a true reliſh 
of ſcandal, and conſequently the feeds of 


this vice 1 him. If his mind is 


gratified with hearing the reproaches 


Which are caſt on others, he will find 
the ſame pleaſure in relating them, and 


be the more apt to do it, as he will na- 


turally imagine every one he converſea 


with is delighted in the ſame manner 


with himſelf; A man ſhould endea- 


vour therefore to wear out of his mind 
this criminal curioſity, which is perpe- 


tually heightened and inflamed by liſten- 
ing to fuch ftories as tend to tae dilre- 
putation of others. 

In the ſecond place, a man ſhould 


conſult his own heart, whether he be 
not apt to believe ſuch little blackening 
accounts, and more inclined to be cre- 
dulous on the unchar itable, than on the. 


good-natured fide, 


Such a credulity 1s very vicious in it- 
elf, and generally ariſes from a man's 


conſciouſneſs of his own ſecret corrup- 
tions. It is a pretty ſaying of Thales 

— Falſhood is juſt as far diſtant from 
truth, as the ears are {rom the eyes.” 


By 
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By which he would intimate, that a wiſe 
man ſhould not eaſily give credit to the 
report of actions which he has not ſeen. 


I ſhall, under this head, mention two 


or three remarkable rules to be obſerved 
by the members of the celebrated Abbe 
de la Trappe, as they are publiſhed in a 
little French book. ; 


The fathers are there ordered, never 


to give an ear to any accounts of baſe or 
criminal actions; to turn off all tuch 
_ diſcourſe it poſſible; but in caſe they 


hear any thing of this nature ſo well at- 


teſted that they cannot diſbelieve it, they 


are then to ſuppoſe, that the criminal 


action may have proceeded from a good 
intention of him who 1s guilty of it. 
This is, perhaps, carrying charity to an 
extravagance, but it is certainly much 
more laudable, than to ſuppoſe, as the 
ill-natured part of the world does, that 


indifferent and even good actions, pro- 
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ceed from bad principles and wrong in- 
tentions. | | | 

In the third place, a man ſhould ex- 
amine his heart, whether he docs not 
find in it a ſecret inclination to propa- 
gate ſuch reports as tend to the diire. 
putation of another. 


When the diſeaſe of the mind, which 
J have hitherto been ſpeaking of, ariſes 
to this degree of malignity, it diſcovers 
itſelf in it's worſt ſlymptom, and is in 


danger of becoming incurable. I need 


not therefore inſiſt upon the guilt in this 


laſt particular, which every one cannot 
but diſapprove, who is not void of hu-— 
manity, or even common diſcretion, - I 
ſhall only add, that whatever pleafure 


any man may take in ſpreading whilpers 
of this nature, he will find an infinitely» 


greater ſatisfaction in conquering the 
temptation he is under, by letting the 
ſecret die within his own breaſt. 


- N®DXCV. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 


Mon ur PLACID COOLANT IMMITIA, NON UT 
STRPENTES AVIBUS GEMINEN TUR, TIGRIBUS AGNIs 


Hor. Ars PotT., vER, 1s 


M TV, AND THF COMMON LAWS OT SENS, 
 FORKID TO RECONCILE ANTIPATRIES: | _ 
OR MAKE A SNAKE ENGENDER WITH A DOVE, _ 


AND HUNGRY TYGERS COURT THE TENDER LAMBS». 


IF ordinary authors would cendefcend 
1 to write as they think, they would 


at leaſt be allowed the praiſe of being 


intelligible. But they really take pains ' 
to be ridiculous; and, by the ſtudied 


_ ornaments of ſtyle, perfectly diſguiſe the 
little ſenſe they aim at. There is a 
grievance of this fort in the common- 
wealth of letters, which I have for ſome 
time reſolved to redrels, and accordingly 
I have ſet this day apart for juſtice, 


What J mean is the mixture of incon- 


ſiſtent metaphors, which is a fault but 


too often found in learned writers, but 


zin all the unlearned without exception. 
In order to ſet this matter in a clear 


light to every reader, I thall in the firſt | 


place obſerve, that a metaphor is a ſimile 
in one word, which ſerves to convey the 


thoughts of the mind under reſemblances 


and images which affect the ſenſes, 
There is not any thing in the world, 
which may not be compared to ſeveral 
things, if conſidered in ſeveral diltin& 
lights; or, in other words, the ſame 


Ros cou Nox, 


thing may be expreſſed by different me- 
taphors. But the miſchict is, that an 


unſkilful author ſhall run their meta- 


phors ſo abſurdly into one another, that 


there ſhall be no ſimile, no agresable 


picture, no apt reſemblance; but con- 
fuſion, obſcurity, and noiſe, Thus I 
have known a hero compared to a thun- 
derbolt, a lion, and the fea ; all and cach 


of them proper metaphors for impetuo- 
fity, courage, or force. But by bad 
management it hath ſo happened, that 


the thunderbolt hath overflowed it's 


banks; the lion hath been darted through 
the ſkies, and the billows have rolled out 


of the Libyan deſart. 5 . 

The abſurdity in this inſtance is ob- 
vious. And yet every time that claſk- 
ing metaphors are put together, this 
fault is committed more or leſs. It 


| hath already been ſaid, that metaphors 
are images of things which affect the 


ſenſes. An image, therefore, taken 
from what acts upon the fight, cannot, 
without violence, be applied to the hear 
„ VVV 
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ing; and ſo of the reſt, It is no lets 
an impropriety to make any being in 
nature or art to do things in it's meta- 
phorical ſtate, which it could not do in 
it's original. I ſhall illuſtrate what J 
have ſaid by an inſtance Which I have 
read more than once in controverſial 
writers. The heavy laſhes,” ſaith a 
celebrated author, that have dropped 
from your pen, &.' 
gentleman having frequently heard of 
gall dropping from a pen, and being 
laſhed in a latire, he was reſolved to 
have them both at any rate, and fo ut- 


tered this comoleat piece of nonſenſe. 
It will moſt effectually diſcover the ab- 


furdity of theſe monſtrous unions, if we 
will ſuppoſe theſe metaphors or images 
actually painted. Imagine then a hand 
holding a pen, and ſever al laſhes of whip- 
cord falling from it, and you have the 
true repreſentation of this fort of elo- 
quence. I believe, by this very rule, a 
reader may be able to ju lge of the union 
of all metaphors what loc wer, and de- 
termine which are homogeneous, and 
which heterogeneous; or, to {peak more 
prainly, w hich are conſiltent, aud which 
1c iliſtent. 
There is yet one evil more white! iT 


mutt take notice of, and that is the run- 


ning of metap!! ors into tedions atlego- 
ries; which, though an error on the bet- 
ter hand, cauſes confuſion as much as 
the other, This becomes abominable, 
when 
writer out of his road, and makes him 

wander from his fubjeA for a page to- 
gether, I remember a young fellow of 
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J ſuppoſe this 


the luſtre of one word leads a 
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this turn, who having ſaid by chance 
that his miſtreſs had a 2vor/d of charms, 
thereupon took occaſion to conſider 
her as one poſſeſſed of frigid and torrid 
zones, and purtued her trom the one pole 
to the other. 

I fhall conclude this paper with a 
letter written in that enormous ſtile, 
which I hope my reader hath by this 
time ſet his heart againſt. Tue epiſtle 


hath heretofore received great applauſe; 
but after what hath been ſaid, let any 
man commend it it he dare. | 


3 


A* TER the many heavy laihes that 


have fallen from your pen, you may 


juſtly expes & in return all the load chat 


my ink can lay upon your ſhoulders. 
Vou have quartered all the foul lan- 
guage upon me, that could be ra! ced out 


ok the air of Billinſgate, without Know- 
ing who J am, or Whether 


deſerve ta 
be cupped and fearified at this rate. I 
tell you once for all, turn your eyes 


where you pleaſe, you ſhall never ſmell 


me out. Do you think that the panics, 


which you ſow about the pariſh, will 


ever build a monument to your glory? 
No, Sir, you may fight thete battles as 
long as you will, but when you come 


to balance the account, you will fi find 


that you have been fiſhing in troubled. 
hath 
bewildered you, and that indeed you 
have built upon a fandy fountation, 


waters, and that an 1875 fatal 


and brough t your hogs ton fair m arket 5 


1 am, Sir, your es: = 


'TEMBER 205 


MOLLE MEUM LEVIBUS COR EST VIOLABILE TELIS: 


CUPLD! 8 len DARTS MY TENDER BOSOM NMC E. 


HE caſe of my correſponde ent, 
Who ſends me the fol. wing letter, 


has ſomewhat in it o Very wan: ical, 


that J know not how to entertain my 


readers better than by laying it before 
them. 


SIR, 
Am fully convinced that there is not 
upon earth a more impertinent crea— 
ture than an importunate lover: we are 


daily n | 
fate, to people Wo are wholiy uncon- 
and hourly improving a 
paſſion, which we would perſuade the 


Ovio, Er. xv. vx R. 79. 


Pore. 
af the ſeverity « our 
cerned in it; 


Not- 


world is the torment of our lives. 


withitanding this reflection, Sir, I can 
not forhearacquainting g you with my own . 


caſe. You mint know then, Sir, that 
even from my childhood, the-moſt pre- 


aviling inclination I could perceive in 
my.eil, was a ſtrong deſire to be in fa- 
7 1 
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vour with the fair ſex. I am at pre- 
ſent in the one and twentieth year of my 
age, and ſhould have made choice of 
a ſhe bedfellow many years ſince, had 
not my father, who has a pretty good 
eſtate of his own getting, and paſſes in 
the world for a prudent man, been 
pleaſed to lay it down as a maxim, That 
nothing ſpoils a young fellow's fortune 
fo much as marrving early; and that no 
nan ought to. think of wedlock until fix 
and twenty. Rnowing his ſentiments 
Upon this head, I thought it in vain to 
apply mylcif to women of condition, 
who expect ſettlements ; ſo that all my 


amcurs have hitherto been with ladies 
who have no fortunes: but I know not 


how to give you fo good an idea of me, 
as by laying before you the hiſtory of 


my lie. 


I can very well remember, that at my 
ſchool-miltreſs's, whenever we broke up, 
I was always for joining myſelf with 


the miſs who lay-in, and was conſtantly 


one of the firſt to mike a party in the 
play of Huſband and Wife. This paſ- 
ſion for being well with the temales ſtill 


increaſed as I advanced in years. At 
the dancing-(choo] I contracted fo many 
- quarrels by ſtruggling with my fellow- 


ſcholars for the partner I liked bett, 
that upon a ball-night, before our mo- 


thers made their appearance, I was 


uſually up to the noſe in blood. My 
father, like a diſcreet Man, ſoon removed 


me from this ſtage of ſoftneſs to a ſchool 
of diſcipline, where 1 learnt Latin and 


Greek. I underwent ſeveral ſeverities 


in this place, until it was thought con- 


venient to {end me to the univerſity; 


though, to confeſs the truth, I ſhould. 
not have arrived ſo carly at that feat of 


learning, but from the diſcovery of an 
intrigue between me and my matter's 
houſekeeper ; upon whom I had em- 


ployed my rhetoric fo eftectually, that, 
though ſhe was a very elderly lady, I 
had almoſt brought her to conſent to 
marry me. Upon my arrival at Ox- 
ford, I found logic fo dry, that, inſtead 
_ of giving attention to the dead, I ſoon 
tell to addrefling the living. My firſt 
amour was with a pretty girl whom I 
ſhall call Parthenope: her mother ſold 
ale by the town-wall. Being often 


caught there by the proctor, I was forced 
at laſt, that my miſtreſs's reputation 
might receive no blemiſh, to confeſs my 


addreſſes were honourable, Upon this 


I was immediately ſent home; but Par. 
thenope ſoon after marrying a thee. 
maker, I was again ſuffered to ret urn. 
My next affair was with my taylor's 
daughter, who deſerted me for the ſake 


of a young barber, Upon my com 


plaining to one of my particular friends 
of this misfortune, the cruel was made 
a mere jeſt of my calamity, and atked 
me with a ſmile, where the.needle ſhould 
turn but to the pole? After this I was 
deeply in Jove with a milliner, and at 
laſt with my bed- maker; upon which [ 
was ſent away, cr, in the univerſity 


phraſe, ruſticated for ever. 


Upon my coming home, I ſettled to 
my ſtudies ſo heartily, and contraGted 


ſo great a reſervedneſs by being kept 


from the company I moſt affected, tha: 


my father thought he might venture me 


at the Temple. ER | 
Within a week after my arrival I be. 
gan to ſhine again, and became ema- 
moured with a mighty pretty creature, 
who had every thing but money to re- 
commend her. Having frequent oppor- 


tunities of uttering all the ſoft thines 


which an heart formed for love could 


Inſpire me with, I ſoon gained her con- 


{ent to treat of marriage; but unturty. 
nately for us all, in the abſence of my 


charmer I ulually talked the fame lan- 
guage to her elder filter, who is al. 


very pretty. Now, I aſſure you, Mr. 
Spectator, this did not proceed from 
any real affection I had conceived 10 


her; but being a perfect ſtranger to the 
converſation of men, and ſtrongly ad- 
difted to allociate with the women, I. 


knew no other language but that o loye, 
J ſhould however be very much 0b: 


to you, if you could free me from the 
perplexity 1 am at preſent in. I have 
tent word to my old gentleman in the 


country, that I am deſperately in wv: 


with the younger ſiſter; and her father, 


who knew no better, poor min, ac 


quainted him by the ſame polt, that 
had for ſome time made my addreſles to 


the elder. Upon this old Teſty je 
me up word, that he has heard ſo much 
of my exploits, that he intends imme- 
diately to order me to the South Scan. 
Sir, I have occaſionaliy talked to much 


of dying, that I began to think there 


is not much in it; and if the old {quits 
perſiſts in his defign, I do hereby giv? 
him notice that I am providing mytz!f 
with proper inftruments tor the * 
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tion of deſpairing lovers; let him there- 
fore look to it, and conſider that by his 
ob{tinacy he may himſelf loſe the ſon of 
his ſtrength, the world an hopetul law- 


yer, my miſtrels a paſſionate lover, and 
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you, Mr. Spectator, your conftant ad- 


mirer, 
JEREMY LOVEMORE. 


Mio x TEMPLE, 
SEP Ts 18. 


Ne DXCVII. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


Mes SN TONDERE LUDIT. 


PETR, 


THE MIND UNCUMBER'D PLAYS. 


INC E 1 received my friend Sha- 


dow's letter, ſeveral of my corre + 


ipondents have been pleaſed to ſend me 


an zccount how they have been employ- 
ed in ſleep, and what notable adven- 


. tures they have been engaged in during 


that moonſhine in the brain. I thall lay 
before my readers an abridgment of 


ſome few of their extravagancies, in 


hopes that they will in time accuſtom 


themlelves to dream a little more to the 


purpole. 
One who tiles himſelf Gladio, com- 
plains heavily that his fair one charges 


him with inconſtancy, and does not uſe 


him with half the kindneſs which the 
Uncerity of his paſſion may demand; 
the fail Gladio having by valour and 
ſtratagem put to death tyrants, enchant- 
ers, montters: knights, &c. Without 
number, and expolcd hunſelf to all man- 
ner of dangers for her fake and ſafety. 
He deſires in his poſtſcript to know, 
„hether, from a conſtant ſucceſs in them, 
he may not promiſe himlelf to ſucceed 
in her eſteem at laſt. 

Another who is very prolix in his nar- 


rative writes me word, that having ſent 


a venture beyond iea, he took occaſion 


one night to fancy himſelf gone along 
with it, and grown on a ſudden the 


richeſt man in all the Indies. Having 
| been there about a year or two, a guſt 
f wind that forced open his caſement, 
blew him over to his native country 
again, where awaking at ſix o'clock, 
and the change of the air not agreeing 
with him, he turned to his left fide in 


order to a ſecond voyage; but bciore he 


could get on ſhipboard, was untortu— 
nately apprehended for ſtealing a, horle, 
tried and condemned for the | ta ck, and 
in a fair way of being executed, if ſome- 
body ſtepping hatily into his chamber 
had not brought him a reprieve. This 
fellow too wants Mr. Shadow's advice, 
who, I dare ſuy, would bid him be con— 


tent to riſe after his firſt nap, and learn 


to be ſatisfied as ſoon as nature is. 


The next is a public-ſpirited gentle- 
man, who tells me, that on the ſecond 


of September at night the whole city 


was on fire, and would certainly have 
been reduced to aſhes again by this time, 
if he had not flown over it with the New 


River on his back, and happily extin- 


guiſhed the flames before they had pre- 
vailed too far. He would be informed 
whether he has not a right to petition 
the lord mayor and aldermen for a re- 
ward. 


A letter, dated September the verb, 


acquaints me, that the writer being re- 
ſolved to try his fortune, had faſted all 
that day; and that he might be ſure of 
dreaming upon ſomething at night, pro- 
cured. an handſome flice of bride-cake, 
which he placed very conveniently un- 
der his pillow. In the mor ning his me- 
mory happened to fail him, and The could 
recollect nothing but an odd fancy that 
he had eaten is cake; 
found upon ſearch n to a few 
crumbs, he is reſolved to remember more 


of his dreams another time, believing . 
from this that there may poſſibly be | 


ſomewhat of truth in them. 

I have received numerous c complaints 
from ſeveral delicious dreamers, deſiring 
me to invent ſome method of ſilencing 


thoſe noiſy {lives whoſe occupations Jead 
them to take their early rounds about 


the city in a morning, doing a deal of 


miſchief, and working ſtrange confuſion 
8 8. Several 


in the affairs of it's 
monarchs have done me the honour to 


acquaint me, how often they have been 


ſhook from their re ſpective thrones by 


the rattling of a co: 8 or the rumbling 
oft a heat barrow. 
gentlemen, I find, have been bawled 


And many pr ivate 


out of vaſt eftates by teilows not worth 
three-pence. 


tne e point of Bang” married to a yaung, 
7.12 handliome, 


which being 58 


A fair lady was juſt upon 
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handſome, rich, ingenious nobleman, 
when-an impertinent tinker paſſing by, 
forbid the banns; and an hopeful youth 
who had been newly advanced to great 


honour and preferment, was forced by 


a neighbouring cobler to reſign all for 
an old ſong, It has been repreſented to 
me, that thoſd in conſiderable raſcals do 
nothing but go about diſſolving of mar- 
riages, and ſpoiling of fortunes, impo- 


veriſhing rich and ruining great people, 


interrupting beautics in the midſt of 


their conqueſts, and generals in the 
courſe of their victories. A boiſterous 
peripatetic hardly goes through a ſtreet 


without waking half a dozen kings and 


princes to open their ſhops or clean ſhoes, 
frequently transforming tceptres into 
paring Morel, and proclamations into 


bills. I have by me a letter from a 


young ſtateſman, who in five or ſix 
hours came to the Emperor of Europe, 
after Which he made war upon the Great 


Turk, routed him horſe and foot, and 


was ered lord of the univerſe in 
Conſtantinople: the ronchubion of all his 
ſucceſſes is, that on the twelfth inſtant, 


about ſeven in the morning, his impe- 


rial majeity was depoſed by a chimney- 
ſweeper . ; 


On the other hand, I have epiltolary 
teſtimonies of gratitude from many mi- 


ferahle peop! le, Who owe to this clamo- 


rous tribe trequ ent deliverances from 


great misfortunes. A tmall-coal-man, 
by waking one of theſe diſtreſſad gentle- 
men, faved him from ten years impri— 


ſonment. An hone watchman bid- 
ding a loud good-morrow to another, 


freed him from the malice of many po- 
tent en- mies, and brought all their de- 
tigns agamlt him to nothing. A cer- 


tan valetudinarian confefſes he has of. 
ten been cured of a ſore throat by the 
hoartencts of a carman, and rchlieved 


from a fit of the cout by the found of 
old ſhoes. A noiſy puppy, that plagued 


a ſober gentleman all night long with 


his | impertinence, w 1s fleviced by a cin- 
dler-wench with a word ineaking. 
Inttrad therefore of ſuppreſiing this 


order of mortals, I would propoſe it to 


my readers to make the belt advantage 
. their morning ſalutations. A fa. 
mous Macedonian prince, for fear of 
forgetting himſelf in the midſt of his 
good fortune, had a youth to wait on 
him every morning, and bid him re. 
member that he was a man, A citizen 
who 1s waked by one of theſe criers, may 
regard him as a kind of remembrancer, 
come to admoniſh him that it is time to 


return to the circumſtances he has over-. 
looked all the night-time, to leave of 


fancying himſelf what he is not, and 
prepare to act ſuitably to the condition 
he is really placed in. 

People may dream on as long as they 


pleaſe, bur I ſhall take no notice of any 


imaginary adventures, that do not hap- 
pen while the fun is on this fide the ho- 


rizon. For which reaſon I ſtifle Fritil- 
la's dream at church laſt Sunday, who, 


while the reſt of the audience were en— 
joying the benefit of an excellent dif. 
courle, was loſing her money and jewels 
to a gentleman at play, until after a 


ſtrange run of ill-luck ſhe was reduced 


to pawn three lovely pretty children for 
her laſt ſtake. When the had thrown 
them away, her companion went off, 
diſcovering himſelf by his uſual tokens, 
a cloven foot and a ſtrong {well of . 


ſtone; which laſt proved a bottle of ſpi- 


rits, which a good old Jady applicd to 
her noſe, to put her in a condition of 
hearing the preachers third head cou- 


- "CET ning time. 


If a man has nomind to paſs abi upt= 
ly from his imagined to his real cir- 


cumſtances, he may employ him{elt a 
while in that new kind of obſervation 
which my oneirocritical correſponde: it 
has directed him to make of himkli, 


Purſuing the imagination through all 
it's extravagancies, whether in lleept ng 
or waking, is no Improper 1 OF 
correcting and bringing it to act in 
ſubor dinacy to reaſon, lo as to be de- 
lighted only with uch objects as will 
affe ct it with pleaſure, When! it is never ia 


cool and led. tC 
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Ne DXCVIII. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 


JAMNZ 10 21TUR LAU DAS, QU OD DE SAPIENTIBUS ALTER : 
RIDEBAT, QUOTIES A LIMINE MOVERAT UNUM 


PROTULERATQUE PEDEM:; 


FLEBAT CON TRARIUS ALTER ? 


Juv. SAT. x. VER» 280 


WILL YE NOT NOW THE PAIR OF SAGES PRAISE, 
WHO THE SAME END PURSU'D BY SEVERAL Ways? . 
ONE PITY'D, ONE\CONTEMN'D THE WOEFUL TIMES 
ONE LAUGH'D AT FOETIEN ONE LAMENTED CRIMES, 


ANKIND may be divided into 
the merry and the ſerious, who, 
both of them, make a very good figure 
in the ſpecies, ſo long as they keep their 
reſpective humours from degenerating 
into the neighbouring extreme; there 
being a natural tendency in the one to 
a melancholy moroſeneſs, and in the 
other to a fantaſtic levity. 
The merry part of the world are very 
amiable, while they diſfuſe a chearful- 


neſs through converſation at proper ſea- 
ſons and on proper occaſions ; but on the 


contrary, a great grierance to ſociety, 
when they infect every diſcourſe with 
infipid mirth, and turn into ridicule 


ſuch ſubjects as are not ſuited to it. 


For though laughter is looked upon by 
the philotophers as the property of rea- 
fon, the exceſs of it has been always 
conſidered as the mark of folly 

„On the other ſide, ſcrioulnels has it's 
beauty whilſt it is attended with chear- 
fulneis and humanity, and does not 
come in unſeaſonably to pall the good 

umour of thoſe with whom we con- 
verſe. 


Theſe two ſets of men, . | 


ing they each of them ſhine in their re- 
ſpective characters, are apt to bear a 
natural averſion and antipathy to one 
another. 


What is more uſual, than to 1 men 


ef ſerious tempers and auſtere morals, 
enlarging upon the vanities and follies 
of the young and gay part of the ſpe- 


cies; while they look with a kind of 
horror Upon {uch pomps and diverſions. 


as are innocent in themſelves, and only 
£uipable when they draw the mind too 
much ? 

could not but ſmile upon reading a 
paſſage in the account which Mr. Bax- 
ter gives of his own life, wherein he re- 
Prelkuis it as a great bl leſling, that 1 in his 


all the reſiſtance of virtue. 
reaſon a renowned ſtateſman in Queen 


DRYDEN. | 


youth he very narrowly eſcaped getting 


a place at court. 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed that levity 


of temper takes a man off his guard, 


and opens a paſs to his ſoul for any 
temptation that aſſaults it. Tt favours 
all the approaches of vice, and weakens 
For which 


Elizabeth's days, after having retired 
from court and public buſinels, in or- 


der to give himſelf up to the duties of 


religion, when any of his old friends 

uted to viſit him, had ftiil this wor d of 

advice in his wouth= Be ſerious. 
An eminent Italian author of this caſt 


of mind, ſpeaking of the great advan- 
tage of a ſerious and compoſcd temper, 


wiſhes very gravely, that tor the benefit 


ot mankind he had Trophonius' õ cave in 


his poſſeſſion; ©* which,” ſays he, would 
© contribute more to the reformation of 
© manners than all the work- houſes and 


© Bridewell's in Europe.“ | 
We have a very particular deſcri iption 


of this cave in Pauſanias, who tells us 


that it was made in the form of a huge 


oven, and bad many particular circum- 
ſtances, which diſpoſed the perſon who 
was in it to he more penſive and thought- 
ful than ordinary; inſamuch, that no 


man was ever obſerved to laugh all his 
lite after, who had once made his entry 
It was uiual in thoſe 


into this cave. 
times, when any one carried a more than 


ordinary gloomineſs in his features, to 


tell him that he looked like one jutt come 
out of Trophonius's cave 


On the other hand, hers of 2 more 


merry complexion have been no leſs ſe- 
vere on the oppoſite party; and have 
had one advantage above them, that 


they have attacked them with more turns 


of wit and humour. 


Aiter all, ut a man's temper were at 


his 
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his own diſpoſal, I think he would not 
chuſe to be of either of theſe parties 
ſince the molt perfect character is that 
which is formed out of both of them. 
A man would neither chuſe to be a 
hermit nor a buffoon : human nature is 


not ſo miſerable, as that we ſhould be 


always melancholy ; nor ſo happy, as 


that we ſhould be always merry. In 4 
word, a man ſhould not live as if there 
was no God in the world ; nor, at the 


ſame time, as if there were no men in it. 


No DXCIX. . MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


VBIQUE 
LUCTUS, UBIQUE PAVOR=— 


| Vis. Ex. 11. VER. 369. 


L PARTIES RE SOUND WITH TUMULTS, PLAINTS, AND FEARS. 


1 T has been my cuſtom, as I grow 

old, to allow myſelf fome little in- 
dulgences, which I never took in my 
youth. Among others is that of an 


afternoon's nap, which I fell into in the 


fifty-fifth year of my age, and have 


continued for the three laſt years paſt. 


By this means I enjoy a double morn - 
ing, and riſe twice a day freſh to my 


ſpeculations. It happens very luckily 
for me, that ſome of my dreams have 
proved inſtructive to my countrymen, 
ſo that I may be ſaid to ſleep, as well as 


to wake, for the good of the public, I 
was yeſterday meditating on the account 


with which I have already entertained 


my readers concerning the cave of Tro- 
phonius. I was no ſooner fallen into 
my uſual ſlumber, but I dreamed that 
this cave was put into my poik nion, and 
that I gave public notice of it's virtue, 
inviting every one to it who had a mind 
to be a ſerious man for the remaining 

art of his lite. Great multitudes im- 
mediately reſorted to me. The firſt who 
made the experiment was a Merry- An- 


drew, who was put into my hands by 


a neighbouring jutiice of peace, in order 


to reclaim him from that profligate Kind 
of life. Poor pickle-herring had not 
taken above one turn in it, when he 
came out of the cave, like a hermit from 


his cell, with a penitential look, and a 


moſt rueful countenance. I then put in 
a young laughing fop, and, watching 


for his return, aſked him, with a ſmile, 


how he liked the place ? He replied— 
© Priythee, friend, be not impertinent;“ 


and ſtalked by me as grave as a judge, 


A citizen then deſired me to give free 
ingreſs and egreſs to his wite, who was 
dreſſed in the gavett coloured ribbands 1 


had cver ſeen. She went m with a flirt 


DRVYD ER. 


of her fan and a ſmirking countenance, 
but came out with the ſeverity of a veltal; 
and throwing from her ſeveral female 
gewgaws, told me with a ſigh that ſhe 


reſolved to go into deep mourning, and 


to wear black all the reſt of her life. 
As I had had many coquettes recom- 
mended to me by their parents, their 


huſbands, and their lovers, I let them 


in all at once, deſiring them to divert 
themſelves together as well as they couid. 


Upon their emerging again into day— 


light, you would have fancied my cave 


to have been a nunnery, and that you 
had ſeen a ſolemn proceſſion of religious 
marching out, one behind another, in 
the moſt profound filence and the molt 
exemplary decency. As I was very 


much delighted with fo edifying a ſight, 
there came towards me a great company 
of males and females, laughing, ſmging, 


and dancing in {uch a manner, that I 
could hear them a great while before 


faw them. U pon my aſking their leader, 
what brought them thither ? they told 


me all at once, that they were French. 


Proteſtants lately arrived in Great Þt1t- 


tain, and that finding themſelves of tog 


gay a humour for my country, they ap- 
plied themſelves to me in order to com— 


poſe them tor Britiſh converſation, I 
told them, that to oblige them I wouil 
ſoon ſpoil their mirth 3 upon whic I 
admitted a whole ſhoal of them, win, 


after having taken a ſurvey of the place, 
came out in very good order, and witil 


looks entirely Englith. 'S afterwards 
put in a Dutchman, who had a great 
fancy to fee the kelder, as he called it, 


but I could not obſerve that I had niade 

any. aiteration in him. A 
A comedian, who had gained great 
we 


reputation in parts of humour, tobe 


tllat 


World. 
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that he had a mighty mind to act Alex. 
ander the Great, and fancied that he 
ſhould ſucceed very well. in it, if he could 
ſtrike two or three laughing features out 
of his face: he tried the experiment, but 


contracted fo very ſolid a look by it, that 
J am afraid he will be fit for no part 


hereafter but a Timon of Athens, or a 
mute in the Funeral. TE 
I then clapt up an empty fantaſtic 
citizen, in order to quality him tor an 
alderman. He was ſucceeded by a 
young rake of the Middle Temple, wio 
was brought to me by his grandmother; 
but, to her great ſorrow and furprize, he 
came ont a Quaker. Seeing mylelt tur- 


rounded with a body of Free-thinkers, 


and ſcoffers at religion, who were mak. 
ing themſelves merry at the ſober looks 
and thoughtful brows of thoſe who had 


been in the cave, I thruſt them all in, 
one after another, and locked the door 


upon them. Upon my opening it, they 
all looked as if they had been frighted 


out of their wits, and were marching 


away with ropes in their hands to a wood 
that was within ſight of the place. I 
found they were not able to bear them- 
ſelves in their firſt ſerious thoughts; hut 
knowing theſe would quickly bring them 
to à better frame of mind, I gave them 


into the cuſtody of their friends until 


that happy change was wrought in 
eee 
The laſt that was brought to me was 


a young woman, who at the firſt tight 
of my ſhort face fell into an immodcrate 


fit of laughter, and was forced to hold 
her ſides all the while her mother was 
{peaking to me. Upon this I interrupt- 


1173 
ed the oll lady, aud taking her daughter 


by the hand“ Madam, ſaid I, be 


« pleaſed to retire into my cloſet, while 
© your mother tells me your caſe." I 


then put her into the mouth of the cave; 


when the mother, after having begged 
pardon for the girl's rudeneſs, told me, 
that ſhe often treated her father and the 
graveſt of her relations in the ſame man- 
ner; that ſhe would fit giggling and 
laughing with her companions from one 
end of a tragedy to the other; nay, that 
ſhe would ſometimes burſt ont in the 
middle of a ſermon, and ſet the whole 
congregation Aa ſtaring at her. The 
mother was going on, when the young 
lady came out of the cave to us with a 


compoſed countenance, and a low curt- 


ſey. She was a girl of inch exuberant 
mirth, that her viſit to Trophonius only 
reduced her to a more than ordinary de- 
cency of behaviour, and made a very pret- 
ty prude of her. After having performed 
innumerable cures, I looked about me 
with creat ſatisfaction, and faw all my 


patients walking by themſelves in a very 


pen{ive and muting poſture, fo that the 
whole place ſeemed covered with philo- 
foplters. I was at length relolved to 50 
into the cave mylelt, ani} fee what it 


was that had produced ſuch wonderful 
effects upon the company; but as I wag 
ltooping at the entrance, the door being 


ſomewhat low, I gave ſuch a nod in my 
hair, that I awaked A RTE 
chair, that I awaked. After having 
recovered myſelf from my firſt ſtartle, 
1] was very well pleaſed at the accident 


which had befallen me, as not knowing 


but a little Ray in the place might have 


ſpoiled my Spectators. 


No DC. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 


| e—MQUE 5, A SIFRA NORUNT. 
| VF VIAG. EN. Vie VER. 641. 


STARS OF THEIR OWN, AND THEIR OWN SUNS THEY KNOW, 


Have always taken a particular plea- 


ſure in examining the opinions which 
men of different religions, different ages, 


and different countries, have entertam- 
ed concerning the immortality of the 
foul, and the ftate of happineis which 
they promiſe themſelves in another 
For whatever prejudices and 
errors human nature lies under, we find 
that either reaſon, or tradition from our 


DR YDE No 


firſt parents, has diſcovered to all peo- 


ple ſomething in theſe great points which 


bears analogy to truth, and to the doc- 


trines opened to us by divine revelation. 
J was lately diſcourting on this ſubjcct 
with a learned perſon, who has been 
very much converiant among the inha- 


bitants of the more weſtern parts of 


Africa. Upon his converſing with f2- 


veral in that country, he tells me that 


their 
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* own private fancies.“ 
count which 1 have received from my 
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theirnotion of heaven, orof a future ſtate 
of happineſs, is this; that every thing we 


there with for will immediately preſent 


itlelf to us. We find,” ſay they, our 
ſouls are of ſuch a nature that they 
requite variety, and are not capable 
of being always delighted with the 


* 


therefore, in compliance with this taſte 
of happineſs which he has planted in 
the ſoul of man, will raiſe up from 
time to time,” ſay they, every gra- 
tification which it is in the humour to 
be pleaſed with. If we wiſh to be in 
groves or bowers among running 
ſtreams or falls of water, we ſhall im- 


of ſuch a ſcene as we deſire. If we 
would be entertaine with muſic and 


ariſes upon our with, and the whole 
region about us is filled with har- 
mony. In ſhort, every deſire will be 
followed by fruition, and whatever a 
man's inclination ditects him to will 
be preſent with him. Nor is it ma- 
terial whether the Supreme Power cre- 


whether he only produces ſuch a change 
in our imagination, as makes us be- 
lieve ourſelves convertant among thoſe 
ſcenes which delight us. Our hap- 
pines will be the ſame, whether it 


the impreſſions of the Deity upon our 


learned friend. Notwithſtanding this 


ivitem of belief be in general very chi- 
merical and viſionary, there is ſomething 


ſublime in it's manner of conſidering the 
influence of a Divine Being on a human 


foul. It has alſo, like moſt other opi- 


nions of the heathen world upon theſe 
important points, it has, I ſay, it's foun- 
dation in truth, as it ſuppoſes the ſouls 
of good men after this lite to be in a ſtate 


of perfect happineſs; that in this ſtate 


there will be no barren hopes, nor fruit- 


leſs wiſhes, and that we ſnall enjoy every 
thing we can defire. But the particular 


circumftances which I am moit pleaſed 
with in this ſcheme, and winch aries 


from a juſt reflection upon human na- 
ture, is that variety of pleaſures which 
it {ſuppoſes the fouls of goad men 


will be poſſeſſed of in another world. 


This I think highly probable, from the 


dictates both of reaſon and revelation, 
The ſoul conſiſts of many tacuities, as 
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ſame objects. The Supreme Being, 


mediately find ourſelves in the midſt. 


the melody of ſounds, the concert 


ates in conformity to our wiſhes, or 


proceed from external objects, or from 


This is the ac-. 


the underſtanding, and the will, with 
all the ſenſes both outward and inward ; 
or, to peak more philoſophically, the 
ſoul can exert herſelt in many different 
ways of action. She can underſtand, 
will, imagine, fee, and hear, love, and 
diſcourſe, and apply herſelf to many 
other the like exerciſes of different kinda 
and natures; but what is more to he 


conſidered, the ſoul is capable of receiv. 


ing a moſt exquiſite pleaſure and ſatiſ. 


faction from the exercile of any of theſæ 


it's powers, when they are gratified with 
their proper objects; ſhe can be entirely 
happy by the ſatisfaction of the memory 
the fight, the hearing, or any other 
mode of perception. Every faculty is 
as a diſtinet taſte in the mind, and hath 
objects accommodated to it's proper 
reliſh, Doctor Tillotfon ſomewhere 
ſays, that he will not preſume to deter- 
mine in what conſiſts the happineſs of 


the bled, becauſe God Almighty is 


capable of making the ſoul happy by 
ten thouſand different ways. Beſides 


thoſe ſeveral avenues to pleaſure Which 


the ſoul is endowed. with in this life, it 
is not impoſlible, according to the cpi: 
nions of many eminent divines, but 
there may be new faculties in the ſoul; 
of good men made perfect, as well as 
new ſenſes in their glorified bodies. 
This we are ſure of, that there will be 


new objects offered to all thoſe faculties 


which are eſſential to us. 

We are likewiſe to take notice, that 
every particular faculty is capable of be- 
ing employed on a very great variety of 

objects. The underſtanding, for ex- 
ample, may be happy in the contem- 
plation of moral, natural, mathematical, 
and other kinds of truth. The wemory 
likewiſe may turn itſelf to an infinite 
multitude of objects, efpectally when 
the ſoul ſhall have pafſed through the 


ſpace of many millions of years, and 


ſhall reflect with pleaſure on the day? of 


eternity. Every other faculty may be 


conſidered in the ſame extent. | 
Me cannot quettion but that the hap- 


pineſs of a ſoul will he adequate to it's | 


nature, and that it is not endowed with 


= 


any faculties which are to lie ufelels and | 


unemployed. The happineſs is to be 


the happineſs of the whole man, and we 
may extily conccive to ourſelves the hap- 
pineis of the foul, while any one O it'5 
faculties is in the fruition of it's clit 
good. The happinets may be of a more 
exalted nature in proportion as the fa- 
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eulty employed is ſo; but as the whole 
ſoul acts in the exertion of any of it's 
particular powers, the whole ſoul is 


happy in the pleaſure which ariſes from 


any of it's particular acts. For, not- 
withitanding, as has been before hinted, 
and as it has been taken notice of b 

one of the greateſt modern philoſophers, 
we divide the ſou] into ſeveral powers 
and f:culties, there is no ſuch diviſion 
in the ſoul itſelf, ſince it is the whole 
ſoul that remembers, underitands, wills, 
or imagines. Our manner of confider- 


ing the memory, underſtanding, will, 


imagination, and the like faculties, is 
for the better enabling us to expreis our- 
ſelves in ſuch abſtracted ſubjects of ſpe- 
culation, not that there is any ſuch di- 
vilon in the foul itſelf. Eo 


Seeing, then, that the ſou] has many 


different faculties, or, 11 other words, 
many different ways of acting; that it 
can be intenſely pleaſed, or made happy 
by all theſe different faculties, or ways 
of acting; that it may be endowed with 
ſeveral latent faculties, which it is not 
at preſent in a condition to exert; that 
we cannot believe the fout is endowed 
witn any faculty which is of no uſe to 
it; that whenever any one of theſe fa- 
culties is tranſcendently pleated, the toul 
is in a ſtate of happineſs; and m the 
laſt place, conſidering that the happineſs 
of another world is to be the happineſs 


of the whole man; who can queſtion 
but that there is an infinite variety in 
thoſe pleaſures we are ſpeaking of; and 


that this fulneſs of joy will be made up 
of all thoſe pleaſures which the nature 
of the foul is capable of receiving ? 

We ſhall he the more confirined in 


this doctrine, if we obterve the nature 


of variety, with regard to the mind of 


man. The ſoul does not care to be al- 


ways in the ſame bent. The faculties 
relieve one another by turns, and receive 
an additional pleaſure from the novelty 
of thoſe objects about which they are 
converſant. V' 

Revelation likewiſe very much con- 
firms this notion, under the different 


views which it gives us of our future 


happineſs. In the deſeription of the 


throne of God, it repreſents to us all 
thoſe objects which are able to gratify 
the ſenſes and imagination: in very 
many places it intimates to us all the 
happineſs which the underſtanding can 
polſihly receive in that ſtate, where all 
kings ſhall be revealed to us, and ws 


ſnall know, even as we are known ; the 
raptures of devotion, of divine love, the 
pleaſure of converting with our Bleſſed 
Saviour, with an innumerable hoſt of 
angels, and with the ſpirits of juſt men 
made perfect, are likewiſe revealed to 


us in ſeveral parts of the Holy Writings. 


There are allo mentioned thoſe hierar- 


chies or governments, in which the 


bleſſed ſhall be ranged one above an- 


other, and in which we may be ſure a a 
great part of our happineſs will likewiſe 


conſiſt; for it will not be there as in 
this world, where every one is aiming 
at power and ſuperiority ; but, on the 


contrary, every one will find that ſtation 


the molt proper for him in which he is 


placed, and will probably think that he 


could not have been ſo happy in any 


other ſtation. Theſe, and many other 


particulars, are marked in divine reve- 


lation, as the feveral ingredients of our 
happineſs in heaven, which all imply 
ſuch a variety of joys, and ſuch a gra- 
tification of the foul in all it's different 


faculties, as J have been here mention- 


ing. | 


Some of the Rahbins tell us, that the 
cherubims are a ſet of angels who Kno 
molt, and the ſeraphims a ſet of angels 

who love mot, Whether this diſtine- 
tion be not altogether imaginary, I hal 
not here examine; but it is highly pro- 

bable, that among the ſpirits of good 


men, there may be ſome who will be 
more pleaſed with the employment of 
one faculty than of another; and this, 
perhaps, according to thoſe innocent and 


virtuous habits or inclinations which 
have here. taken the deepett root. 

I might here apply this conſideration 
to the pirits of wicked men, with rela- 
tion to the pain which they ſhall ſuffer 


in every one of their faculties, and the 


_ reſpective miſeries which thall be appro- 


priated to each faculty in particular. 
But leaving this to the reffection of my 
reader, I fhall conclude with obſerv- 
ing how we ought to be thanktul to our 


great Creator, and rejoice in tae being 


which he has beſtowed upon us, for 
having made the foul fuſceptivie of plea - 
ſure by ſo many different ways. We 


ſee by what a variety of paſſages joy and 
gladneſs may enter into the thoughts of 


man; how wonderfully a human ſpirit 


is framed, to imbibe it's proper fatts- 


* 
* 
* 


factions, and tate the goodness of it's 


Crentor. We may therefore look in“o 
ourſelves with rapture and amaze meant, 
7 K and 
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ard cannot fufßeiently ach our gra- 


titude'to him, who has encompaſſed us 
with fuch a profuſion of bleſſings, and 
opened in us fo many capacities of en- 


| Joying them. 


There cannot be a ſtronger argument 
that God has deſigned us for, a late of 
future happineſs, and for that heaven 
which he has revealed to us, than that 
he has thus naturally qualitied the ſoul 
for it, and made it a being capable of 
receiving ſo much bliſs. He would never 
have made fuch faculties in vain, and 


have endowed us with powers that were 


i, 
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not to be exerted on ſuch objects as are 
ſuited to them. It is very manifeſt, by 
the inward frame and conſtitution of 
our minds, that he has adapted them to 
an infinite variety of pleaſures and gra- 
tifications, which are not to ben met 
with in this lite. We ſhould therefore 


at all times take care that we do not dif. 


appoint this his gracious purpoſe and 
intention towards us, and make thote 
faculties which he formed as ſo mayy 
qualifications for happineſs and rewards, 
to be the inſtruments of Pm and pun!!! 


— 


U 


ment. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1. 


AxTorRIN. LIB. IX. 


MAN IS NATURALLY A BENEFICENT CREATURE. 


HE following eſſay comes from an 


hand which has entertained my 
readers once before. 


Fotwithſtanding Bl row contracted 
temper be that which obtains molt. 
in the wor Id, we mult not therefore con- 


clude this to he the genuine character iſtic 


of mankind; becauic there are ſome who 

eight in nothing ſo much as in doing 
good, | and receive more of their happi- 
nels at ſecond hand, or by rebound trom 
others, than by direct and immediate 
ſenſation. Now, though theſe heroick 
fouls are but few, and 10 appearance ſo 


far advanced above the grovelling mul 


titude, as if they were of another order 
of beings, yet in reality their nature is 
the lame, moved by the ſame ſprings, 
and endowed with all the ſame eential 
qualities, only cleared, refined, and cul- 
tlvated. 
in winter and in ſummer; when it 


ſtands ſtiffened in ice, as when it flows. 
along the gentle lireams, gladdening a 


| thou! land fields in it's progreſs. It is a 
property of the heart of man to be dif- 
tulive: it's kind wiſhes ſpread : abroad 


over the face of the creation; and if 


there be thoſe, as we may obſerve too 
many of them, who are all wrapt up in 


tir own dear ſelves, without any vi- 


üble concern for their ſpecies, Jet us 
ſuppole that their good-nature is frozen, 
nd by the prevailing force of ſome con- 
ary quality reſtrained in it's operation. 
ſhall theretore endeavour to aſlign ſome 


of tlie I Wcipal checks Upon this gent. 


Water is the ſame fluid body 


rous pr openſion of the buman foul,wh'icl 
will enable us to judge whether, and by 
what method, this moſt uſeful principie 


may be unfettered, and reſtored to it's 


native frecdom of exercile. 
The ſirſt and leading cauſe is an un- 


happy complexion of body The ha- 


thens, ignorant of the true ſource of 
moral evil, generally charged it on tue 
obliquity of matter, which, being ete: 

nal and independent, Was incapab le of 
change in any of it's properties, even 
by the Almighty Mind, who, when be 
came to faſkiou it into a worid of be- 
| ings, mult take it as he found it. This 


notion, as moſt others of theirs, is a. 
compoſition of trutk and error. That 


Matter is eternal, that, from the firſt 
union of a ſoul to it, it perver ted it's 
inclinations, and that the ill influcace 
it hath upon the mind is not to be 1 
rected by God himiclf, are all very ges 

errors, occaſioned by a truth as evident : 


that the capacities and e of the 


"the 


foul depend, to a great degree, 0 on J 
4 


bodily temper. As there are ſome 


others are knaves, by alu en; a0 By 


particularly, it may be {aid of ma. * 
that they are born with an il};beral cat 
of mind; the matter that compolcs them 
is tenacious as birdlime; and a kin 01 
cramp draws their hands and their hear! 

together, that they never care io wo 


them, unleſs to graſp at more. It is 4 


melancholy lot this; but attended with- 
one advantage above theirs, to w Hom it 


would be as painful to forbear goo d et- 
tices, as it is to thele Uien te Verto! 11 


tuen; 


1 


— — 


weight 


mem; that whereas perſons naturally 
beneficenit often miſtake inſtinct for vir- 
tue, by reaſon of the difficulty of di- 
ttinguining when one rules them, and 


when the other, men of the 0; paves Sha 


racter may be more certain of the motive 
that predominates in every action. If 
they cannot col fer a benefit with that 
eule and franknels which are neceſſary 
it a grace in the eye of the world, 
Uital, the real merit of what they 
„ by the oppoſition they 
ſurmount in doing it. Tae ſtrength of 
their virtue is ſeen in ring a __ ind the 
of nature, and every tune they 

e their 


che 
inelin A- 


to give 
11 bei 
F: 5 
(i) 18 


the rethlution to diſchar 


have | 
duty, they make a {facrince oi 


O78 
5 
| 
4 


tion to con;cience, which is always too 
E „ 

grateful to let it's foll wers go without 

„ 0 Ty 2 

juital „le marks of 1t's S Arb! \JAUION® Ter- 


haps the entire cure of nis il quality. 18 
no more poſſible, than of ſome diſtem- 
pers that deſcend by inheritance, How 
ever, a great deal may be done by a 
courſe of deneficence objtin itely pertifted 
in; this, if any thing, being a likely 
way of eſtiblifizing a moral habit, which 
ſhall be ſomewhat of a co! 1nterpoiſe to 
tlie force of m<chanifin. Only it mult 


be remembered that we do not intermit, 


upon any } pretence Whatſoever, the cuſ- 
wa of doing go ny in regard, if there 
— the le: alt ceft tio u,; nature will watch 
ie opportunity to return, and in a ſhort 


Ha to recover the ground it was fo. 


long in quitting: for there is this dit + 
ference bztween mental habits, and ſuch 
as have their foundation in the body; 
that theſe: laſt are in their nature more 
forcible and violent, and, to gain upon 
us, need only not to He 0 app: Mee a ; where- 
as the former mutt he continually rein- 
force with freth ſupplie 1 or they will 
languiſh and die away. Ani this {ug- 


geſts the realon why good habits, in 
- 


:neral, require longer time for their 
ſetlement than bad; and yet are ſoone 
dilplaced; the reaſon is, that vicious 
habits, as d runkennets, for inſtance, 


produce a change in the body, wich the 


others not doing, mult be maintained 
the lame way they are acquired, by the 
mere dint of induſtry, reſolution, and 
vigllance. 

Another thing which: ſuſpend 1s the 
Operations of benevolence, is the love 
0; the world; procceding from a falſe 
notion men. have taken up, that an 

abundance of the world is an eſſential 
ingredient in the happineſs of life. 


| endesrours, would be 


| Nil it ominii. 0 777 


in, the greater is every man's 


ling then 


1177 


Worldly things are of ſuch a quality as 


to leſſen upon dividing, ſo that the more 
partners there are, the lets mult fall © 
every man's private ſhare, The conte- 
quence 0: this is, that they look upen 
one another with an evil Fez tach ima- 
gining all the reſt to be em barked 1 in an 
intereſt, that cannot take place but to 
his prejudice. Hence are thoſe eager 
comperit ions for wealth vr power; hence 
one man's {uccels becomes e 8 (il 
appoint ment; and like preten ders to the 
lame miſtrels, they E ſeldom hure 
cominon charity for their rivals. Not 
that they are naturally diſpoſcd 10 quar- 
rel and fall out, Hut it is natural for a 


man to prefer himſelt to all others, and 
to {ſecure his oben intereit Brit. Ife that 


vhich men efteem the ir hapoineſs were, 
like the light, the lame fun-ient and 
uncon fine good; whether ten thoufand 
enjoy the denefit of i“ „or but one, we 
ſowjd lee men's goodwill, and kind 
as unirertal, 


Heimo Tu errant; oy 88 8 t Sine, 
Qua. im: de f „ 70 


„ „41 


„„ * » 
gecendl.et 5.6% 


7 9 
Nene cum lui: 


To A A Was 
lighe.a 1 
which 151-8 

other gains. 


rer in the right Wag, 18 0 
IN ok Mo C ot Ale by [EIT] OW?! * _- 
S none OF 45 8 lig ght by % VV. Had l 18 ö 


— I 


But, unluck ly, man Kind a res in na! 
ing choice of obi '&s, which ine vital ly | 
engage them in perpetual ciifrence , 
Learn, therefore, like a wiſe man, the 
true eitunate of things. D. fire not mc e 
of the world than is necefſary.to acc 
modate you in pating through it ; 1+ k 
upon every thing beyon, not as ue 
only, bat burden rome Place not yo rx 
quet in things wit? fy you cannot h ve 
with: oat putting others belide them, u 2 d 
thereby making them your ens mies, and 
. when atiained, will give vu 
more trouble to keep, tha n ſatisl. Alen 


in the enjoyment. Virtue js 3 e901 £ 
a nobler kind; it grows by commmmni- 
cation, and 6 little reſembles en rihly 


riches, that the more hands it is 151 ger 1 
s partie: lar 
805 by propagating and ming 
* fires, not only all the light 
or a branch together caſt a more exiea- - 
ſive brightnets, but each ſingle light 
burns with a ſtronger flame. And, 
laſtly, take this al: mer with you, that if. 
ve ilch he an instrument of pleature, the 


ſtock. 


greateſt pleaſure it can put into your 


7 — 2 po er, 
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enough : 


fretting at diſappointments, 
leiſure to attend to the neceſſity or un- 
_ reaſonableneſs of a kindneſs delired, nor 
a taſte for thoſe pleaſures which wait on 
beneficence, which demand a calm and 
unpolluted heart to reliſh them. The 


upper hand. 
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worth conſidering, that the organs of 
ſenſe act within a narrow compals, and 
the appetites will ſoon ſay they have 


the happier man ? he, who confining all 
his regard to the gratification of his own 


| appetites, is capable but of ſhort fits of 


pleaſure? or the man, who reckoning 
himſelf a ſharer in the ſatisfactions of 


others, eſpecially thoſe which come to 
them by his means, enlarges the Phar 


of his happineſs ? | 
The liit enemy to benevolence I ſhall 


mention is uneaſineſs of. any kind. A 


guilty, or a diſcontented mind, a mind 
ruffled by il. fortune, diſconcerted by 
it's own paſſions, ſoured by neglect, or 


molt miſerable of all beings is the moſt 


envious; as, on the other hand, the 
molt communicative is the happieſt. 


Ne DCIL. 


which of the two therefore is 


hath not 
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power, is that of doing good. It is 


And if you are in ſearch of the feat of 
perfect love and friendſhip, you will not 
find it until you come to the region of 
the bleſſed, where happineſs, like a 
refreſhing ſtream, flows from heart to 
heart in an endleſs circulation, and is 


preſerved ſweet and untainted by the 
motion. 


It is old advice, if you have 
a favour to requeſt of any one, to ob- 


ſerve the ſofteſt times of addreſs, wh:n 
the ſoul, 
takes a pleaſure to ſhew 1t{clt pleaſed, 
Perions conſcious of their own integrity, 
ſatisfied with themſclves and their con- 


in a fluſh of good-humour, 


dition, and full of con{. lence in a Su- 
preme Being, and the hope of immortz. 
lity, ſurvey all about them with a flow 
of good. will. As trees which like their 
foil, they ſhoot out in expreſſions of 
kindncts, and bend bencath their own 
precious load, to the haul of the ga- 
therer. Now if the mind be not thus 


ealy, it is an infallible ſign that it is 

not in it's natural {tate 

in it's right poſture, it will immediately 

diſcover it's innate propenſion to bent 
ficence. | 


: place the mind 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, 


FACIT HOC ILLOS HYACINTHOS. 


Juv. SATs VI. VER. 110. 


THIS MAKES THEM HYACIN TH $, 


HE following letter comes 1 om a 
gentleman, who, I find, is very. 


diligent in making his obſervations, 
which I think too materi: 1 not to be 
communicat ed! to the public. | 


$1R, 


JN order to execute the off ce of the 
love-caſuiſt of Great 


your paper of Sc ptember 
make ſome 
HS 


that which ought always to have the 


voth much curioſity the accompliſhments 


-which are apt to captivate female hearts, 


I find that there is no perſon io wreblſt- 
ible 2s 61 e who is a man of importance, 


| provide Ait be in matters of no conſe- 


uence, One who makes him ſelf talk- 
ed of, PR gh it be for the particular 


cock of his hat, or for prating Tuc! in 


—— Ce EE In — W k . — ͤ— — 


knocking down 2 


Britain, with 
Wich I take myſelf to be inveitcd by 
85 I mall 
farther obtervations upon 
the two ſexes in general, beginning with 


"Ales having Obſerved 


exeeut ion upon the ſex. 


the boxes at a play, is in a fair way of 


being a favourite. I have known a 
young fellow make his fortune by 
a conſtable z and may 
venture lay, thou, gh it may feom a pa- 
radox, that many a fair oud has dic ! wy 
a duel in which both the combat ants 
have ſurvived. | 

About three winters ago 1 iook no- 


tice or a young lady at the theatre, wha 


conceived a paiſion for a notorious rake 


that headed a party of catcalls ; and an 


credibly infor med, that the emperor of 


the & lohocks married a rich widow with 


in three. weeks aſter having render. < 


himiclt formidable in the cities of Lon- 

don and Weitminfler, Scou ing 8 
brea! King of windows have done ir-queit 
But there i 


no ſet of thele male charmers who nake 
their way more fuccetstully, than thole 
_ who have gained themſelves a name fen 
intrigue, and have ruincd the gente 
number | 


N W 
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number of reputations. There is a 
ſtrange curioſity in the female world to 
be acquainted with the dear man who 
has been loved by others, and to know 
what it is that makes him ſo agreeable. 


His reputation does more than half his 


puſinels. Every one that is ambitious 
of being a woman of faſhion, looks out 
for opportunities of being in his com- 


pany z ſo that, to uſe the old proverb, 


When his name is up he may lie a- 


„ bed. | 


I was very ſenſible of the great ad- 


vantage of being a man of importance 


upon theſe occaſions on the day of the 


king's entry, when I was ſeated in a 


balcony behind a cluſter of very pretty 
country ladies, who had one of theie 


ſhowy gentlemen in the midſt of them. 


The firit trick I caught him at was bow- 
ing to ſeveral perſons of quality whom 
he did not know; nay, he had the im- 
pudence to hem at a blue garter who 
had a finer equipage than ordinary, and 
ſeemed a little concerned at the imperti— 
nent huzzas of the mob, that hindered 
his friend from taking notice of him. 


There was indeed one who pulled off 


his hat to him, and upon the ladies aſk- 
ing who it was, he told then it was a fo- 


reign miniſter that he had been very 


merry with the night before; whereas in 
truth it was the city common hunt. 
Hle was never at a loſs when he was 
aſked any perion's name, though he 
ſeldom knew any one under a peer. He 
found dukes and carls among the alder- 
men, very good-natured teliows among 
the privy-counſellors, with two or three 
azreeable old rakes among tae biſhops 
and judges. 5 | | 
In ſhort, I collected from his whole 


diſcourſe, that he was acquainted with 


every body, and knew no body. At 


the lame time, I am miſtaken it he did 


not that day make more advances in the 


. affeQtions of his miſtrels, who ſat near 


Nor need is there of talking on the hand, 
Nor nods, nor ſigns, which lovers underſtandz 


When, thou, the beſt and fuireſt of mankind, 
O glorious object! O ſurpriſing ſight! 
Some beauty ſits, the ſpectacle to ſee; 


If the enquire the names of conquer'd kings, 


Invent new names of things unknown before; 


Talk probably: no matter for the truth. 
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him, than he could have done in half a 
year's courtſhip. | 
Ovid has finely touched this method 
of making love, which I ſhall here give 
my reader in Mr. Dryden's tranflatiun. 


Page the eleventh. 


Thus love in the theatres did firſt improve, 
And theatres are ſtill the ſcene of love: 
Nor ſhun the chariots, and the courſer's race: 
The Circus is no inconvenient place, 


But boldly next the fair your ſeat provide, 
Cloſe as you can to hers, and fide by fide; 
Pleas'd or unpleas'd, no matter, crouding ſit; 
For ſo the laws of public ſhows permit. 
Then find occaſion to begin diſcourſe, 
Enquire whoſe chariot this, and whoſe that 
horſe; PEE 

To whatſoever ſide ſhe is inclin'd, 
Suit all your inclinations to her mind. 

Like what ſhe likes, from thence your court 

begin, 
And whom ſhe favours with that he may win. 


Again, page the ſixteenth. 


O when will come the day by Heaven de- 
ſign'd, 5 


_ £ * = * . . 7 2 4 
Drawn by white horſes, ſhaltin triumph ride, 
Witn conquer'd faves attending on thy ſidez 
Slaves that no longer can be ſafe in flight: 


O day of public joy, too good to end in 
night! 925 
On ſuch a day, if thou, and next to thee 


Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden ſprings; 
Anſwer to all thou knoweſt; and if need be, 
Of things unknown ſeem to ſpeak knowingly: 
This is Euphrates, crown'd with reeds; aud 
there | ET 
Flows the ſwift Tigris, with his ſea-green Hair. 


Call this Armenia, that, the Caipian ſhore; 
Call this a Made, and that a Parthian youthz | 


Ne 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER s. 


DUVCITE AB URBE n MEA CARMINA, DUC3TE DAPHNIM. 


— 


Virs. Fer. VIII. VER, 63, 


RESTORNEMY CHARMS, 


MY LING RING DAPFHNIS TO MY. LONGING ARMS. 


H following copy of verſes comes 
from one ot my correſpondents, 
and has ſomething in it ſo original, that 


I do not much doubt but it will divert 


my readers a 
1 


Y time, O ye muſes, was bapy] ly ha ; 
M When Pnebe went with me wherever 1 


Went; 


Ten thoufand ſweet pleaſures I felt In my 


breaſt ; 
Sure never fond ſkepherd like Colin was pleg! 
But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind, 


What a marvellous change on a ſudden I fi ad? 


When things were as fine as could poſſtbly be, 


I thought twas the ſpring; but alas! it was ſhes 
| How fair was the flower, how freſh was tlie 


IT, 


With ſuch a companion, to tend a few 3 | 


To riſe up and play, or to lie down and ſleep: 
J was ſo good humour's, ſo chearful and gay, 


My heart was as light as a feather all day. 


But now I fo croſs and fo pecviſh am grownz _ | 3 
ut now ſhe has left me, tho? all are ſtill there, 


So ſtrangely uneaſy as never was known. 
My fair one is gone, and my Joys are all 
| _drown'd, 


| And my heart am ſure it weighs n more 


than a pound, 
111. 


The fountain that wont torun ſweetly along, 
| And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles 


among; 


Thou know” & little Cupid, if Phebe was there, 


I Vas pleaſure to look at, *twas muſic to hear: 


But now ſhe is abſent, I walk by it's fide, 


And Mill as it murmurs do nothing but chidez 


Muſt you be ſo chearful, while 1 go in pain? 


; Peace there with your e and FINE: 


me complain. 5 


| | IV. | 
| When my lambkins around r me as of. 
tentimes play, 


And when Phebe and I were as joyful as they, 
How pleaſant their iporting, how happy their 


time, 
When ſpring, love, and beauty, were all in 
their prime [ : 


But now in their frolies when by me they paſs, 


I fling at their flecces an handful of gras; 
Be ſtill then, I cry, for it makes me quite mad, 
To fee you ſo merry, while J am fo ſad. 


DRYDEN. 


v. 

My dog I was ever well . to e 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me; 
And Phebe was Pleas d too, and to my dog 

faid — 
© Come hither, poor fellow z and patted his 
| hed, 5 
But now, w! nenhels fawning, I with a fou: look K 
voy . Sirrah ; and gave him a blow with my 
crook: 
And I'll give him another; for Why ſhould 
not Tray 
Be as dull as his maſter, when phebeꝰ 8 away? 


1 & 8 
When walking with Phebe, what fights 


have I ſeen ? 


green ? 
What a lovely appearance the trees and t 
ſhade, 
Th ie corn fields and hedges, and cv'ry thing 
made! 


They none of them now fo delighitful appear: 


JT was nought but che magie, find, Of bereyes, 


Made ſo many beautiful projpects ariſe. 


VII. | 
Sweet muſic went with us both al the 
wood thro', 
The lark, linnet, throftle, and nightingale t-1 


Winds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us did bl-at, 


And chirp went the graſbopper under vur 
feet. 


But now ſhe is abſent, tho? ſtill they ſino on, 


The woods are but lonely, the melody's gone; 
Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, 


Gave ev'ry thing elle | it's agrecable i ound. 


c | VIII. 

Roſe, what is become of thy delicate wed 
And where is the violet's beautiful blue? 
Does ought of it's ſweetneſs the bloſſon be- 

guile ? 
That meadow, thoſe daiſies; wy do they not 
ſmile ? 
Ah! rivals, I ſee what it was that You dreſt, 
And made yourſelves fine for; a place in ner 


bre aſt: 


You put on your colours to pleaſure ber eye, 


To be pluckt by her hand, on her boſom 
00 dies 


IX. How 


3 


„ e wer: 
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IX. EI 

How flawly Time creeps, till my Phebe 
| return, : 
While amidſt the ſoft Zephyr's cool breezes 
I burn ! = 
Methinks if I knew whereabouts he would 
8 tread, 

J could breathe on his wings, and 'twould 

melt down the lead. 5 

Fly ſwifter ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 
And reſt ſo much longer for't when ſhe is here. 
Ah Colin! old J ime is full of delay, 


Nor will budgs one foot taſter for all chou 


canſt ſays 


1184 
| x. 
Wilt no pitying pow'r that hears me com- 
plain, | 8 
Or cure my diſquiet, or ſoften my pain? 
To be cur'd, thou muſt, Colin, thy paſſion 
remove; | 
But what ſwain is fo filly to live without 
love ? | | 
No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 
For ne'er was poor ſhepherd fo ſadly forlorn. 
Ah! what ſhall J do? I ſhall die with de- 


ſpair | 
Take heed, all ye ſwains, how ye love one ſe 
fair. 0 | | 


Ne DCIV. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8. 


Tu NE QUESIFRIS (SCIRE NEFAS) QUEM MINI, QUEM T7131, 
FINEM DII DEPERINT, LEUCONGCE;. NEC BABY LONIGS 


TENTARIS NUM ERS 


Ho. Op. XI. L. 1. VER, ; 5 


AH, DO NOT 8TRIVE TOO MUCH TO KNOW, 


MY DEAR LEUCONOF, 


WHAT THE KIND GODS DESIGN TO DO 


WITH ME AND TREE. 


HE deſire of knowing future events, 
| is one of the ſtrongeſt inclinations 
in the mind of man. Indeed an ability 
of foreſceing probable accidents is what, 
in the language of men, is called wil- 
dom and prudence: but, not fatished 
with the light that reaſon holds out, 
mankind hath endeavoured to penetrate 
more compendioufly into futurity. Ma- 
gic, oracles, omens, lucky hours, and 
the various arts of ſuperſtition, owe their 
riſe to this powerful cauſe. As this 


principle is founded in ſeif-love, every 
man is ſure to be ſolicitous in the firſt 
place about his own fortune, the courſe 


of his life, and the time and manner of 
his death, | | | 

If we conſider that we are free agents, 
we ſhall diſcover rhe ablurdity of. ſuch 
enquiries. One of our actions which we 
might have performed or neglected, is 
the cauſe of another that ſucceeds it, 
and ſo the whole chain of lite is linked 
together. Pain, poverty, or infamy, are 
the natural product of vicious and im- 
prudent acts; as the contrary bleſſings 
are of good ones; fo that we cannot ſup- 
pole our lot to be determined without 


impiety. A great enhancement of plea- 
ſure ariſes from it's being unexpected; 
and pain is doubled by being fore-. 
teen. Upon all theſe, and ſeveral other 


accounts, we ouꝑht to reſt ſatis fied in this 
portion beſtowed on us; to adore the 


 Canrcs. 


hand that hath fitted every thing to ot 


nature, ard hath not more dilplayed 13 
goodnels in our knowledge than in our 
ignorance. = © ; 
It is not unworthy obſervation, that 
ſuperſtitious cnꝗquiries into future events 


prevail more or leſs, in proportion to 
the improvement of liberal arts and uſe- 


tul knowledge in the ſeveral parts of the 
world. Accordingly we find, that ma- 


gical incantations remain in Lapland; in 
the more remote parts of Scotland they 
have their ſecond fight ; and ſeveral of 


cur own countrymen have teen abun- 
dance of fairies. In Aſia this credulity 
is ſtrong; and the greateſt part of re- 
fine learning there conſiſts in the Know- 


ledge of amulets, taliſmans, occult num 


bers, and the like. | | 


When I was at Grand Cairo, I felt 
into the acquaintance of a good-natured - 
muſſulman, who promited me many 


good olhces, which he deſigned to do 


me when he became the prime-miniſter, 


which was a fortune beſtowed on his ima- 


gination by a acctor very deep in the 
) P 


curious ſciences. At his repeated ſoli- 


citations I went to learn my deſtiny of 


this wonderful ſage. For a ſmall ſum 
I had his promiſe, but was defired to 


walt in a dark apartment until he had 


run through the preparatory ceremonics.. 
Having a ſtrong propenſity, even then, 
to dreaming, I took a nap upon the {ofa 
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where I was placed, and had the fol- 
lowing viſion, the particulars whereof 
1 picked up the other day among my 
papers. Go b 
I found myſelf in an unbounded plain, 
where methought the whole world, in 
ſeveral habits and with different tongues, 
was aſſembled. The multitude glided 
ſwiftly along, and I found in myſelf a 
ſtrong inclination to mingle in the train. 
My eyes quickly ſingled out ſome of 
the moſt ſplendid figures. Several in 
rich caftans and glittering turbans 
uſtled through the throng, and trampled. 
over the bodies of thoſe they threw 
down; until, to my great ſurprize, I 
found that the great pace they went 
only haſtened them to a ſcatiold or a 
bowftring. Many beautiful damſels on 
the other fide moved forward with great 
gaiety ; ſome danced until they fell all 
along; and others painted their taces 
until they loſt their noſes. A tribe of 
creatures with buly looks tailing into a 
fit of laughter at the misfortunes of the 
unhappy ladies, I turned my eyes upon 
them. They were each of them filling 
his pockets with gold and jewels ; and 
when there was no room left for more, 
theſe wretches locking round with fear 
and horror, pined away before my face 
with famine and diſcontent. N 
This proſpect of human miſery ſtruck 
me dumb for ſome miles. Then it was 
that, to diſburden my mind, I took pen 


N 
. 


and ink, and did every thing that hath 
ſince happened under my office of Spec- 
tator. While I was employing myſelf 
for the good of mankind, I was ſur- 
prized to meet with very unſuitable re- 
turns from my fellow-creatures. Never 
was poor author ſo belet with pamph- 


THE SPECTATOR, 


leteers, who ſometimes marched dire&. 
ly againſt me, but oftener ſhot at m- 
from ſtrong bulwarks, or roſe up ſud- 
denly in ambuſh. They were of all 
characters and capacities, ſome with en- 
ſigns of dignity, and others in liveries ; 
but what moſt ſurprized me, was to {te 
two or three in black gowns among my 
enemies. It was no ſmall trouble to me, 
ſometimes to have a man come up to me 
with an angry face, and reproach ne 
for having lampooned him, when I ha4 
never ſeen or heard of him in my lite. 
With the ladies it was otherwiſe: many 
became my enemies for not being par- 
ticularly pointed out; as there were 
others who reſented the ſatire which 
they imagined I had directed againit 


them. My great comfort was in the 


company of half a dozen friends, who, 


I found fince, were the club which 1 


have ſo often mentioned in my papers. 
I laughed often at Sir Roger in my {leep, 
and was the more diverted} with Will 
Honeycomb's gallantries, (when we at- 
terwards became acquainted) becaulc I 


had foreſeen his marriage with a farmer's 
SI . 


daughter. The revret which aroſe in 
Now] 


my mind upon the death of my compa- 


nions, my anxieties for the public, and 


the many calamities {till fleeting before 
my eyes, made me repent my curioſity; 


when the magician entered the room, 
and awakened me, by telling me (when 
it was too late) that he was juſt going 
to begin, . | 


N. B. I have only delivered the pro. 
phecy of that part of my life which is 
palt, it being inconvenient to divulge 


the ſecond part until a more proper op- 


portunity. 


No DCV. MONDAY, OCTOBER 11. 


EXUERINT SYLVESTREM ANIMUN; CULTUQUE FREQUENTI, 


IN QUASCUNQUE VOCES ARTES, 


HAUD TARDA SEQUENTUR. 1 
VIA C. GEORG. II. VER: 51. 


I THEY CHANGE THEIR SAVAGE MIND, 


THEIR WILDNESS LOSE, AND QUITTING NATURE'S PART, 
OBEY THE RULES AND DISCIPLINE OF ART. 


H ING peruſed the following 


letter, and finding it to run upon 


the ſubject of love, I referred it to the 
learned caſuiſt, whom I have retained in 


DryDEN. 


my ſervice for ſpeculations of that kind. 
He returned it to me the next morning 
with his report annexed to it, with both 
of which 1 ſkull here preſent iny reader. 


MX. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


MR. SPECTATOR, | er 
| F INDING that you have entertained 
an uſeful perſon in your ſervice in 
quality of Love-Caſuiſt, I apply myſelf 
to you, under a very great difficulty, 
that hath for ſome months perplexed 
me. I have a couple of humble ſer— 
vants, one of which I have no averſion 
to; the other I think of very kindly. 
The firſt hath the reputation of a man 
of good: ſenſe, and is one of thoſe people 
that your ſex are apt to value. My 
ſpark is reckoned a coxcomb among 
the men, but is a favourite of the la- 
dies. If I marry the man of worth, as 
they call him, I hall oblige my parents 
and improve my fortune; but with my 
dear beau I promiſe myſelf happineſs, 
although not a jointure. Now I would 
alk you, whether I ſhould conſent to 
lead my life with a man that I have 
only no objection to, or with him againſt 
whom all objeftions to me appear fri- 
volous. I am determined to follow the 
caſuiſt's advice, and I dare ſay he will 
not put me upon ſo ſerious a thing as 
matrimony contrary to my inclination. 
Ts Lam, &c. FANNY FickLE. 


P. S. I forgot to tell you, that the 
pretty gentleman is the moſt complai- 


{ant creature in the world, and is always 
of my mind; but the other, forſooth, 
fancies he has as much wit as mylelf, 
{lights my lap-dog, and hath the inſo- 
lence to contradict me when he thinks 
am not in the right. About half an 
hour ago, he maintained to my face, that 
2 patch always implies a pimple. 


As I look upon it to he my duty 
rather to ſide with the parents than the 
daughter, I ſhall propoſe ſome conſi- 
derations to my gentle queriſt, which 
may incline her to comply with thoſe 
under whoſe direction ſhe is: and at 


the ſame time convince her, that it is 


not impoſſible but ſhe may, in time, 
have a true affeRion for him who is, at 


preſent, indifferent to her; or, to uſe 


the old family maxim, that, if ſhe 
* marries firſt, love will come after.“ 


The only objection that ſhe ſeems to 


to her, is his want of complaiſance, 
which, I perceive, ſhe is very willing to 
return, Now, I can diſcover from tn1is 
very circumſtance, that ſhe and her 
lover, whatever they may think of: it, 
as very good friends in their hearts, 


inſinuate againſt the gentleman propoſed 


_ contrary way. 


e 


It is difficult to determine, whether love 
delights more in giving pleaſure or pain. 
Let Miſs Fickle atk her own heart, if 


the doth not take a ſecret pride in mak- 


ing this man of good ſenſe look very 
filly. Hath ſhe ever been better pleaſed, 
than when her behaviour hath made her 
lover ready to hang himſelf? or doth 
ſhe ever rejoice more than when ſhe 
thinks ſhe hath driven him to the very 
brink of a purling ſtream ? Let her con- 
ſider, at the ſame time, that it is not 
impoſſible but her lover may have diſ- 


covered her tricks, and hath a mind to 
give her as good as ſhe brings. I re- 


member a handſome young baggage 


that treated a hopeful Greek of my ac- 
quaintance, juſt come from Oxford, as 
if he had been a harbarian, 


week after ſhe had fixed him, ſhe took a 
pinch of ſnuff out of his rival's box, 


and apparently touched the enemy's lit- 
She became a profeſſed ene- 
my to the arts and ſciences, and ſcarce 


tle finger. 


ever wrote a letter to bim without wil- 
fully mil-fpeiling his name. The young 
{chojar, to be even with her, railed at 
coqueites as ſoon as he had got the 
word; and did not want parts to turn 
into ridicule her men of wit and plea- 


ſure of the town. After having irri- 
tated one another for the ſpace of five 


months, ſhe made an aſſignation with 


him fourſcore miles from London. But 
as he was very well acquainted with _ 


her pranks, he took a journey the quite 


the ſubject of their mirth, being con- 
tent at preſent with that part of love on- 
ly which beſtows pleaſure. | 

Women who have been married ſome 
time, not having it in their heads to 
draw after them a numerous train of 
followers, find their ſatisfaction in the 
poſſeſſion of one man's heart. 


but when time hath worn out their na- 
tural vanity, and taught them diſcre- 
tion, their fondneſs ſettles on it's pro- 
per object, And it is probably for this 
reaſon, that among huſbands, you wil! 
find more that are fond of women be— 
vond their prune, than of thote who are 
actually in the inſolence of beauty. My 


reader will apply the fame oblervation 


to the other ſex. | 
need not inũſt upon the neceſſitv of 
5 . thier 
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The firſt 


| Accordipgly they met, 
quarrelled, and in a few days were mar- 
ried. Their former hoſtilities are now 


| « I know 
very well, that ladies in their bloom de- 
ſire to be excuſed in this particular; 
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their purſuing one common intereſt, and 
their united care for their children; but 
ſhall only obſerve, by the way, that 
married perſons are both more warm in 
their love, and more hearty in their ha- 
tred, than any others whatſoever. 
tual favours and obligations, which 
may be ſuppoſed to be greater here than 
in any other ftate, naturally beget an 
Intenſe affection in generous minds: 
as, on the contrary, perſons who have 
beſtowed ſuch favours have a particular 
bitterneſs in their reſentments, when 
they think themſelves ill treated by thoſe 
of whom they have deſerved fo much. 
Heſides, Miſs Fickle may conſider, 
that as there are often many faults con- 
cealed before marriage, ſo there are 
ſometimes many virtues unobſerved. 
To this we may add the great efficacy 
of cuſtom, and conſtant converſation, to 
produce a mutual friendſhip and bene- 
volence in two perſons. 
flection, which I have heard a friend of 


mine make, that you may be ſure a 


woman loves a man, when the uſes his 


_ expreſſions, tells his ſtories, or imitates 


his manner. This gives a ſecret de- 
light; for imitation is a kind of artleſs 
flattery, and mightily favours the pow- 
_ ertul principle of felt-Jove, It is cer- 
_ tain, that married perſons, who are 


poſſeſſed with a mutual eſteem, not only 


citch the air and way of talk from one 
another, but fall inte the fame traces of 
thinking and liking. Nay, ſome have 
_rarried the remark fo far as to affert, 
that the features of man and wife grow, 
in time, to reſemble one another. Let 


my fair correſpondent therefore conſider, 
that the gentleman recommended will 
have a good deal of her own face in two 


q 


Mu- 


It is a nice re- 


THE SPECTATOR. 


or three years; which ſhe mnſt not ex. 
pect from tlie beau, who is tos full of 
his dear ſelf to copy after another. And 
I dare appeal to ber own judgment, if 
that per ſon will not be the handſomeſt, 
that is the moſt like herſelf, 

We have a remarkable inſtance to our 


preſent purpoſe m the hiſtory of King 


Edgar, which I ſhall here relate, and 
leave it with my fair correſpondent to 
be applied to herſelf. . 


This great monarch, who is fo fa— 


mous in Britiſh ſtory, fell in love, as he 
made his progrefs through his kingdom, 
with a certam duke's daughter who 
lived near Wincheſter, and was the moſt 
celebrated beauty of the age. 
portunities and the violence of his pas- 


ſion were ſo great, that the mother of 


the young lady promiſed him. to bring 
her daughter to his bed the next night, 
though in her heart ſhe abhorred ſo in- 
famous an office. It was no ſooner 
dark than ſhe conveyed into his room a 
young maid of no diſagreeable figure, 


who was one of her attendants, and did 
not want addreſs to improve the oppor- 


tunity for the advancement of her for- 
tune. She made ſo good uſe of her 
time, thut when ſhe offered to riſe a little 


before day, the king could by no means 
think of parting with her. So that 


finding herſelf under a neceſſity of diſ. 
covering who fhe was, ſhe did it in & 
handſome a manner, that his majelty 


was exceeding gracious to her, and took. 


her ever after under his protection : 11 


lomuch that our chronicles tell us he 


carried her along with him, made her 
his firſt miniſter of ſtate, and continued 


true to her alone until his marriage with 


the beautiful Eltrida, 


Ne DEVI. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13. 


LONGUM CANTU SOLATA LAKOREM 


ARGUTO CONJUX PERCURRIT PECTINE TELAS.. 


ViRGs GEORG. I. VER» 294. 


— ————F TI AT {Oc 


THE GOOD WIFE SINGING PLIES THE VARIOUS Loon. 


MR. SPECTATOR, Te | 
Have a couple of nieces under my 
J direction, who fo often run gadiing 


abroad, that I do not know where to 


have them. Their dreſs, their tea, and 


their viſits, take up all their time, and 
they go to bed as tired with doing no- 


thing, as I am after quilting a wliols 
. under-petticoat. The only time they 
are not idle, 38 while they read four 
Spectators; which being dedigated te 
the intereſts of virtue, IL deſire you te 
recommend the Jong neglected art of 
needle- work, Thole hours which 3 
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this age are thrown away in dreſs, play, 
viſits, and the like, were employed, in 
my time, in writing out receipts, or 
working beds, chairs, and hangings, for 
the family, For my part, I have plied 
my needle theſe fifty years, and by my 
good will would never have it out of 
my hand. It grieves my heart to ſee a 


couple of proud idle flirts ſipping their 


tea, for a whole afternoon, in a room 
hung round with the induſtry of their 
great grandmother. Pray, Sir, take 
the laudable mvitery of embroidery into 
your ſerious conſideration, and as you 
have a great deal of the virtue of the 
Jaſt age in you, continue your endea— 
yours to reform the prelent. 

. ED I am, &c. 


In obedience to the commands of my 
venerable correſpondent, I have duly 


weighed this important {ubje&t, and pro- 


miſe mylelf, from the arguments here 
hid down, that all the fine ladies of 
England will be ready, as ſoon as their 


mourning is over, to appear covered 


25 with the work of their own hands. 


What a delightful entertainment muſt 


it be to the fair-tex, whom their native 
modeſty, and the tenderneſs of men to- 
wards them, exempts from public buß— 
nels, to pals their hours in imitating 
fruits and flowers, and traniplanting 
all the beauties of nature into their own 
drels, or raiſing a new creation in their 


cloſets and apartments! How pleating 


is the amuſement of walking among the 
ſhides and groves planted by them- 
ſelves, in ſurveying heroes ſlain by their 
needle, or little Cupids which they have 
brought into the world without pain ! 


This is, methinks, the molt proper 


way wherein a lady can ſhew a fine ge- 
nius, and I cannot forbear wiihing, 
that ſeveral writers of that ſex had 
_ choſen to apply themſelves rather to 
tapeſtry than rhyme. Your. patltoral 
poeteſles may vent their fancy in rural 
landſkips, and place delpairing ſhep- 
berds under filken willows, or drown 


them in a ſtream of mohair. The heroic 


writers may work up batties as iuccels- 


tully, and inflame them with gold or 


ſtain them with crimſon. Even thoſe 
who have only a turn to a ſong or an 
epigram, may put many valuable ititches 
into a purſe, and croud a thoutand 


graces into a pair of garters. If I may, 


; , 5 
without breach of good- manner Sz, Imma 


gue that any pretty creature is void of 


genius, and would perform her part 
herein but very aukwardly, I muſt ne- 
vertheleſs inſiſt upon her working, it it 
be only to keep her out of harm's way, 
Another argument for buſying go. 4 
women in works of fancy, ts, becauſe it 
takes them off from ſcandal, the uſual 
attendant of tea-tables, and all other 
unactive ſcenes of life. While they are 
forming their birds and bceaits, their 
neighbours will be allowed to be the fa. 
thers of their own children: and W nig 
and Tory will be but ſeidom mentioned, 


where the great diſpute is, whether blu 


or red is the more proper colour. How 


much greater glory would Syphronia da 


the general, if ſhe would chuſe rather 


to work the battle of Blenheim in ta- 


peitry, than ſignalize herſelf with ſo 
much vehemence againſt thoſe who are 
Frenchinen in their hearts ? 

A third reaſon that J ſhall mention, is 
the profit that is brought to the family 
where theſe pretty arts are encouraged. 
It is manifeit that this way of life not 
only keeps fair ladies from running out 
into expences, but is at the fame time 
an actual improvement. How me— 
morable would that matron be, who 


ſhall have it ſubſcribed upon her monu- 
ment, That ſhe wronght out the whole 
Bible in tapettry, and died in a good old 
age, after having covered three hundred 


yards oi wall in the manhon-houie ! 


The premiſes being conſidered; I 
humbly {ubmit the following propoſals 


to all mothers in Great Britain 
1. That no young virgin whatſoever 


be allowed to receive the adireties of 
her firſt lover, but in a ſuit of her own 


embroidering. | Jp 

11. That before every freſh humble 
ſervant, ſhe be obliged to appear wiih a 
new {tomacher at the leaſt. | | 


III. That nv one be actually married 


until ſhe hath the child. bed pillows, &. 
ready ſtitchied, as likewltc the mantle for 


the boy quite finiſhey, 


Thele laws, if I miſtake not, would 
effetuaily reſtore the decayed art of 
necdle-work, and make the virgins of 
Great Britain exceedingly nimble-fin- 
gered in their bulinels. 3 

There is a memorable cuſtom of the 
Grecian ladies in this particular, pre- 


ſerved in Homer, which I hope will 
have a very good effect with my country- 
women. A widow, in ancient times, 


could not, without indecency, receive a 
lecond huſband, until ſhe had woven a 
IS". ſhroud 
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ſhroud for her deceaſed lord, or the next 
of kin to him. 
Penelope having, as ſhe thought, loſt 
Ulyſſes at fea, the employed her time in 
preparing a winding-theet for Laertes, 
the father of her huſband, The ſtory 


of her web being yery famous, and yet 
not ſufficiently known in it's ſeyeral 
circumſtances, I ſhall give it to my 


reader, as Homer makes one of her 


wooers relate it. 


* 
4 * 


of 


Sweet hope ſhe gave to every youth apart, 


With well taught looks, and a deceitful heart: 

A web ſhe wove of many a ſlender twine, 

Of curious texture, and perplext deſign; 

My youths,” ſhe cry d, my lord but neyly 
dead, 

« Forbcar a while to court my widow'd bed, 


Jill I have wov? n, as ſolemn vows require, 


7 This web, a ſhroud for poor Ulyfles* ſire. 


Ne DCVIL 


Accordingly, the chaſte 


THE SPECTATOR, 


© His limbs, when fate the hero's foul de. 


© mands, 


6 Shall claim this labour of his daughter's | 


hands ; 


© Left all the dames of Greece => name 
6. deſpiſe, 


© While the great king without a covering 


lies,? 


Thus ſhe. Nor did my friends miſtruſt 


the guile 3 


All day ſhe ſped the long laborious toil ; 
But when the burning lamps ſupply'd the ſun, 
Each night unravell'd what the day begun, | 


Three live-long ſummers did the fraud pre- 
vall; 

The fourth ber maidens told th'amazing tale: 

Theſe eyes beheld, as cloſe I took my ttand, 

The backward labours of her Faithleſs hand ; 


Till watch'd at length, and preſs d on every 


ſide, 
Her taſk the ended, and commenc'd a bride, 


-- 
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vn SPECTATOR, 


AVING in your paper of 1 | 
day laſt publiſhed my report on the 
caſe of Mrs, Fanny Fickle, wherein I 


have taken notice, that love comes after 
marriage z 


It perhaps requires more virtues ta 
make a good huſband or wite, than what 


o to the finiſhing any the molt hining 
Character whatſoever. | 
© Diſcretion ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, | 
and accordingly we find that the. belt 
| huſbands have been moſt famous for 
th drawn 
a perfect pattern of a prudent man, to 
make it the more compleat, hath cele- 
brated him for the juſt returns of fidelity 


their wiſlom. Homer, who ha 


and truth to his Penelope; infomuch 
that he refuſed the careſſes of a goddeſs 
for her ſake; and, to uſe the expreſſion 


of the beſt of Pagan authors Vetulam 
 ſuam praetulit immortalitati=His old 
woman was dearer to him than 1 im- 


F mortality,” 
Virtue 18 the next * qualifi- 


I hope your readers are ſatis- 
fed of this truth, that as love generally 

| produces matrimony, ſo it often hap- 
pens that matrimony produces love. 


friendſhip contracted for life, | 
mult be ealy within himſelf betore s 
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8 for this FEY character, as it 


naturally produces conſtancy and mu- 


tual eſteem. Thus Brutus and Porcia 


were more remarkable for virtue and at- 


fection than any others of the age in 
which they lived. 

Good-nature is a thin b i N= 
gredient in the marriage-ftate, without 


which it would inevitably four upon a 


thou! and cecafions. When greaincis 


or mind is joined with this amiable qua- 
lity, it attracts the admiration and eitcem 


of all who behold it. Thus Cxztar, 


not more remarkable for his fortune 


and valour than for his humanity, Kol 
into the hearts of the Roman people, 


When, brea king through the cuſtom, be 
| res. an oration at the funeral of 


is firſt and beſt beloved wife. 
Good-nature is inſufficient, unleſs it 


be ſteady and uniform, and accompanied 
with an evenneſs of *terper, which 15, 


above all things, to be preferved in this 
A man 


can be ſo to his other ſelf. DOCrates 
and Marcus Aurclius are jinſtcnrces of 


me n, who by the ſtreugth of pile 10. 


phy; 
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phy, having entirely compoſed their 
Finds, and ſubdued their paſſions, are 
celebrated for good huſbands, notwith- 
ſtanding the firſt was yoked with Nan- 
tippe, and the other with Fauſtina. If 
the wedded pair would but habituate 
them(clves for the firſt year to hear with 
one another's faults, the difficulty would 
be pretty well conquered. This mutual 
ſweetneis of temper and complacency 
was finely recommended in the nuptial 
ceremonies among the heathens, who, 
when they ſacrificed to Juno at that ſo- 
lemnity, always tore out the gall from 
the entrails of the victim, and caſt it 
behind the altar. | 


I ſhall conclude this letter with a paſ- 


ſage out of Dr. Plot's Natural Hiſtory 
of Staffordſhire, not only as it will ſerve 
to fill up your preſent paper, but, 1 1 


find myſelf in the humour, may give 


riſe to another; J having by me an old 


regiſter belonging to the place here un- 


dermentioned. 


© Sir Philip de Somervile held the 


manors of Whichenovre, Scireſcot, 
Ridware, Netherton, and Cowlee, all 
in the county of Stafford, of the Earls 
of Lancaſter, by this memorable fer- 
vice. The ſaid Sir Philip ſhall find, 


flitch, hanging in his hall at Whiche- 
novre, ready arrayed all times of 
the year, but in Lent, to be given to 
every man or woman married, after 
the day and the year of their marriage 
be paſt, in form following. 

© Whenloever that any one ſuch be- 
fore named will come to enquire for 


5 
; 
0 
o 
p 
c 
" 
0 
[5 
0 
£ 


ſhall come to the bailiff, or to the por- 


and ſhall ſay to them in the manner as 
enſueth: „ | 

“% Bailiff, or porter, Ido you to know, 
© that I am come for myleli, to de- 
mand one bacon flyke hanging in the 


c hall of the Lord of Whichenovre, 


after the form thereunto belonging.” 
After which relation, the bailiff or 


porter ſhall aſſign a day to him, upon 


* promiſe by his faith to return, and 


with him to bring twain of his neigh- 


© bours. And in the mean time the 
© aid bailiff ſhall take with him twain 
of the freeholders of the lordihip of 

© Whichenovre, and they three ſhall go 
© to the manor of Rudlow, belonging 
© to Robert Knightleye, and there mall 
5 ſummon the atorclaid Knightleye, or 


* 


maintain, and ſuſtain, one bacon- 


4 


the bacon, in their own perſon, they 


ter of the lordſhip of Whichenovre, 


„ won, OO 
1 N 9 7 85 
1 „ 


c his bailiff, commanding him to be 
ready at Whichenovre the day ap- 

pointed, at prime of day, with his care 
riage, that is to ſay, a horſe and a 


out of the county of Stafford, at his 
coſtages. And then the ſaid bailiff 
ſhall, with the ſaid freeholders, ſum- 
mon all the tenants of the ſaid ma- 
nor, to be ready at the day appointed 
at Whichenovre, for. to do. and per- 
form the fervices which they owe to 
the bacon. And at the day aſſigned, 
all ſuch as owe ſervices to the bacon, 
ſhail be ready at the gate of the manor 


c 
c 
5 
c 
c 
6 
o 
c 
c 
c 
bo 
c 
0 
6 
o 
© to noon, attending and awaiting for 
© the coming of him who fetcheth the 
6 bacon. And when he is come, there 
© ſhall be delivered to him and his 
© fellows, chapelets; and to. all thoſe 
6 which ſhall be there, to do their ſer- 
« vices due to the bacon. And they 
o 

« trumps and tabours, and other man- 
ner of minſtrelſy, to the hall-door, 


Whichenovre, or his ſteward, rrady 
to deliver the bacon in this manner. 
He ſhall enquire of him which de- 
bp 


twain of his neighbours with him: 


© which mult anſwer “ They be here 
te ready.” And then the ſteward ſhall _ 
© cauſe theſe two neighbours to ſwear, 
if the ſaid demandant be a wedded 
man, or have been a man wedded; 


and if ſince his marriage one year and 


or a yillam. And if his faid neigh- 
bours make oath, that he hath for him 
all theſe three points rehearſed; then 


brought to the hall-door, and ſhall 
there be laid upon one half quarter of 
wheat, and upon one other of rye. 
And he that demandeth the bacon 


which book ſhall be laid upon the 
oath in this manner | 
„ Hear ye, Sir Philip de Somervile, 
Lord of Whichenovre, mayntener and 
„ gy ver of this baconne: that I A ſithe 
« wedded B my wife, and ſithe I had 


c 
c 
c 
c 
4 
* 
c 
c 
o 
c 
c 
. 
6 
* 
* 
0 
» 


„ hyr in my kepying, and at my wylle, 


« by a year and a day after our mar- 
„ riage, I would not have chaunged for 
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laddle, a ſack and a prike, for to con- 
vey the ſaid bacon and corn a journey 


of Whichenovre, from the ſun- riſing 


ſhall lead the ſaid demandant with 


where he ſhall find the Lord of 


mandeth the bacon, if he have brought 


a day be paſt ; and if he be a freeman, 


ſhall the bacon be taken down and 


hall kneel upon his knee, and ſhall 
hoid his right-hand upon a book, 


bacon and the corn, and ſhall make 


: 
4 7 * 
8 \ 


SE CCORDING to my 
EF herewith tranſmit to you a liſt of 
ſeveral perſons who from time to time 

- demanded the flitch of bacon of Sir Phi- 
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none other; farer, ne fowler; richer, 
ne pourer; ne for none other de. 
ſcended of greater lynage; ſlepying 
ne waking, at noo tyme. And if 
the ſeyd B were ſole, and I ſole, I 


condiciones ſoever they be, good or 


ſeyntes, and this fleſh and all fleſhes.“ 
And his neighbours ſhall make oath, 
© thatthey truſt verily he hath Rid truly. 
© And if it be found by his neighbours 


© before named, that he be a freeman, 


© there ſhall be delivered to him half a 


© quarter of wheat and a cheeſe; and if 


- © he be a villain, he ſhall have half a 
quarter of rye without cheeſe. And 


© then ſhall Knightleye, the Lord of 


© Ludlow, he called for, to carry all 
_ © theſe things tofore rehearſed; and the 
© ſaid corn ſhall be laid on one horſe, 


would take her to be my wife before 
all the wymen of the world, of what 


evylle: as help me God and his 


and the bacon above it: and he to 
whom the bacon appertaineth ſha 
aſcend upon his horſe, and ſhall take 
the cheeſe before him, if he have a 
horſe. And if he have none, the 
Lord of Whichenovre ſhall cauſe him 
to have one horſe and ſaddle, to ſuch 
time as he be paſſed his lordſhip : and 
fo ſhall they depart the manor of 
Whichenovre with the corn and the 
bacon, tofore him that hath won it, 
with trumpets, tabourets, and other 
manner of minſtrelſy. And all the 
free tenants of Whichenovre, ſhall 
conduct him to be paſſed the Jordſhip 
of Whichenovre. And then ſhall 
they all return except him, to whom 
appertaineth to make the carriage aud 
journey without the county of Staft- 
ford, at the colts of his Lord of 
4 Whichenovre.“ 
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MR. SPECTATOR, | 


lip de Somervile, and his deſcendants ; 
as it is preſerved in an ancient manu- 
fcript under the title of © The Regiſter 


* of Whichenovre-hall, and of the Ba- 


© con Flitch there maintained. 
In the beginning of this record is re- 


cited the law or inſtitution in form, as 


jt is already printed in your laſt paper: 


to which are added two bye- laws, as a 


comment upon the general law, the ſub- 


ſtance whereof is, that the wife ſhall 


take the ſame oath as the huſband, uta- 
tis mutandis; and that the judges ſhall, 


as they think meet, interrogate or croſs- 


examine the witneſſes. After this pro- 


ceeds the regiſter in manner following. 
Aubry de Falftaff, fon of Sir John 


„ Falſtaff, Kt. with Dame Maude his 


© wife, were the firſt that demanded the 
© bacon, he having bribed twain of his 


© father's companions to ſwear falſely in 
© his behoof, whereby he gained the 


* flifch: but he and his {aid wife falling 


promiſe, I 
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immediately into a diſpute how the 
ſaid bacon ſhould be dreſſed, it was by 


c 
c 

order of the judges taken from him, 
c 


and hung up again in the hall. 

© Aliſon, the wife of Stephen Frecklc, 
brought her faid huſband along with 
her, and ſet forth the good conditions 
and behaviour of her coniort, adding 
withal that ſhe doubted not but he 
was ready to attelt the like of her his 
wife; whereupon he, the ſaid Stephen, 
ſhaking his head, ſhe turned ſhort. 
upon him, and gave him a box on 
the ear, 723 | 
© Philip 


ana & M A A AA 


de Waverland, having laid 

his hand upon the book, when the 
clauſe, © were I ſole and ſhe ole,” 
was rehearſed, found a ſecret com- 
punQion riſing in his mind, and ſtole 
it f Ag inen 5 
- © Richard de Loveleſs, who was 4 

© courtier, and a very well bred man, 
© being oblerved to heſitate at the words 
& after our marriage, was thereupon 
* required to explain himſelf. He re- 
© plicd, by talking very largely of his 
© exact complaiſance while he was 4 


© lover; and alledged that he had not n 
+I tl 
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© the leaſt diſobliged his wife for a year 
« and a day before marriage, which he 
$ hoped was the ſame thing. 

© Rejected. EC 

« Joceline Jolly, Eſq. making it ap- 
pear by unqueſtionable teſtimony, that 
he and his wite had preſerved full and 
entire affection for the ſpace of the 
firſt month, commonly called the ho- 
ney-moon; he had in conſideration 
thereof one raſher beſtowed upon him. 
After this,” ſays the record, © many 
years paſſed over before any demand- 
ant appeared at Whichenovre-hall ; 
inſomuch that one would have thought 
that the whole country were turned 
Jews, ſo little was their affection to 
the flitch of bacon.” „ 
The next couple enrolled had like to 
have carried it, if one of the witneſſes 
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had not depoſcd, that dining on a 8 un- 


day with the demandant, whoſe wife had 
ſat below the ſquire's lady at church, 


ſhe the ſaid wife dropped ſome ex- 


preſſions, as if ſhe thought her huſband 
deſerved to be knighted; to which he 
returned a paſſionate Pith! The judges 
taking the premiſes into conſideration, 


declared the aforeſaid behaviour to im 
ply an unwarrantable ambition in the 


wife, and anger in the huſband. 


It is recorded as a ſufficient diſqua- 
lification of a certain wite, that ſpeak- 


ing of her huſband, ſhe ſail—* God 
forgive him.? | = 

It is likewiſe remarkable that a cou- 
ple were rejected upon the depoſition of 
done of their neighbours, that the lady 
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had once told her huſband that it was 
her duty to obey; to which he replied 
Oh, my dear! you are never in the 


« wrong." ; 
The violent paſſion of one lady for 


her lap-dog; the turning away of the 
old houſe-maid by another; a tavern- 


bill torn by the wife, and a taylor's 


by the huſband; a quarrel about the 
Kkiſſing cruſt; ſpoiling of dinners, and 
coming in late of nights; are ſo many 


ſeveral articles which occaſioned the re- 


probation of ſome ſcores of demandants, 


whoſe names are recorded in the afore- | 


ſaid regiſter. | | | 
Without enumerating other particular 


_ perſons, I ſhall content myſelf with ob- 


ſerving, that the ſentence pronounced 
againit one Gervaſe Poacher is, that 
© he might have had bacon to his eggs, 
© it he had not hitherto ſcolded his wife 
© when they were over- boiled.“ And 


the depoſition againſt Dorothy Doolittle 


runs in theſe words—* That the had fo 


far uſurped the dominion of the coal 


fire, (the ſtirring whereof her huſband 


will ſhe never would ſuffer the poker 
out of her hand.“ | | 


ſcen one another until the day of the 
claim. The ſecond was an honeſt pair 


in the neighbourhood ; the huſband was 


a man of plain good ſenſe, and a peace- 
able temper z the woman was dumb. 
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TE MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS OF MY BOOK. 


M. SPECTATOR, 


Have for ſome time deſired to appear 
in your paper, and have therefore 


choſen a day to {teal into the Spectator, 
when I take it for granted you will not 
have many ſpare minutes for ſpecula- 


tions of ycur own, As I was the other 


day walking with an honeſt country 
gentleman, he very often was expreſſing 
his atomiſhment to ſee the town ſo might1- 
ly crouded with doctors of divinity : 
upon which J told him he was very 
much miſtakeu ut he took all thoſe gen- 


tlemen he ſaw in ſcarfs to be perſons of 


that dignity; for that a young divine, 
after his firſt degree in the univerſity, 


uſually comes hither only to thew him- 
ſelf; and, on that occaiion, is apt to 


think he is but half equipped 'with a 
gown and caſſock for his public appear- 
ance, if he hath not the additional © - 


nament of a ſcarf of the firſt magnitude 
to entitle him to the appellation of Dr. 
from his landlady, and the boy at 


Child's. Now fince I know that this 


piece of garniture is locked upon as a 


mat K 
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claimed to himſelf) that by her good 


I find but two couples, in this firſt 
century, that were ſucceſsful : the firtt 
was a ſea-captam and his wife, wha 

fince the day of their marriage had not 
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mark of vanity. or affectation, as it is 
made uſe of among ſome of the little 
ſpruce adventurers: of the town, I ſhould 
be glad if you would give it a place 
among thoſe extravagancies you have 
juſtly expoſed in ſeveral of your papers: 
being very well aſſured that the main 
body of the clergy, both in the country 
and the univerſities, who were almoſt to 
2 man untainted with it, would be very 
well pleaſed to ſee this venerable foppery 
well expoſed. When my patron did me 
the honour to take me into his family, 
(for I muſt own myſelf of this order) 
| he was pleaſed to fay he took me as a 
friend and companion; and whether he 
looked upon the ſcarf like the lace and 


ſhoulder-knot of a footman, as a badge 


of ſervitude and dependence, I do not 
know, but he was fo kind as to leave 
my wearing of it to my own diſcretion; 
and net having any juſt title to it from 
my degrees, I am content to be without 
the ornament. The privileges of our 
nobility to keep a certain number of 
chaplains are undiſputed, though per- 
haps not one in ten of thoſe reveend 
gentlemen have any relation to the noble 
families their {carts belong to; the right 


generally of creating all chaplains, cx». 
cept the domeſtic, where there is ove, 


being nothing more than the perquiſite 
of a ſteward's place, who if he happens 
to qutlive any confiderable number of 
his noble maſters, ſhall probably, at one 
and the ſame time, have fifty chaplains, 
all in their proper accoutrements, of his 
own creation; though, perhaps, there 
hath been neither grace nor prayer {21} 
in the family ſince the introduction of 

the firſt coronet. | 
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JL With you would write 2 philoſophical 


paper about natural antipathies, with 


a word or two concerning the ftrengeh 


of imagination, I can give you a jill 
upon the firſt notice, of a rational China 
cup, of an egg that walks upon twolegs, 


and a quartspot that ſings like a night- 
ingale. There is in my neighbourhood 
a very pretty prattling ſnoulder of veal, 
that ſqualls out at the fight of a knife. 


Then, as for natural antipathies, I 


Know à general officer who was never 


.conquered but by a ſmothered rabbit; 
and a wife that domineers over her hut- 


band by the help of a breaſt of mutton. 


A ſtory that relates to myſelf on this 
ſubject may be thought not unentertain- 


Tam, Ke. 


are really made. 
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ing, eſpecially when J aſſure you that it 


is literally true. I had long made love 
to a lady, in the poſſeſſion of whom 1 
am now the happieſt of mankind, whoſe 
hand I ſhould have gained with much 
difficulty without the aſſiſtance of a cat, 
You muſt know then, that my moſt dan- 
gerous rival had fo ſtrong an averſion to 
this ſpecies, that he infallibly ſwooned 


away at the fight of that harmleſs crea- 


ture. My friend, Mrs. Lucy, her maid, 
having a greater reſpect for me and my 
purſe than the had for my rival, always 
took care to pin the tail of a cat under 


the gown of her miſtreſs, whenever {hc 


knew of his coming ; which had ſuch an 
effect, that every time he entered the room 


he looked more like one of the figures 


in Mrs. Salmon's wax- work than a de. 
ſirable lover. In ſhort, he grew ſick of 
her company; which the young lady 


taking notice of, (who no more knew 


why than he did) the fent me a chal- 
lenge to mect her in Lincoin's Inn cha- 
pel, which T joyfully accepted, and have, 
amongſt other pleaſures, the ſatisfaction 
of being pratſed by her for my ſtrata- 
gem. I am, &c. = : 
| OY: Tou NiMBLE. 
From Tir Hoop. og 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


TRUE virgins of Great Britain are 


very much obliged to you for put— 
ting them upon ſuch tedious aruigenes 


in needlewonk as were fit only for the 


Hilpa's and the Nilpa's that lived before 


the flood. Here is a ſtir indeed with 
your hittories in embroidery, your groves 


with ſhades of ſilk and ſtreams of mo- 


hair! IL would have you to know, that 
I hope to kill a hundred lovers before 


the beſt houlewife in England can ſtitch 
out a battle, and do not fear but to pro- 


vide boys and girls much faſter than 


your ditciples can embroider them. J 
love birds and beaſts as well as you, 


but am content to fancy them when they 
ö Wh:it do you think 
of gilt leather for furniture? There is 
your pretiy hangings tor a chamber; 

and what is more, our own country 18 


the only place in Europe where work of 


that kind is tolerably done. Without 
minding your luſty leſſons, I am this 
minute. going ta Paul's Church-yard to 
beſpeak a fxreen and a ſet of hangings; 
and am refolved to encourage the mane 
tacture et my cduntry. Yours, | 
| . CLEORA, 
--— MN 
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dic, CUM TRANSIERINT MEI 
NULLO CUM STAEPITU DES, 
PLEBEIUS MORIAR SENER x, 

WILLI MORS GRAVIS INCUBAT) 


QUI, NOTUS NIMIS OMNIBUS, 
IGNOTUS MORITUR SIBl. 


SENECA. 


THUS, WHEN MY FLEETING DAYS, AT LAST, 
UNHEEDED, SILENTLY ARE PAST, | 


CALMIY 1 SHALL RESIGN MY BREATH, 


IN LIFE UNKNOWN, FORGOT IN DEATH i 
WHILE HTE, O'ER TAKEN UNPREPAR'D, 

FINDS DEATH AN EVIL TO RE FEAR'D, 

WHO DIES, TO OTHERS TOO MUCH KNOWN, 

A 8$TRANGER TO HIMSELF ALONE. 


Have often wondered that the Jews 


ſhould contrive ſuch worthleſs great- 
nels for the Deliverer whom they expe&t- 
ed, as to dreſs him up in external pomp 
and pageantry, and repreſent him to 


their imagination as making havock 


amongſt his creatures, and acted with 
the poor ambition of a Ceiar or an 
Alexander. How much mere illuſtei- 
ous does he appear in his real character, 
when conlidered as the Author of uni— 
verſal benevolence among men, as re- 


fining our paſſions, exalting our nature, 


giving us vaſt ideas of immortality, and 
teaching us a contempt of that little 
ſhowy grandeur, wherein the Jews made 
the glory of their Meſſiah to conſiſt! 

Nothing, ' ſays Longinus, can be 


great, the contempt of which is great.“ 


The poſſeſſion of wealth and riches can- 


not give a man a title to greatnels, be- 
cauſe it is looked upon as a grcuinels of 


mind to contemn theſe gilts of fortune, 
and to be above the deſire of them, I 
have therefore been inclined to think, 
that there are greater men who lie con- 
c:aled among the ſpecies, than thoſe who 
come out, and draw upon themſelves 
the eyes and admiration of mankind, 
Virgil would never have been heard of, 
had not his domeſtic misfortunes driven 
him out of his obſcurity, and brought 
JJ cs 

If we ſuppoſe that there are ſpirits or 
angels, who look into the ways of men, 


as it is highly probable there are, both 


from reaion and revelation; how dif- 
terent are the notions which they enter- 
tain of us, from thoſe which we are apt 
to form of one another? Were they to 

give us in their catalogue of ſuch wor- 


thies as are now living, how different 


would it be from that which any of our 


own ſpecies would draw up? 

We are dazzled with the ſplendour of 
titles, the oſtentation of learning, the 
noile of victories: they, on the contrary, 
les tie philoſopher in the cottage, who 
umn his foul in patience and thank- 
ulnels, under the preſſures. or wh; 
liitle minds call poverty and directs. 


They do not look for great men at the 


head of armies, or among the pomps or 
a court, but often find them out in 


ſhades and ſolitudes, in the private 


walks and by-paths of life, The even- 
ing's walk of a wiſe man is more illul- 
trious in tbeir ſight, than the march of 
a general at the head of a hundred thou- 
ſand men, 


fach actions as are glorious in their 


ſight, and denominate men great and re- 
putable. The moit famous among us 
are often looked upon with pity, with 
contempt, or with indignation; while 


thoſe who are molt obſcure among their 
own ſpecies, ere regarded with love, 
with approbation, and eſteem. 
The moral of the preſent ſpeculation 
amounts to this, that we thoald not be 
led away by the ceniures and applauſes 
of men, but conſiter the figure that 
every perſon will make at that time 


When Wildom 1h +1} be juſtified of her” 


Giildion, and nothing pals for great or 
7 N¹ iultrious, 
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A contemplation of God's 
works; a voluntary act of juſtice to our 
own detriment; a generous concern for 
the gcod of mankind ; tears that are ſhed = 
in ſilence for the miſery of others; a 
private deſire or rejentment broken and 
{rhdued ; in ſhort, an unfeigned exerciſe. 
cf humility, or any other virtue; are 
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illuſtrious, which is not an ornament 


and perfection to human nature. 


The ſtory of Gyges, the rich Lydian 
monarch, is a memorable inſtance to our 
preſent purpoſe. The oracle being aſk- 


ed by Gyges, who was the happieſt man, 


replic l Agladis. Gyges, who expected 
to have heard himſelf named on this oc- 
cation, was much ſurprized, and very 
curious to know who this Aglaus ſhould 


be. After much enquiry, he was found 


to be an obſcure countryman, who em- 


| ployed all his time in cultivating a gir- 


den, and a few acres of land about his 


_ houſe, 2 : 
Cowley's agreeable relation of this 


ſtory thall cloſe this day's ſpeculation. 


Thus Aglaiis (a man unknown to men, 


But the gods knew, and therefore lov'd him 


3 then) OE 

Thus liv'd obſcurely then without a name, 
Aglaũs, now conſign'd t'eternal tame. 
For Gyges, the rich king, wicked and 
Z „ | 5 
Preſum'd at wiſe Apollo's Delphic ſeat, - 


Preſum'd to afz—* Oh thou, the whole 


- © world's eye, By 
© Seeſt thou a man that happier is than 1 ?* 
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The god, who ſcorn'd to flatter man, reply 
© Aglaus happier is.” But Gyges cry'd, 
In a proud rage - Who can that Aglaiis be? 
© We've heard as yet of no ſuch king as he.“ 
And true it was, through the whole earth 
5 around, | 
No king of ſuch a name was to be found. 
© Is ſome old hero of that name alive, 
Who his high race does from the god's derive ? 
Is it ſome mighty gen'ral, that has done 
© Wonders in fight, and godlike honours won? 
6 Is it ſome man of endleſs wealth?“ ſaid be: 
None, none of theſe; why canthis Aglailche?? 
After long ſearch, and vain enquiries paſt, 
In an obſcure Arcadian vale at laſt, | 
(Th' Arcadian hfe has always ſhady been) 


Near Sopho's town, which he but once had 


ſeen, | 8 | 
This Aglaus, who monarchs envy drew, 
Whoſe happineſs the gods ſtood witnef3 io, 
This mighty Aglaüs was lab'ring found, 
Wich his own hands, in his own little ground, 
So, gracious God, if it may lawful be, 
Among thole fooliſh gods to mention thee, 
So let me act, on ſuch a private tage, 
The laſt dull ſcenes of my decliniag age; 
After long toils and voyages in vain, 
This quizx port Tet my toſs'd veſſel gain; 
Of heav'nly reft this earneſt to me lend 
Let my life fleep, and lcarn to love her end 
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PERFIDE! SED DURIS GENUIT TE CAUTIBUS HORBERNS 
CAUCASUS, HIRCANAQUE ADMORUNT UBZRA TICRES. ; 
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 PERFIDIOUS MAN! THY PARENT WAS A ROCK), 
AND FIERCE HIRCANIAN TIGERS GAVE THEEF SUCK. 


IJ Amwilling to poſtpone every thing, 


vanity, handſome, when courted by a 


A. to do any the leatt ſer vice for the de- 
lerving and unfortunate. Accordingly 
1 have cauſed the following letter to be 
inſerted in my paper the moment that it 


game to my hands, without altering one 
tittle in an account which the lady re- 


lates ſo handiamely herſelf. | 


MRe SPECTATOR, 


I Flatter myſelf, you will not only 


pity, but, if poſſible, redrets a mit- 
fortune mytclf and ſeveral others of my 


ſex lie under. I hope you will not be 
offended, nor think I mean by this to 


Juitify my own imprudent conduct, or 
expect you ſhonid. No! I am lenlivle 
how levereiy, in fome of your former 


papers, you have reproved perions guilty 
-of the Jive miimmnagements, IJ was 
jearce” ſixteen, und I may jay without 

— , ; \ 


©. 


\ 


NP . 


faile perjured man; who, upon promite 


of marriage, rendered me the moſt un- 
happy of women. After he had deludul | 
me irom my parents, who were people 


of very good faſhion, in leſs than three 


months he left me, My parents would 
not ſee, nor hear from me; and had it 
not been for a ſervant, who had lived 

in our family, I mult certainly have pi 


rithed for want of bread. However, it 


pleaſed Providence, in a very ſnort time, 


to alter my miſzrable condition. A gen. 
tleman ſaw me, liked me, and married 
me. My parents were reconciled ; and 


_ might be as happy in the change ot 


my. condition, as I was before ter- 
able, but for ſome things, that you ſhall 
know, which are inſupportable to me; 


and I am ture you have ſo much hong 


and compaſlion as to let thole per” 


Ero; 


THE SPECTATOR, 


No, in ſome of your papers, how 
much they are in the wrang. I have 
been married near five years, and do 
not know that in all that time I ever 
went abroad without my huſband's leave 
and appfobation, I am obliged, through 
the importunities of ſeveral of my rela- 
tions, to go abroad oftener than ſuits 
my temper. Them it is, I labour un- 
der inſupportable agonies. That mau, 
or rather monſter, haunts every place I 
go to, Baſe villain! by reaſon I will 
not admit his nauſeous wicked viſits 


and appointments, he ſtrives all the 


ways he can to ruin me. He left me 
deſtitute of friend or money, nor ever 
thought me worth engquiring after, un- 
til he unfortunately happened to fee me 
in a front-box, {parkling with jewels. 
Then his paſſion returned. Then the 
hypocrite pretended to he a penitent, 
'Then he practifed all thule arts that 
helped before to undo me. I am not to 
be deceived a ſecond time by him. I 
hate and abhor his oliou- paſſion; and 
as he plainly perceives it, either out of 


ſite or ae od he. makes it his buſi- 
J never fail ſeeing 
him in all public company, where he is. 


nels to expoſe me 


always molt 1 induttrionſly ſpiteful. Hz 


hath, in ſhort, told ali his acquaintance. 


of our unhappy affair; they tell theirs ; 


{fo that it is no ſecret. among his compa- | 


. ney, to. 


nions, which are manerous, 
whom he tells it, think they! have atitle 
to be very familiar, If they bow. to 
me, and L out of good manners return it, 
then I am peltere: with treedams that 
are no ways agreeable to myſelf or com- 
Pany' Tt I turn my eyes from them, 

r feem diſpleaſed, they fonr upon it, 
jp whiſper the next perſon; he his 
next; 


whole company upon me. Ny, they 


report abominable falſhoods, under that 


mittaken notion“ She that will grant 


* lavours to one man, will to a hun- 
d red.“ 


are guilty, know, how ungenerous this 


way of proceeding is. I am {ure he will 
know himſelf the perſon aimech at, and 


perhaps put a ſtop to the inſolence of 
others. Curled is the fate ot unhappy 
women! that men may boaſt and glory 
in thoſe things, that we mult think of 
with ſhame and horror |! 
art of making ſuch odious cuſtoms ap- 
Pe 47. deteſtabſe. 
am ſure, for the ſake of ſeveral other 
WIIO dare not own it, 


Ll 


circumſtances in which poor. 
ſituated, ſhe can appeal to no man hat- 


until I have at laſt the eyes of the 


I beg you will let thoſe who 


You have the 
For wmv fake, and * owes his greateſt plexture ? 


but, like me, lis it is to Pracliſe upon the unbecilities Th 


under the ſame mizfortunes, make it as 
infamous for a man to boaſt of fiyours, 
or expole our ſex, as it is to take the lye 


or a box on the ear, and not reſent it. 


Your conſtant reader, and admirer, 
.  LESBIAs. 


P. S. I am the more impatient under 


this misfortune, having received freſh”. 
provocation, latt Wednelday, in the 


Abbey. 


J entirely agree with the ami: able and 
unfortunate Le<bia, that an infult upon 
a woman in her circumſtances is as in- 
famous in a man, as a tame behaviour 
when the lye or a buffet is given; which 


truth I ſhall beg leave of her to illuttrate 
by the following obſervation. 


It is a mark of cowardice paſſively to 
forbear reſent ing an affront, the reſent- 


ing of which would lead a man into dan- 
gar; ; it is no leſs a ſign of cowardice to 


aft ont a creature that hath no power to 
avenge itſelf, Whatever name there- 


fore this ungenerous man may beftow 


on the helpleſs lady he hath injured, [ 


ſhall not (cru; ple to give him in xeturn 


for it, the appe ation of coward. 
A man, that ean lo far deſcend from 
his dignity, as to ſtrike a lady, can never 


recover his reputation with either ſex, 


becnuſe no provocation is thought ſtrong 
enough to ju; itify fuch treatment from 
the powerful towards the weak. In the 
eſbia is 


fozver to avenge an in{ult, more gricvous 
than a blow. If ſhe ET open her 
mouth, the baſe man knows, that a 


huſband, a brother, a generous friend, 
would die to ſee her rigbteg. 


A generous mind, however enraged 
againtt an enemy, feels it's retentments 


fink and vani'h away, hen the objes 


of it's An 


wrath fails into it's power. 


eſtranged frien ], filled with jealouſy and 


diſcontent towards a boſom-acquaint- 


ance, is apt to overflow with tendernels 


and remorte, v when 2 creature that was 
once dear to him undergoes. any miſ- 
fortune. What name then ſhäll we 


give to his ingratitugde, who (forgetting 


the favours he ſolicited with eagerncis, 


and received with rapture) can intult 
the mileries that be himſelf cane, and 


make ſport t with the pain to WINCH) ne 
There is but 
one being 1 in the creation whoſe provin'e 
Tn 
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frail creatures, and triumph in the woes 
which his own artiſices brought about; 
and we well know, thoſe who follow his 
example, will receive his reward, 
Leaving my fair correſpondent to the 


direction of her own wiſdom and mo- 


deſty; and her enemy, and his mean ac- 
complices, to the compunction of their 
own hearts; I ſhall conclude this paper 
with a "memorable inflance of revenge, 
taken by a Spaniſh lady upon a guilty 
lover, which may ſerve to ſhew what 
violent effects are wrought by the moſt 
tender pation, when ſoured into hatred ; 
2nd may deter the young and unwary 
from unlawful love. The ſtory, how- 


ever romantic it may appear, I have 
heard affirmed for a truth. | 
Not many years ago an Engliſh gen- 


tieman, who in a rencounter by night 
in the ſtreets of Madrid had the misfor- 
tune to kill his man, fled into a church- 
porch for ſanctuary. Leaning againſt 


the dcor, he was ſurprized to find it 


THE SPECTATOR; 


open, and a glimmeting light in the 
church. He had the courage to advance 
towards the light; but was terribly 
ſtartled at the fight of a woman in white, 
who aſcended from a grave with a blood 

knife in her hand. The phantom march. 
ed up to him, and aſked him what he did 


there. He told her the truth, without 


referve, believing that he had met a 
ghoſt : upon which ſhe ſpoke to him in 
the following manner —“ Stranger, thou 
* art iy my power: I am a murderer 
* as thou art. Know tlien, that I am 
a nun of a noble family. A baſe per- 


it. I ſoon had him diſpatched ; but 


bribed the fexton to let me enter his 
grave, and haye now pluckd out his 


A ‚ aA K K K a 


ſhe tore it in pieces, and trampled it un. 
—S -: 5 


jured man undid me, and hoafted of 


not content with the murder, I have 


falſe heart from his body; and thus I 
ute a traitor's heart. At theſe words 
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NMURRAN US, BOASTING OF HIS BLOOD, THAT SPRINGS 
' FROM A LONG ROYAL RACE OF LATIAN KINGS, 
IS BY THE TROJAN FROM HIS CHARIOT THROWN, 


CKUSK'D'WITH THE WEIGHT OF AN UNWIELDY STORE. 


TT is highly laudable to pay reſpect 
to men who are deſcended from wor— 

ky ancetters, not only out of gratitude 

to thoſe who have done good to man- 
kind, but as it is an enccuragement to 


others to follow their example. But 


this is an honour to he received, not de- 


manded, by the deſcendants of great 
men; nd they who are apt to remind 
us ef their anceſtors, only put us upon 
making compariſons to their own ditad- 
vantage. There is ſome pretence for 
boaſting of wit, beauty, firengih, cr 
 wenlth, becauſe the communication of 


them may give pleature cr profit to 


others; but we can have no merit, nor 


ought we to claim any reſpect. becauſe 


eur fathers acted well, whether we would 


or no. | | | 
Tue following letter ridicules the foily 


DavVDEN, 


J have mentioned, in a new, and, I think, 


not dilagreeable light. 


Mn. SPECTATOR, 


| JW E RE the genealogy of every fa 
| muy preſerved, there wauld pro- 


bably be no man valued or deſpifed on 


account of his birth, There 1s ſcarce 
a heggar in the ſtreets, who wouid not 
had bimfelt linzally deſcended from tome 


great man; nor any one of the high-|t 
title, who would not difcover fever: 


baſe and indigent perſons among his an- 


ceſtors. It wouid be a pleaſant entei- 


tainment to ſce one pedigree of men ap: 
pear together, under the fame charactas 
they bore when they actec their reſpective 
parts among the living. Suppoſe, thele⸗ 
fore, 3 gentleman, fuil et his ihuftric“s 
family, ſheuid, in the lame manner Vil” 


TH 
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gil makes ZEneas look over his deſcen- 
dants, ſee the whole line of his proge- 
nitors paſs in a review before his, eyes, 


with how many varying paſſions would 


he behold ſheph-rds and ſoldiers, ſtateſ- 
men and aztificers, princes and beggars, 
walk in the proceſſion of five thouſand 
years! How would his heart ſink or 
Hutter in the ſeveral ſports of fortune in 
a ſcene ſo diverſified with rags and pur- 
ple, handicraft tools and ſceptres, en- 


ligns of dignity and emblems of diſgrace; 


and how would his fears and apprehen- 
ſions, his tranſports and mortificatious, 
ſucceed one another, as the line of his 
genealogy appeared bright or obſcure ? 
In molt of the pedigrees hung up in 
old man{ion-bouſes, you are ſure to find 
the firſt in the catalogue a great ſtatei- 
man, or a ſoldier with an honourable 
commiſſion. The honeſt artificer that 
begot him, and all his frugal anceſtors 
fore him, are torn off from the top of 
the regiſter ; and you are not left to 
imagine, that the noble founder of the 
family ever had a father. Were we to 
trace many boaſted lines farther back- 
wards, we ſhould loſe them in a mob of 
| tradeſmen, or a crowd of ruſtics, with - 
out hope of ſeeing them emerge again: 
not unlike the old Appian way, which, 


after having run many miles in length, 


loſes itſelf in a bog. 

lately malle a viſit to an old country 
gentleman, who is very far gone in this 
fort of family madneſs, I found him 
in his Rudy peruſing an old regitter of 
bis family, which he had juſt then dit- 
covered, as it was branched out in the 


form of a tree, upon a ſxin of parch- 


went. Having the honour to have ſome 
of his blood in my veins, he permitted 
me to caſt my eye over the boughs of 
this veneradle plant; and aſked my ad- 
vice in the reforming of ſome of the ſu- 
perfluous branches. | | 
Wie palled flightly over three or four 
of our immediate forefathers, whom we 
knew by tradition, but were ſoon ſtop- 
pel by an alderman of London, who, I 
perceived, made my kinſnan's heart go 
pit-12-pat. His confuſion increaſed, 
when he found the alderman's father to 
be a grazier z but he recovered his fright 
upon ſeeing juſtice of the quorum at the 
ent of his titles. Things went on pretty 
well as we thiew our eyes occaſionally 
over the tree, when untortunately he 
perceived a mercliant-tay lor perched on 


* 


tivated, was, within 2 few days, tran! 


- 
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a bough, who was ſald grea / ly to have 
increaſed the eſtate; he was juſt a going 


to cut him off if he had not ſeen Gent. 


after the name of his ſon; who was re- 
corded to have mortgaged one of the 


manors his honelt father had purchaſed, 


A weaver, who was burnt for his reli. 
gion in the reign of Queen Mary, was 
pruned away without mercy ; as was 
likewiſe a yeoman, who died of a fall 
from his own cart. But great was our 
triumph in one of the blood who was 
Dencaded for high treaſon; which never- 
theleis was not a little allayed by another 
of our anceſtors who was hange(l for 
ſtealing ſheep. The expectations of my 
goud coutin were wonderfully raiſed by 
a match into the family of a knight, but 


Unfortunately for us, this branch proved 


barren : on the other hand, Margery 
the milk-maid, being twined round a 


bough, it flouriſhed out into ſo many _ 


ſnoots, and bent with ſo much fruit, 
that the old gentleman was quite out of 
countenance. To comfort me, under 


this dilgrace, he tingled out à branch 
ten times more frutiful than the other, 


which, he told me, he valued more than 


any in the tree, and bade m : | 
any in the tree, and bade me he of good 
comfort. This enormous bough was a2 


graft out of a Welth heireſs, with fo 
many Ap's upon it, that it might have 


made a little grove by iticif. From the 


trunk of the pedigree, which was chiefly 
compoſed of labourers and ſhepherds, 
aroſe a huge ſprout of farmers : this was 
branched out into yeomen, and ended 
in a ſheriff of the county, who was 


knighted for his good ſervice to the 
crown, in bringing up an acldreſs. Se- 


vera] of the names that ſeemed to dif. 
parage the family, being looked upon 
as miſtakes, were lopped off as rotten or 
withered; as, on the contrary, no ſmall 


number appearing without any titles, 


my couſin, to ſipply the defects of the 


manuſcript, added Etq. at the end of 


each of them. | e 

I his tree fo pruned, dreſſed, and cv!. 
planted into a large ſheet of vellum, and 

placed in the great hall, where it attracts 
the veneration of his tenants every Sun- 

day morning, while they wait until his 


worſhip is readv to go to church; won— 


dering that a man, Woo had fo many 
fathers before him, ſhould not be mails 
a knight, or at lealt a juſtice of the 


| Peace. 
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Ne DCxIII. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29. 
| | m——— TD FLORENTEM 1GNOBILIS 071. 


AFFECTING STUDIES OR Ess NOISY PRAISE. 


TT is reckoned a piece of ill-breeding 

for one man to engroſs the whole talk 
to himſelf, 
keep three viſiting-days in the week, I 
am content now and then to let my 
friends put in a word. There are ſeve- 
ral advantages hereby accruing both to 
my readers and myſelf. As firſt, young 
and modeſt writers have an opportunity 
of getting into print: again, the town 
enjoys the pleaſures of variety; and po- 
ſterity will fee the humour of the preſent 
Age, by the help of theſe lghts into pri- 
vate and domeſtic life. The benefits I 
receive from thence, are ſuch as theſe ; 
J gain more time for future ſpeculations; 
pick up hints which I improve for the 
public good; give advice; redreſs griev- 


- ances; and by leaving commodious ſpaces 


between the ſeveral letters that I print, 
furniſh out a SpeCator with little labour 
and great oſtentatibon. e 


„ Mn SPECTATOR) -- 
1 culation of Friday. Vour ſentiments 
are noble, and the whole worked up in 
lach a manner, as cannot but ſtrike 
upon every reader. But give me leave 

to make this remark ; that while you 
write ſo pathetically on contentment, and 


a a retired life, yon ſoothe the paſſion c 


m:lancholy, and-depreſs the mind from 


actions truly glorious. Titles and ho- 


nours are the reward of virtue ; wa there- 
fore ought to be affected with them: and 


though light minds are too much puffed 
up with exterior pomp, yet I cannot ſee 
why it is not as truly philolophical, to 


admire che glowing ruby, or the ſpark- 


ling green of an emerald, as the fainter - 
and lefs permanent beauties of a roſe cr 
a myrtle. If there are men of ex'raordi- 


mary capacities who lie concealed from 


the world, I ſnould impute it to them as 
2 blot in their character, did not I be- 
liere it owing to the meannels cf their 


fortune rather than of their ſpirit. Cow- 


ley, who tells the Kory of Aglaus with 


\ 


THE SPECTATOR: 


ſo much pleaſure, was no ſtranger to 


For this reaſon, ſince I 


Court. 


as mightily pleaſed with your ſpe- 
Was mightily pleaſed with your ſpe- class. 


CY 


= 


VIS. GEORG: IVe VER, 564, 


DxyvDEn. 


courts nor inſenſible of praiſe, 


What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ? 


Was the reſult of a laudable ambition, 
It was not until after frequent diſap- 
pointments, that he termed bimſelf the 


melanchciy Cowley; and he praiſed ſo. 


litude, when be diſpaired of ihining in a 
The ſout of man is an aGire 
principle. He, therefore, who with- 
draws himſelf from the ſcene before he 
bas played: his part, ought to be hiſſed 
off the ſtage, and cannot be decmed vir- 
tuous, becauſe he refutes to anlwer his 
end. 1 muſt own I am fired with au 
honeſt ambition to imitate every illuſ- 
trious example. The battles of Blen- 
heim and Ramillies have more than once 
made me wiſh myſelf a ſoldier. And 
when J have ſeen thoſe actions ſo nobly 
celebrated by our poets, I have fecretly 
alpired to be one of that diſlinguiſhcd 
But in vain 1 wiſh, in vain J 
pant with the defire of aQion. I am 
chained down in obſcurity, and the only 
leaſure I can take is in ſecing {o many 
brighter geniuſes join | their friendly 
lights, to add to the ſplendour of 
throne. Farewel then, dear Spec, and 
believe me to be with great emulation, 

and no envy, your proteſled admirer, 
. Wir HOPELESS» 


MIDDLE-TEMPLE, OCTOBER 2b, 1714. 


815, V EY SOT 
q_ HOUGH you have formerly made 
_ eloquence the ſubject ct one or more 
of | your Papers, i do not remember that 
you ever conſidered it as poſſeſſed by a 
ſet of people, who are to far from mak- 
ing Quintilian's rules their practice, that, 
I dare ſay for them, they never heard of 
ſuch an author, and yet are no dels ma- 
ſters of it than Tully cr Demoſthenes 
among the ancients, or whom you pleae 
| e dee 


* 


THE SPECTATOR, 


among the moderns. The perſons I am 
ſpeaking of are our common beggars 
about this town; and that what I fay is 
true, I appeal to any man who has a 
heart one degree ſofter than a ſtone. As 
for my part, who do not pretend to more 
humanity than my neighbours, I have 
oftentimes gone from my chambers with 
money in my pocket, and returned to 
them not only pennyleſs, but deſtitute 
of a farthing, without beſtowing of it 
any other way than on theſe ſeeming ob- 
jects of pity. In ſhort, I have ſeen more 
eloquence in a look from one of theſe 
deſpicable creatures, than in the eye of 


the faireſt ſhe I ever ſaw, yet no one a 


greater admirer of that ſex than myſelf. 
What J have to deſire of you is, to-lay 
down ſome directions in order to guard 
againſt theſe powerful orators, or elſe I 


know nothing to the contrary but I mutt 


myſelf be forced to leave the profeiſion 


of the law, and endeavour to get the quali- 


fications neceſſary to that more profitable 
one of begging. But in which ſoever 
of theſe two capacities I ſhine, I ſhall 


always deſire to be your conſtant reader, 


and ever will be your moſt humbi- fer- 
vant, : | | 


SIR, 


- JJPON reading a SpeRator laſt week, 
| where Mrs. Fanny Fickle ſubmit- 


ted the choice of a Jover for lite to your 
dzcifive determination, and imagining I 
might claim the favour of your advice in 
an affair of the like, but much more dif- 
ficult nature, I called for pen and ink, 
in order to draw the characters of ſeven 
humble ſervants, whom I have equally 
encouraged for ſome time, But, alas! 
while I was reflecting on the agreeable 


fubje&, and contriving an advantageous 


deſcription of the dear perſon I was molt 
inclined to favour, I happened to look 


into my glaſs. The ſight of the ſmall- 


pox, out of which I am jult recovered, 
tormented me at once with the loſs of my 
_ captivating arts and my captives. The 
confuſion I was in, on this unhappy, un- 


Believe me, Sir, I was fo taken up wich 
the thoughts of your fair correſpondent's 
caſe, and fo intent on my own deſign, 
that I fancied myſelf as triumphant in 
my conqueſts as ever. | | 
Now, Sir, finding I was incapaci- 
tated to amuſe myſelf on that pleaſing 


ſubject, I relolved to apply myicit co 


4B 
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vice in my preſent circumitances. I am 
ſenſible the tincture of my {kin, ard the | 


regularity of my features, which the 
malice of my late illneſs has altered, are 
irrecoverable: yet do not deſpair, but 
that that loſs, by your aſſiſtance, may 
in ſome meaſure be repairable, if you 


will pleaſe to propoſe a way for the re- 


covery of one only of my fugitives. 

One of them is in a more particular 
manner beholden to me than the reſt ; he 
for tome private reaſons being deſirous 
to be a lover incognito, always addreſſed 
me with billet-doux, which I was ſa 


careful of in my ſickneſs, that I ſecured 
the key of my love magazine under my 


head, and hearing a noiſe of opening a 
lock in my chamber, endangered my 
life by getting out of bed, to prevent, if 
it had been attempted, the ditcovery of 
that amour. | 


I have formerly made uſe of all thoſe 


artifices which our {ex daily practiſes 
over yours, to draw, as it were unde- 
higned]y, the eyes of the whole congrega- 


tion to my pt 5 I have taken a pride in 


the number cf admirers at m y afternoon 


lever; but am now cuite another rea- 
I think, could I regain the at- 
tractive influence I once bad, if I had a 
legion of tuitors, I ſhould never be ain- 


ture. 


bitious of entertaining more than one. 


I have almoit coniratted an antipathy - 
to the triſling ducburſes of impertine:t 
lovers, though I muſt needs own, I have 


thought it very odd of late, to hear gen- 


tlemen, mitcad of their uſual complat- 


ſances, fall into diſputes before me cf 


politicks, or elle weary me with the te- 
dious repetition of how thanktul Tought 
to be, and latisfied with my recover 


out of ſo dangerous a dittemper : this, 
though Lam very ſenſihle of the bleſſing, 
yet J cannot but diflike, becaule ſuch 


advice from them rather feems to infult. 


. eee Ae 2 c 
than comiort me, and reminds me tco 


much of what I was; which melancholy 


conſideration I cannot yet perfectly ſur- 


mount, but hope your ſentiments on this 
head will make it ſupportable. Tg 
ſeaſonable diſcovery, is inexpreſlible.— 


To ihew you what a value I have for. 
your dictates, theſe are to certify the 


perſons concerned, that unleſs one of Ef 


them returns to his colours, it I way fo 


call them now, before the winter is over, 


Iwill voluntarily confine myſelf to a re- 
tirement, Where I will puniſh theme! 
with my needle. I wiil be revenged.on 
them by decypheripg them on a carpet, 


humbly 
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ſcornfully refuſing it. If you diſap- 
prove of this, as ſavouring too much of 
malice, be pleaſed to acquaint me with 


/ 


THE SPECTATOR, 
humbly begging admittance, myſelf. 


a draught you like better, and it d. 
be faithfully pertormed by the = 0 
tunate | | 


\ Mont, 


NY DCXIV. MONDAY, NOVEMBER rx. 


$1 MIKI NON ANIMO FIXUM IMMOTUMQUE SEDERET)y 
NE CUJ MF VINCLO VELLEM SOCIARE JUGALT, | 
POSTQUAM PRIMUS AMOR DECEPTAM MOR TE FEFELLIT3 
$1 NO -PERT ASUM THALAMI, TEDAQUE FUISSET 3 
HUIC UNI FORSAN TO TUI SUCCUMBERE CULP #-. 


2 ViRG. LE No IV. VER. 15. 


—FR iT RE0LV') AGAINST TRT YOKE 
OF HAPLESS MARRIAGE NEVER TO BE CURS'D © 


WITH SECOND LOVE, SO FATAL WAS THE FIRST ; 
TO THIS ONE ERROR I MIGHT YIELD AGAIN. 


* HE following account hath been 


1 tranſmitted to me by the love- 


MR. SPECTATOR; _ 


Fj AVING in ſome former papers 


taken care of the two fiates of vir- 
ginity and marriage, and being willing 
that all people ſhould be ſerved in their 


turn, I this day drew out my drawer of 
widows, where I met with ſeveral cafes, 


to each whereof I have returned ſatisfac- 
tory anſwers by the poit. Thie calcs are 
=s totlow :- 5 | 


2. Whether Amoret be bound by a 


promiſe of marriage to Philander, made 
during her huſband's life? 


"Ws 


folly given a promiſe to two ſeveral per- 


tons during the laſt ſickneſs of her huſ- 
band, is not thereby left at liberty to 


chuſe which of them ſhe pleates, or to 
- xejeCt them both tor the take of a new 


lover ? TED : pa 
Cleora aſks me, whether ſhe be oblig- 


_ ed to continue ſingle according to a vow 
made to her huſband at the time of his 
pisſenting her with a diamond necklace ; 
ſhe being informed by a very pretty 
voung fellow of a good conſcience, that 


zuch vows are in their nature fintul? 
Another enquires, whether ſhe hath 


not the right of widowhood, to diſpoſe 
of her{i tog gentleman of great merit, 
who preſſes very hard; her huſband be- 


Ing, irrecoverably gone in a conſump— 


tion? | | | 
An unreaſonable creature hath the 


9. Whether Semphronija, having faith- 


2 ; 


DRY DEN. 


confidence to aſk, whether it be proper 
for her to marry a man who is younger 


than her eldeſt ton? 
A ſcrupulous well-ſpoken matron, 
who gives me a great many good words, 


only doubts whether ſhe is not oblived 
in conſcience to ſhut up her two mar- 
riageable daughters, until ſuch time 2s 
ſhe hath comtortably diſpoled of herſ-lt? 
., Sophronia, who ſeems by her phrale 


and {pelling to be a perſon of condition, 


ſets forth, that whereas the hath a greut 
eſtate, and is but a woman, ſhe deures 
to be informed, whether ſhe would wot 
do prudently to marry Camillus, a very 


idle tall young fellow, who hath no ter- 


tune of his own, and conſequently hath 


nothing elſe to do but to manage tis? 
Before 1 ſpeak of widows, I cannot 


but obſerve one thing, which I do ut 
know how to account for; a widow 13 
always more ſought after than an 06: 
It is common 


maid of the ſame age. 
enough among ordinary people, tor 2 
ſtale virgin to ſet up a Jhop in a place 
where ſlie is not known; where the large 
thumb-ring, ſuppoſed to be given her 
by her hutband, quickly recomments 
her to ſome wealthy neighbour, who 
takes a liking to the joily widow, that 
would have overlooked the venerab.e 


ſpinſter. 


The truth of it is, if we look into this 
ſet of women, we find, according to the 
different characters or. circumttances 


wherein they are left, that widows may. 


be divided into thoſe who raiſe love, and 
thole who raiſe compaſſion. 5 

. 7 1 

8 f vs 


THE SPECTATOR. 


But not to ramble from this ſubject, 
there are two things in which conſiſts 
chiefly the glory of a widow z the love 
of her deceaſed huſband, and the care of 
her children: to which may be added a 
third ariſing out of the former, ſuch a 


3 conduct as may do honour to 


oth. 


qualities, makes not only a virtuous but 
a lublime character N 

There is ſomething ſo great nod to 
generous in this ſtate of life, when it is 
accompanied with all it's virtues, that 
it is the ſubject of one of the fineſt among 

our modern tragedies in the perſon of 
 Andromache, and had met with an uni— 
verſal and deſerved applauſe, when in- 
troduced upon our Engliſh flage by Mr, 
Philips. 

The moſt memorable widow in hiſ- 
tory is Queen Artemiſia, who not only 
erected the famous Mauſoleum, but 
drank up the aſhes of her dead lord: 
thereby incloſing them in a nobler mo- 
nument than that which ſhe had built, 
though deſervedly eſteemed one of the 
wonders of architecture, 

This al lady ſeems to have had a 
better title to a ſecond huſband than any 
I have read of, fince not one duſt of her 


frit was remaining. Our modern he- 


roines might think a hutband a very 
bitter draught, and would have good 
reaſon to complæin, if they might not 
accept of a ſecond partner, until they 
bad taken ſuch a troubleſome method of 
lobng the memory of the firſt. 


A widow poſſeſſed of all theſ: three 
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I ſhall add to theſe illuſtrious exa 
ples, out of ancient hiſtory, a recreate 
inſtance of the delicacy of our anceſtors 
in relation to the {tate of widowhood, as 
I find it recorded in Cowoll's Interore= | 


ter. At Eat and Weſt Enborne in the 


county of Berks, if a cuſtomary tenant 
© die, the widow ſhall have what the law. 
calls her tree-bench in all his copy- 
hold lands, du ſola et cafta fuerit , 
that is, while ſhe lives fingle and 
chaſte 3 but if ſhe commits inconti- 
nency, ſhe forfeits her eſtate : yet if ſhe 
wil: come into the court riding back. 
ward upon a black ram, with his tail in 
her hand, and ſay the words following, 
the Reward is bound by the cuſtom to 
re- admit her to her fr ce-bench.” 


Hes 1 am. 
Riding upon a black ram, 
Like a whore as I am; 
And for my crincu crancum, 
Have Joſt my bincum bancum; 
And for my tail's gume, 
Have done this worldly ame! : 
Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, let 
me have my land again, 


The like cuſtom there is in the manor 
of Torre in Devonſhire, and other parts 
of the weſt. | | 

It is not impoſſi Able but 1 may in a 


little time prefent you with a regiſter of 


Berkſhire ladies, and other weſtern 
dames, who rode pubnckly upon this 
occalionz and I nope the town will 
be entertained with a cavalcade of Wi- 


| gows,. 


. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


| MUNERIBUS SAPIENTER UTI, 


 DURAMQUE CALLET PAUPERIEM PATTI, 


PEJUSQUE LETHO FLAGITIUM TIMET 3; 
NON ILLE PRO CARIS AMICIS 
AUT PATRIA TIMIDUS PERIREF. N 
ö Hor. Op. 1x. L. 4. VER. 49. 
WHO SPEND THEIR TREASURE FREELY, AS *TWAS GIVEN 
BY THE LARGE BOUNTY OF INDULGENT HEAVEN 
WHO IN A FIX'D UNALTERABLE STATE © _ 
SMILE AT THE DOUBTFUL TIDE OF FATE, 
AND SCORN ALJKE HER FRIENDSHIP AND HER HATZ ; 
WHO POISON LESS. THAN FALSHOOD FEAR; : 
LOTH TO PURCHASE LIFE $0 DEAR; | 


Bur KINDLY FOR THEIR FRIEND EMBRACE COLD DEATH, 


| AND SEAL THEIR COUNTRY'S LOVE WITH THEIR DEPARTIN 


— 


T muſt be owned that fear is a very 

L powerful paſſion, ſince it is eſteemed 
one of the greateſt virtues to ſubdue it. 
It being implanted in us for our pre- 

| ſervation, it is no wonder that it ſticks 
_ cloſe to us, as long as we have any thing 
vpe are willing to preſerve, But as life, 
and all it's enjoyments, would be ſcarce 
wortlf the keeping, if we were under a 
perpetual dread of loſing them, it is the 
bulineſs of religion and philoſophy to 
frce us from all unneceſſary anxieties, and 
direct our fear to it's proper object. 

If we conſider the paintulneſs of this 
paſſion, and the violent effects it pro- 
duces, we ſhall ſee how dangerous it is 
to give way to it upon flight occaſions, 
Some have frightened themſelves into 
madneſs, others have given up their lives 
to thele apprehenſions. The ſtory of a 
man who grew grey in the ſpace of one 
night's anxiety is very famous. 


O! nx, quam longa es, que facis una ſegem 
A tedious night indeed, that makes a voung 
„ oo Eo 


Theſe apprehenſions, if they proceed 
from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, are the ſad 
_ warnings of reaſon; and may excite our 
ity, but admit of no remedy. When 
the hand of the Almighty is viſibly lift. 
ed againſt the impious, the heart of mor- 
tal man cannot withſtand him. We. 
have this paſſion ſublimely repreſented 
in the puniſhment of the Egyptians, tor- 
ain, with the plague of darknets, in 


| i 


the apocryphal book of Wiſdom aſcrib- 


i 


ed to Solomon, 
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© For when urrighteous men thought 


ing ſhut up in their houſes, the pri- 
ſoners of darkneſs, and fettered with 
the bonds of a long night, lay there 


their ſecret fins, they were ſcattered 


neſs, is very timorous, and being op- 
preſſed with conſcience; always fore- 


nothing elſe but a betraying of the 


the whole world” ſhineth with cleor 
light, and none were hindered in their 
labour, Over them only was ſpread 
118 . . 
neſs which ſhould atterwards receive 
them; but yet were they unto them- 


neſs. -- 5 


Io fear, fo juſtly grounded, no re- 


medy can be propoſed; but a man—who 
hath no great guilt hanging upon his 
mind, who walks in the plain path of 


juſtice and integrity, and yet either by 


natural complexion, or confirmed pre- 
judices, or negle& of ſericus reflection, 
ſuffers himſelf to be moved by this ab- 
ject and unmanly paſſion would do 
well to conſider, that there is nothing 
which deſerves his fear, but that bene- 
ficent Being who lis his friend, his pro- 


| teRtor his father, Were this one though! 


ftrong!y 


to oppreis the holy nation; they be- 


exiled from the Eternal Providence, 
For while they ſuppoſed to lie hid in 


under a dark veil of forgetfulneſs, be- 
ing horribly aſtoniſhed and troubled. 
with ſtrange apparitions.— For wick- 
ednelſs, condemned by her own wit 


caſteth grievous things, For fear is 


ſuccours which reaſon offereth—For 


a heavy night, an image of that dark- 


ſelves more grievous than the dark: 


6, & & 10. 


| THE BPECTATOR. 


| ſtrongly fixed in the mind, what cala- 
mity would be dreadful? what load can 
infamy lay upon us when we are ſure of 
the approbation of him who will repay 
the diſgrace of a moment with the glory 
of eternity? what ſharpneſs is there in 
pain and diſeaſes, when they only haſten 
us onto the pleaſures that will never fade? 
what ſting is in death when we are aſ- 
ſured that it is only the beginning of 
life? A man who lives ſo, as not to fear 
to die, is inconſiſtent with himſelf, if he 


delivers himſelf up to an incidental an- 


xiety. | 
The intrepidity of a juſt good man is 

fo nobly ſet forth by Horace, that it 

cannot be too often repeated. | 


The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 

May the rude rabble's infolence deſpiſe, 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuous 
e as? 
The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 

And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice de- 
55 1 | Dy 

And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 


Not the rough whirlwind that deforms _ 
Acdria's black gulph, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his foul can move; 
Not the red arm of angry Jove,  _ 
That flings the thunder from the ſky, 
And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 
Should the whole frame 
dim break, | 5 
In ruin and confufion hurl'd, | 
He, unconcern'd, would hear the mighty 
| 1 98 
And ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling world. 


of nature round 


The vanity of fear may be yet farther 
dluſtrated, if we reflect — . 
Firſt, What we fear may not come 
to paſs, No human ſcheme can be lo 
accurately projected, but ſome little.cir- 
cumſtance intervening may ſpoil it. He 


vrho directs the heart of man at his plea- 
fallibly deſtroy us. 


ſure, and underſtands the thoughts long 


* 
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before, may by ten thouſand accidents, 
or an immediate change in the inclina- 
tions of men, diſconcert the moſt ſubtle 


project, and turn it to the benefit of his 


own ſervants. IS 7 

In the next place we ſhould conſider, 
though the evil we imagine ſhould come 
to pals, it may be much more ſupport- 
able than it appeared to be. As there 
is no proſperous ſtate of life without it's 
calamities, ſo there is no adverſity with- 
out it's benefits. Aſk the great and 
powerful, if they do not feel the pangs 
of envy and ambition. Enquire of the 
Poor and needy, if they have not tafted 
the ſweets of quiet and contentment. 
Even under the pains of body, the in- 
fidelity of friends, or the milconitruc- 
tions put upon our laudable actions, 


our minds, when for ſome time accul- 


tomed to theſe preſſures, are ſenſible. of 
ſecret flowings of comfort, the preſent 
reward of a pious reſignation. The 
evils of this life appear like rocks and 
precipices, rugged and barren at a diſ- 
tance, but at our nearer approach, we 
find little fruitful ſpots, and refreſhing 
ſprings, mixed with the harſhneſs and 
deformities of nature. 9 

In the laſt place, we may comfort 


ourſelves with this conſideration; that, 
as the thing feared may not reach us, 


fo we may not reach what we fear. Our 
lives may not «extend to that dreadful 


point which we have in view. He who 
knows all our failings, and will not 
ſuffer us to be tempted beyond our 


ſtrength, is often pleaſed, in his tender 
ſeverity, to ſeparate the ſoul trom it's 


body and miſeries together. 


If we look forward to him for help, 
we ſhall never be m-danger of falling 
down thoſe precipices which our amagi- 
nation is apt to create. Like thoſe who 
walk upon a line, if we keep our eye 


fixed upon one point, we may ſtep for- 


ward ſecurely; whereas an imprudent 
or cowardly glance on either fide will in- 
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Ne DCXVI. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER x. 


QU1 EELLUS HOMO EST, COTTA, PUSILLUS HOMO EST. 


A PRETTY FELLOW IS BUT HALF A MAN» 


HicrRo hath obſerved, that a jeſt 


is never uttered with a better grace, 


than when it is accompanied with a ſe- 
rious countenance, When a pleaſant 
thought plays in the features, before it 
diſcovers itſelf in words, it raiſes too 


great an expectation, and loſes the ad- 


vantage of giving ſurpriſe. Wit and 
humour are no leſs poorly recommended 


by a levity of phraſe, and that kind of 


language which may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Cant. Ridicule is never. 


more ſtrong, than when it is concealed 


in gravity. True humour hes in the 


thought, and ariſes from the repreſen- 


tation of images in odd circumſtances, 
and uncommon lights. A pleaſant 
thought ſtrikes us by the force of it's 
natural beauty; and the mirth of it is 
generally rather palled, than heightened 
by that ridiculous phraſcology, which 
is fo much in faſhion among the pre- 
tenders to humour and pleatantry. This 


tribe of men are like our mountebanks ; 


they make a man a wit, by putting him 


in a fantaſtic habit. 


Our little burleſque authors, who are 
the delight of ordinary readers, gene- 
rally abound in thele pert phraſes, which 


have in them more vivacity than wit.“ 


I lately ſaw an inliance of this kind of 
writing, which gave me ſo lively an idea 
of it, that I could not forbear begging 


a copy of the letter from the gentleman 


who ſhewed it to me. It is written by 
a country wit, upon the occaſion of the 
rejoieings on the day of the king's co- 
ronation. 1 | : 


PAST TWO O'OLOCK AND A 


FROSTY MORNING« 


->DRAL JACEs - ©: . N 
5 I Have jult left the right worſhipful 

and his myrmidons about a ſncaker 
of tive gallons. The whole magiſtracy 
was pretty well diiguiſed beiore I gave 
them the flip. Our friend the alderman 


MARTIAI. 


Er IG. x. L. f. 


was half ſeas over befcre the bonfire was 
out. We had with us the attorney, and 


two or three other bright fellows. The 


doctor plays leaſt in fight, + 

At nive o'clock in the evening we ſet 
fire to the Whore of Babylon. The 
Devil ated his part to a miracle. He 
has made his fortune by it. We equip- 
ped the young dog wi:h a teſter a-piece. 
Honelt old Brown of England was very 
drunk, and ſhewed his loyalty to the 
tune of a hundred rockets. The mob 
drank the king's health on their mar- 


rowbones, in Mother Day's double. 


They whipped us half a dozen hogſ- 
heads. Poor Tom Tyler had like to 


have been demoliſhed with the end of a 
_ tky-rocket, that fell upon the bridge of 
his noſe as he was drinking the King's 
health, and ſpoiled his tip. The mob 
were very loyal until about midnight, 

when they grew a little mutinous for 

more liquor. They had like to have 
dumfounded the juſtice z but his clerk 


came in to his aſſiſtance, and took them 


all down in black and white. 
When I had been huzzaed out of my 

ſeven tenſes, I made a viſit to the wo- 

men, who were guzzling very comfort- 


ably. Mrs. Mayoreſs clipped the King's 


health. Clack was the word. 
I forgot to tell ther, that every one 


of the poſſe had his hat cocked with a 
_dittich: the {ſenators ſent us down a 
cargo of ribbon and metre for the occa- 


tion. | . 5 
Sir. Richard, to ſhew his zeal for the 


Pꝛoteſtant religion, is at the expence of 


a tar-barre] and a ball. I pecped into 


the knight's great hall, and ſaw a very 
pretty bevy of ſpinſters. My dear reliet 
was amongſt them, and ambied in a 
country-dance as notably as the belt of 


LEM. | 3 
May all his majefty's liege ſubjects 


jove bim as well as his good people ot - 


this his ancient borough. Adieu. 


Atr_ eRQ D'S = 3-' +. oe il 
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Ne DCXVIIL, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 


TORVA MIMALLONEIS IMPLERUNT CORNUA BOM RI, 
ET KAPTUM VITULO CAPUT ABLATURA SUPERBO 
BASSARIS, FT LYNCEM MENAS FLEXURA CORYMBIS, 
EVION INGEMINAT : REPARABILIS ADSONAT ECHO. 


PERSIUS, SAT. 1. VER: 10g. 


THEIR CROOKED HORNS THE MINMALLONIAN CREW 
WITH BLASTS INSPIR'D; AND BASSARIS, WHO SLEW 
THE SCORNFUL GALF, WITH SWORD ADVANC'D ON HIGH, 
MADE FROM HIS NECK HIS HAUGHTY HEAD TO FLY, 
AND MANAS, WHEN WITH IVY-BKIDLES BOUND, 
SHE LED THE SPOTTED LYNX, THEN EVION RUNG AROUND, 
FEVION FROM WOODS AND FLOODS REPAIKING ECHOES $0UND. 


HERE are two extremes in the 
ſtile ot humour, one of which 
conſiſts in the uſe of that little perc 
phraleology which I took notice of in 
my laſt paper; the other in the affecta- 
tion of ſtrained and pompous expreſ- 
ſions fetched from the learned languages. 
The firſt favours too much of the town; 
the other of the college. 


As nothing illuſtrates better than ex 
ample, I ſhall here preſent my reader 


with a letter of pedantic humour, which 
was written by a young gentleman of 
the univerſity to his friend, on the ſame 
_ occaſion, and from the fame place, as 
the lively cpiſtle publiſhed in my laſt 
SpeCtator.. | | | 


_ DEAR CHUM, LF, | 

TT is now the third watch of the night, 
the greateſt part of which I have 
ſpent round a capacious bowl of China, 
filled with the choiceit products of both 

the Indies. I was placed at a quadran- 
gular table, diametrically oppoſite to 
the mace-bearer, h 
venerable herald was, according to cul- 
tom, mott glorioutly illuminated on this 
| Joytul occaſion. The mayor and alder- 
men, thule pillars of our conttitution, 
began to totter ; and if any.one at the 
board could have ſo far articulated, as 
to have demanded intelligibly a rein- 


forcement of liquor, the whole aſſembly 


had been by this tune extended under 
the table. Pr: | 
The celebration of this 'nigh**s: ſo- 
lemnity was opened by the ob{lreperous 
Joy of drumners, who, with thor parch- 
ment thunder, gave a lignat for the ap- 
pearance of the mob under their ſeveral 


1 * £ - 4 * N * 91 
claſles and denominations. They were 


— 


The vitage of that 


DRYDEN. 


quickly joined by the melodious clank 
of marrow-bone and cleaver, while a 
chorus of bells filled up the concert. A 


pyramid of ſtack-faggots cheered the 


hearts of the populace with the promiſe 
of a blaze: the guns had no ſooner ut- 
tered the prologue, but the heavens were 
brightened with artificial meteors an. 


ttars of our own making; and all the 


ys 5 ; we 
High Street lighted up from one end to 


another, with a galaxy of candles. We. 


collected a largeis for the multitude, 


_ who tippled elemoſynary until they grew 


exceeding vociferous. There was a 
paſte-board pontiff, with a litle ſwarthy 


Dæmon at his eibow, who, by his dia- 


bolical whiſpers and inſinuations, tempt- 


ed his holineſs into the fire, and then 
| The mo- 
| bile were very ſarcaſtic with their clubs, 


left him to ſhift tor himſelf. 


and gave the old gentleman ſeveral 
thumps upon his triple head- piece. Tom 


_ Tyler's phiz is ſomething damaged by 
the fall of a rocket, which hath almoſt 


{poiled the gnomon of his countenance. 
The mi:th of +the commons grew fo very 
outragecus, that it found work for our 
friend of the-gugrum, who, by the help 


of his axzanuenſis, took down all their 


names and their crimes, with a deſign 
to produce his manu!cript at the next 


quarter-ſeſſions, &c. cc. &c. 


T ſhall ſubjoin to the foregoing piece 


of a letter, the following copy of vertes 
tranſlated om an Italian poet, vaio 


was the Clevelayel of his age, and hal. 
multitudes of admirers. The ſubicct is 


an accident that happened under. hs 


reign of Pope Leo, When a fire- Work, 


that had been prepared upon the oattls 
of Se. Agel, 2cgan te pla betore it's 


> 
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time, being kindled by a Aaſh of light- 
ning. The author has written a poem 
in the ſame kind of ſtile, as that I have 
already exemplified in proſe, Every line 
in it is a riddle, and the reader muſt be 
forced to conſider it twice or thrice, be- 
| fore he will know that the Cynic's tene- 
ment is a tub, and Bacchus his caſt- coat 
à hogſhead, Ke. | 


008 night, and Heay? n, a Cyclops all the 


day, 

And Argus now did countleſs eyes diſplay; 
In ev'ry window Rome her joy declares, 
All bright, and ſtudded with terreſtrial ſtars. 
A blazing chain of lights her roofs entwines, 
And round her neck the mingled luſtre ſhines; 
The Cynic's rolling tenement conſpires, 
With Bacchus his caſt-coat, to feed the fires. 


The pile, ſtill big with undiſcover'd ſhows, 
The Tuſcan pile did laſt it's freight diſcloſe, 
Where the proud tops of Rome's new A tna 
| riſe, 

Whence giants fally, and invade the fe es. 


Whilſt now the multitude expect the time, 


And their tir'd eyes the lofty mountain _ 5 


As thouſand iron mouths their voices try, 
And thunder out a dreadful harmony; 

In treble notes the ſmall artill'ry plays, 
The deep mouth'd cannon bellows in the baſs, 

The lab*ring pile now heaves,and having giv'n 


P Proofsof it's travail, ſighs in flames to Heav'n. 


The clouds ihvelop'd Heav*n from human 
fight, 8 


Quench'd ev'ry ſtar, and put out ev'ry light . 5 


Now real thunder grumbles in the ſkies, 
And in diſdainful murmurs Rome defies; 
Nor doth it's anſwer*dchallengeRome decline; 
But whilſt both parties in full conſort join, 


While heav'n and earth in rival peals re ſound, 


The d- ubtful cracks the hearer” 8 ſenſe con- 
. N | ; 


- 


THE 8PECTATOR.. 


Whether the claps of dninderboits they heat, 


Or elſe the burſt of cannon wounds their ear; 

Whether clouds rag'd by ſtruggling metal; 
rent, 

Or ftruggling clouds in Roman metals pent, 

But, O my Muſe, the whole adventure tell, 

As ev'ry accident in order fell. 


Tall groves of trees the Hadrian tow'r ſur- 


round, 


Fictitious trees with paper garlands crown'd. 
| Theſe kirow no ſpring, but when the bodies | 


ſprout 


In fire, and ſhoottheir gilded bloſſoms out ; 


When blezing leaves appear above their head, 
And into hranching flames their bodies ſpread, 


Whilſt real thunder ſplits the firmament, 
And beav'n's Whole roof in one vaſt cleft is 


rent, 


The three- fork"d tongue amidſt the rape 


lolls, 


Then drops, and on the airy turret falls. 


The trees now kindle, and the garland burns, 


A thouſand thunderbolts for one returns.; 


Brigades of burning archers upward fly, 

Bright ſpears and ſhining * mount . 
on high, 

Flaſh in the clouds, and glitter in the ſky. 


A ſeven- fold ſhield of 2 doth heav'n 


defend, | 
And back again the blunted Weapons ſend; 
Unwillingly they fall, and dropping downs 
Pour out their fouls, their tpi rous louls, 
and groan. | 


Wich joy, great Sir, we view d this 
| pompous ſhow, _ 
While Heav'n, that lat Spectator fil zin 
e 
Itſelf turn'd actor, proud to pleaſure 1 you; 


And ſo 'tis fit, when Leo's fires appear, 
That Heav'n itſelf ſhould turn an engineer; 
That Heav'n itſelf ſhould all it's wonders ſhew, 


And orbs above conſent with orbs below. 


N DCXVLIL. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 


DIXERIS ESSE SATIS: 


NEQUE'ENIM CONCLVDERT VERSUM. 
NEQUE SIQUIS SCRIBAT, UTI Nos, 


s ERMONI raor Toa, PUTES HUNC ESSE POETAM. _ 


Hon. SAT. Iv. Le Is *r · 4. 


n NOT ENOUGH THE MEASUR' D FEET 10 CLOSE ; 'g 
„ NoOR WILL YOU GIVE A POET'S NAME TO THOSE, 
WHOSE HUMBLE VERSEg LIKE en APPROACHES PROSE. 


MR. SPECTATOR, | 


OU having, in your two laſt Spec- 
tators, given \the town a couple 


of remarkable fetters in different ſtiles; . 
I take this opportunity to offer to you 


ſome remarks upon the epiſtolary way 
of writing in verſe. This is a ſpecies 


of nociry by itſelf; and has not fo wack 


as been hinted at in any of the arts of 
poetry, that have ever fallen into my 
hands; neither has it in any age, or in 
any nation, been ſo much cultivated, as 
the other ſeveral] kinds of poeſy · 


man of genius may, if he leaſes, write 
e ddl . letters 


— — — — CI — — a t—w 


letters in verſe upon all manner of ſub- 
jets that are capable of being embel- 
liked with wit and language, and may 
render them new and agreeable by giv- 
ing the proper turn to them. But in 


ſpeaking, at preſent, of epittolary poetry, 


1 would be underſtood to mean only 
ſuch writings in this kind, as have been 
in uſe among the ancients, and have 
been copied from them by ſome mo- 
derns. Theſe may be reduced into two 


claſſes: in the one I ſhall range love-let- 


ters, letters of friendſhip, and letters upon 

mournful occaſions : in the other I ſhal] 
place ſuch epiltles in verſe, as may pro- 
perly be calle familiar, critical, and 
moral; to which may be added letters 
of mirth and humour. Ovid for the 
firſt, and Horace for the latter, are the 
| beftoriginals we have left. 


He that is ambitious of ſucceeding 
in the Ovidiag way, ſhould firſt examine 
his heart well, and feel whether his paſ- 


ſions (eſpecially thoſe of the gentler 
kind) play eaſy, ſince it is not his wit, 
but the delicacy and tendernels of his 
ſentiments, that will affect his readers. 


His verfification likewiſe ſhould be ſoft, 
and all his numbers flowing and que- 
rulous. | ts 


The qualifications requiſite for writ- 
| ing. epiſtles after the model given us by 


Horace, are of a quite different nature. 
He that would excel in this kind mult 


have a good fund of ſtrong maſculine 
ſenſe: to this there muſt be joined a 


thorough knowledge of mankind, to- 
gether with an inſight into the buſineſs, 


and the prevailing humours of the age. 
Our author muſt have this mind well ſea- 


ſoned with the fineſt precepts of morali- 


ty, and be filled with nice refiecions 
ugon the bright and dark ſides of hu- 
man life; he muſt be a matter of refined 
raillery, and underſtand the delicacies, 


as well as the abſurdities of converſa- 


tion. He muſt have a lively turn of 
wit, with an eaſy and conciſe manner of 


_ expreſſion; every thing he lays, mutt be 
in a free and diſengaged manner. He 


muſt be guilty of nothing that betrays 
the air of a recluſe, but appear a man of 
the world throughout. His illuſtrations, 


* 


compoſitions of this kind. 
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his compariſons, and the greateſt parts 
of his images, muſt be drawn from com- 
mon life. Strokes of ſatire and criti- 
ciſm, as well as panegyric, judiciouſly 
thrown in (and as it were by the bye) 
give a wonderful life and ornament to 
But let our 
poet, while he writes epiſtles, though 
never ſo familiar, ſtill remember that he 
writes in verſe, and muſt for that reaſon 


have a more than ordinary care not to 


fall into praſe, and a vulgar diction, ex 


cepting where the nature and humour of- 
the thing does neceſſarily require it. In 

this point Horace hath been thought by 
ſome critics to be ſometimes careloſs, as 


well as too negligent of his verſificatianz 
of which he ſeems to haye been ſenſible 
himſelf. | | 


All I have to add is, that both thele 


manners of writing may be made as en- 


tertaining, in their way, as any other 
ſpecies of poetry, if undertaken by pe- 
{ons duly qualified; and the latter tort 
may be managed fo as to become in a 


peculiar manner initructiye. I am, &c. 


I ſhall add an obſervation or two to 
the remarks. of my ingenious correſpon- 
dient; and, in the firſt place, take no- 
tice, that ſubjects of the moſt ſublime 
nature are often treated in the epiſtolary 

way with advantage, as in the famous 
epiſtle of Herace to Auguſtus, The 
poet ſurpriſes us with his pomp, and 
ſeems rather berrayed into his ſubje&t, 
than to have aimed at it by deſign. He 


appears, like the viſit of a king incog- 
nito, with a mixture of familiarity and 


grandeur. In works of this kind, when 


the diguity of the ſubject hurries the 


poet into deſcriptions and ſentiments. 
ſeemingly unpremeditated, by a fort of 


inlpiration; it is uſual for him to recol- 


1:& himſelf, and fall back gracefully into 


the natural ſtile of a letter. 


T might here mention an epiſtolary 


poem, juſt publiſned by Mr. Euſden on 
the king's accethun to the throne where = 


in, among many other noble and beauti- 
ful ſtrokes of poetry, his reader may ſce 
this rule very happily obleryed, 


Ne 
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ſome authors who would pick up a ſe- 


N Ne DCXIX. FRIDAY, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


NOVEMBER 12. 


DURA 


EXERCE IMPERIA, ET RAMOS COMPESCE FLUENTES. 


VIA C. GroRG. II. VIE. 309. 


— A RIGOROUS SWAY, 
| AND LoP THE TOO LUXURIANT ROUGHS awAx. 


In often thought, that if the ſe-, 


veral letters which are written to me 
under the character of Spectator, and 


which I have not made uſe of, were 
ubliſhed in a volume, they would not 


e an unentertaining collection. The 
variety of the ſubjects, ſtiles, ſentiments, 
and informations, which are tranſmit- 
ted to me, would lead a very curious, 
or very idle reader, inſenſibly along, 

4 great many pages. I know 


cret hiſtory out of ſuch materials, and 
inake a bookſeller an alderman by the 


copy: I ſhall therefore carefully pre- 
Herve the original papers in a room ſet 
apart for that purpole, to the end that 
they may be of ſervice to poſterity ; but 
__ fhallat preſent content myſelf with own- 
ing the receipt of ſeveral letters, lately 
come to my hands, the authors whereof | 
are impatient for an anſwer. 


Chariſſa, whoſe letter is dated from 


Corndhill, deſires to be eaſed in ſome 
ſcruples relating to the ſkill of aſtrolo- 
gers. Referred to the dutnb man for 
© an anſwer.” 
J. C. who propoſes a love- caſe, as he 
calls it, to the love- caſuiſt, is hereby 


d eſired to ſpeak of it to the minifter of 


the paruh.; it being a caſe of conſcience, 
The poor young lady, whole letter is 


dated October 26, wlio' complains of a 
harth guardian, and an unkind brother, 


can only have my good wiſhes, unleſs 


ſhe pleaſes to be more particular. 


The petition of a certain gentleman, 
whoſe name I have forgot, famous for 


renewing the curls of decayed per wigs, 
is referred'to © the cenſor of ſmall wares.” 

The remonſtrance of T. C. againſt 
the profanation of the Sabbath by bar- 


bers, thoe-cicaners, &c. had better be 


offered to © the ſociety of reformers.” _ 
A learned and laborious treatiſe upon 


the art of fencing, © returned to the au- 


C thor," 


To the gentleman of Oxford, who 


deſires me to inſert a copy of Latin 
verſes, which were denied a place in the 
univerſity books, Anſwer. Nonum re- 
matur in annum. 

To my learned correſpondent who 


writes againſt maſters gowns, and poke 


ſiceves, with a word 1 in defence of large 
ſcarves, Anſwer, * I reſolve not to 
5 raiſe animoſities amongſt the clergy,” 
To the lady who writes with rave 
againſt one of her own ſex, upon the 
account of party warmth, Aniwer, * 1s 
© Not the lady ſhe writes againlt reckon- 


© ed handfome?” 
I defire Tom Truelove (who ſends 


me a ſonnet upon his miſtreſs, with a 
defire to print it immediately) to con- 
ſider, that it is long ſince I was in 


love. | 
I ſhall anſwer a very and letter 
from my old friend the upholſterer, __ 
is ſtill inquiſitive whether the King ot 
Sweden be living or dead, by wh! Ivy 
ing him in the ear, that I believe he is 
„ alive,” | 
Loet Mr. Dapper wit 8 What 
is that long ſtory of the cuckoldem to 
e 


At the nen deſire of Monimia's 


lover, who declares himſelf very peni- 


tent, he is recorded in my paper by the 


name of The faithful Caſtalio.“ 


The petition of Charles Cockſure, 


which the petitioner ſtiles very rcaſon- 
able“ rejected.“ | 

_ The memonal of Phil: inder, which 
he defires may be diſpatched cut of 


hand, poſtponed.” 


Tele 8. R. not to repeat the ex- 
preſſion under the ſun” lo often 1 in his 


next letter.“ 


The letter of P. 8. 1 defires either 


to have it printed entire, or comm. ited 
to the flames.“ 


© Not to be printed er- 
tire, 


e 


N 


»> WOT = = 
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HIC vrE, HIC EST, 1131 QUEM PROMIT TI SEPIUS AUDI15Ss 


BEHOLD THE PROMIS) D curzyl. 


AVING lately preſented 1 my reader 
H with a copy of verſes full of the 
falſe ſublime, I ſhall here communicate 
to him an excellent ſpecimen of the true: 
though it hath not been yet publiſhed, 


the judicious reader will readily diſcern 


it to be the work of a maſter; and if he 
hath read that noble poem on The Pro- 


g ſpect of Peace“, he will not be at a loſs | 


to gueſs at the author. 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 


W HEN Brunſwick firſt appear'd, each 
| honeſt heart, | 
Intent on verſe, diſdain'd the rules of art 
For him the ſongſters, in unmeaſur'd odes, 
Debas'd Alcides, and dethron'd the gods, 
In golden chains the kings of India led, 

Or rent the turban from the ſultan's head, 
One, in old fables, and the Pagan ſtrain, 


. With nymphs and tritons, wafts im der 


the main; 
Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms, 
And fills th' infernal region with alarms; 
A third awalzes ſome Druid, to forctel 
Each future triumph from his dreary cell, 
Exploded fancies ! that in vain deceive, 
While the Mind nauſeates what the can't 
| believe. 
My mule th' expected hero ſhall purſue 
From clime to clime,and keep him ſtill in view: 
His ſhining march deſcribe in faithful lays, 
Content to paint him, nor preſume to praiſe ; 


ſupplies, 


And from the theme unlabour'd | beauties riſe; 


By longing nations for the throne defign'd, 
And call'd to guard the rights of human kind; 

With ſecret grief his godlike foul repines, 
And Britain's crown with joy leſs luſtre ſhines, 


While prayers and tears his deſtin d progreſs 


ſtay, 


And crowds of mourners choat: their . 4 


reign's way 

Not fo he march d, when holtile ſquadrons 
ſtood, 

In ſcenes of death; and fir'd his generous blood; 


When his hot courſep paw 'd th ee 


plain, a 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſheck in vain. 
| His frontiers paſt, theBelgian bounds he views, 
And croſs the level fi 2 by his 1 march purſues. 


* By Mr. Tickel. 


VIR G. EN. VI. VER» 791. 


Here pleas'd the land of freedom to ſurrey, 
He greatly ſcorns the thirſt of boundleſs ſway. 
Over the thin ſoil, with filent joy, he ſpies 


Tranſplanted wobda „and borrow'd verdureriſe; ; 
Where every meadow wan wich toil and blood, 


From haughty tyrants, and the raging flood, 
With fruits and flowers the careful | hind ſup- 
- ples, 
And clothes the marſhes in a rich diſguiſe. 
Such- wealth for frugal hands doth Heav*n 
| decree, 


And ſuch thy gifts, celeſtial Liberty? 


Through ſtately towns, and many a fertile 
plain, 


The pomp advances to the nei ighbouringn maine 
Whole nations croud around with joyful cries, 
And view the hero with inſatiate eycs. 


In Haga's towers he waits, till eaſtern gales 
Propitious riſe to ſwell the Britiſh fails.“ 


Hither the fame of England's monarch brings 
The vows and N of the neighb'ring 


Kings; 


Mature in wiſdom, his dne mind 


Takes in the blended intrefts of mankind, 


The world's great patr iot. Calm thy anxious 
breaſt ; 


Secure in him, O Europe, ies thy reſt ; 


Hence forth thy kingdoms ſhall remain con 


fin'd 
By rocks or ſtreams, the mounds which 
Heav'n deſign'd; 


The Alps their new- -made monarch hall r re- 


ſtrain, 


Nor mall ch hills Pirene, riſe! in vain. 
Their charms, if charms they have, the wth * 5 * n Vain 


But ſce! to Britain's iſle the ſquadron ſtand, 


Aud leave the ſinking towers, and leflening 


land. 
The royal bark bounds oer the floating plain, 


Breaks through the billows, and divides the 


maine 
O'er the vaſt deep, gre at monarch, dart thing 
eyes, 


A wat'ry proſpect bound- q by the ſkics : 


Ten thouſand vefſels, from ten thouf md 


ſtores, 


Bring guins and gold, and EE "Me India's ones 
Behold the tribuces haſtening to thy throne 


And ſee the wide horizon all thy owen. 


Still is it thine; tho? now the chearful crew 


Hail Albion” ; cliffs, att whining to the views 


Be tore the wind with ſwelling fails they ride, 
Tilt Ihames receives them in hisopening tides 
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The monarch hears the thundering peals 


around, 


From trembling woods and echoing hills re- 
bound; | 


Nor miſſes yet, amid the deafening train, 


The roarings of the hoarſe reſounding main. 


As in the flood he ſails, from either ſide, 
He views his kingdom in it's rural pride; 
A various ſcene the wide ſpread iandſ{kip yields, 
O' er rich incloſures and luxuriant fields: 
A lowing herd each fertile paſture fills, 


And diſtant flocks ſtray o'er a thouſand hills. 
Fair Greenwich hid in woods with new delight, 
(Shade above ſhade) now riſes to the ſight: 


His woods ordain'd to viſit every ſhore, 
And guard the iſland which they grac'd be- 


fore. 


The ſun now rolling down the weſtern way, 


A blaze of fires renews the fading day; 


Unnumber'd barks the regal barge infold, 


Brightening the twilight with it's beamy gold; 


Lefs thick the finny ſhoals, a countleſs fry, 
Before the whale or kingly dolphin fly ; 
In one vaſt ſhout he ſeeks the crouded ftrang, 


And in a peal of thunder gains the land, 


c Welcome, great ſtranger, to our longing 
eyes 
© Oh! king defir'd,” adopted Albion cries. 
For thee the eaſt breach'd out a proſp' rous 
| © breeze, 


© Bright were the ſuns, and gently ſwelld | 


< the ſeas. 
T hy preſence did each doubt tful heart com- 


„ poſe, 


c And a Kiens wonder'd chat they once were 


foes; 
© That joyful day they loſt each hoſtile name, 


The ſamc their aſpect, and cheir voice the 
. lame.“ 


| 80 two fair twins, whole features were de- 


ſign'd | 
At one loft moment in the mother 5 mind, 
Show each the other with reflected grace, 


And the ſame beauties bloom in either face; 


The puzzled ſtrangers which is which inquire 
Deluſion grateful to the ſmiling fire. 


From the fair * hill, where hoary ſages 
boaſt 


19 name the das, and count the heey” oly 
5 hoſt, | 


THE SPECTATOR, 


By the next dawn doth great Auguſta riſe, 

roud town! the nobieft ſcene beneath the 
ſkies. - 

O'er hr her thouſand ſpires their luſtre 

ed, 

And a vaſt navy hides his ample bed, 

A floating foreſt, From the diſtant ſtrand 

A line of golden cars ftrikes o'er the land: 

Britannia's peers in pomp and rich array 

Before their king; triumphant led the . Vs 

Far as the eye can reach, the gaudy train, 

A bright proceſſion, ſhines along the plain, 


So haply through the heav'n's wide path. 
leſs ways 
A comet draws a long extended blaze; 
From eait to weſt burns e th' ethereal 
frame, 


- And hauf heay” n s convex ghiters with the 
flame. 


Now to the regal towers ſecurely brought, 
He plans Britannia's pzlories in his thought, 
Reſumes tne Jelegated pow'r he gave, 
Rewards the faithful, and reſtores the brave. 
Whom ſhall the mule from out the ſhining 

throng 5 
Select, to heighten and adorn her ſong ? = 
Thee; Halifax. To thy capacious ind.” 


O man approv'd, is Britain's wealth conſign'd. 


Her coin (while Naſſau fought) debas'd and: 
| rude, | 
By thee in beauty and in truth renew'd, 
An arduous work ! again thy charge we ſee, 
"And thy own care once more returus to thee, 
0] form'd in every ſcene to awe and pleaſe, 
Mix wit with pomp, and dignity with caſe ; 
Tho' call'd to ſhine aloft, thou wilt not ſcorn 
_ Toſmile on arts thyſelf did once adorn : 


For this thy name ſucceeding time ſhall pratſe, 
And envy leſs thy garter, than thy bays. 


The muſe, if fir'd wich thy enlivening 
beams, | 
Perhaps ſhall aim at more exalted themes, 
Record our monarch in a nobler ſtrain, 


And ling the op'ning wonders of his reign; 


Bright Carolina's Beav'nly beauties trace, 
Her valiant Conſort, and his blooming race. 
A train of kings their fruitful love fupplies, 
A glorious ſcene to Albjon's ravith'd ers; 
Who ſees by Brunſwick's Band her ſceptre 
ſway d, 
And through his line —_ age to | age © con- 
ey d. 


* Flamſtcad Houſe. 


CCC 7376s. 


THE SPECTATOR, | 
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Ne DCXXI. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 


POSTQUAM SE LUMINE PURO 


IMPLEVIT, STELLASCQUE VAGAS MIRATUR KT A8 TRA 
FIXA POLIS, VIDIT-QUANTA SUB NOCTE JACERET 


NOSTRA DIES, RISITQUE SUI LUDIBRIA— 


LUCAN, L. IX» VER. 11. 


* 


NOW TO THE BLEST ABODE, WITH WONDER FILL'D, 
THE SUN AND MOVING PLANETS HE BEHELDj 
THEN LOOKING DOWN ON THE SUN'S FEEBLE RAY, 
SURVEY'D OUR DUSKY, FAINT, IMPERFECT DAY, 


AND UNDER WHAT A CLOUD OF NIGHT WE LAV. 


H following letter having in it 
ſome obſervations out of the com- 


mon road, I ſhall make it the entertain» 
ment of this day. | 


MR. SPECTATOR, = 
THE common topics againſt the pride 
- of man, which are laboured by flo- 
rid and declamatory writers, are taken 


from the baſeneſs of his original, the 


imperfeckions of his nature, or the ſhort 
duration of thoſe goods in which he 
makes his boaſt. Though it be true 


that we can have nothing in us that 


_ ought to raiſe our vanity, yet a con- 
ſciouſneſs of our own merit may be 
ſometimes laudable. The folly there- 
fore lies here; we are apt to pride our- 
ſelves in worthleſs or perhaps ſhameful 
things; and on the other hand, count 
that diſgracetul which is our trueſt glory. 

Hence it is, that the lovers of praiſe 


take wrong meaſures to attain it. Would 


a vain man conſult his own heart, he 
would find that if others knew his weak - 
ncTes as well as he himielf doth, he 
cou not have the impudence to expect 
the public eſteem. Pride therefore lows 
from want of reflection, and ignorance 
of ourſelves. 
come upon us together. | 

The proper way to make an eftimate 
of ourſelves, is to conſuler ſeriouſly What 
it is we value or deſpiſe in others. A 


man who boaſts of the goods of fortune, 


a gay dreſs, or a new title, is generally 


the mark of ridicule. We ought there 


fore not to admire in ourſelves, what 

we are ſo ready to laugh at in other 

FTB Rt 
Much leſs can we with reaſon pride 


ourſelves in thoſe things, which at {une 


ime of our life we ſhall certainly de- 


- 


Knowledge and humility 


RowE. 


ſpiſe. And yet, if we will give Oure 
ſelves the trouble of looking backward 


and forward on the ſeveral changes 


which we have already undergone and 


hereatter muſt try, we {hall find that the 
greater degrees of our knowledge and 
wiſdom ſerve only to ſhew us our own 
imperfections. „ 

As we riſe from childhood to youth, 
we look with contempt on the tovs and 


trifics which our hearts have hitherto 
been ſet upon. 


When we advance to 
manhood, we are held wiſe in propor- 


tion to our ſhame and regret for the raſnu- 


Old 


neſs and extravagance oft youth. 


age fills us with mortifying refletions 
upon a lite mil-ſpent in the purſuit of 
anxious wealth or uncertain honour. _ 
Agreeable to this gradation of thought 
in this life, it may be reaſonably ſup- 


poſed, that in a future ſtate, the wit- 
dom, the experience, and the maxims of 


old age, will be looked upon by a ſepa- 
rate ſpirit in much the fame light as an 
ancient man now fees the little follies 


and toyings of infants. The pomps, 
the honours, the politics, and arts of 
mortal men, will be thought as trilling 


as hobby-horſes, mock-battles, or any 
other ſports that now employ all the 
cunning, and {trength, and ambition of 


rational beings from four years old to 


nine or ten. 


If the notion of a gradual riſe in be- 
ings from the meaneſt to the moſt high, 
be not a vain imagination, it is not im- 
probable that an angel looks down upon 


a man, as a man doth upon a creature. 
which appraaches the neirett to the ras 


tional nature. By the fame rule, if L 


may indulge my fanev in this particu- 
lar, a ſuperior brute looks with a Kind 


of pride on one of an inferior 1peciesy 
| : - OQ 2 | | 
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Tf they could reflect, we might imagine 


from the geſtures of ſome of them that 


they think themſelves the ſovereigns of 
the world, and that all things were made 
for them. Such a thought would not 
be more abſurd in brute creatures, than 


one which men are apt to entertain, 


namely, that all the ſtars in the firma- 
ment were created only to pleaſe their 


exes and amule their imaginations. Mr. 


Dryden, in his fable of the Cock and 


the Fox, wakes a [Leech for his hero the 
cock, which is a pretty inſtance lor this 


ee 


N PCxxll. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Then turning, ſaid to Partlet See, my dear, 
„How laviſh nature hath adorn'd the year; 
How the pale primroſe and the violet fpring, 
© And birds Ss their throats, ditus' d to 
© fing 
© All theſe are our's, and I with pleaſure ſee 
© Man ftrutting on two legs, and aping me.“ 


What J would obſerve from the whole 
is this, that we ought to value ourſelves 
upon thoſe things only which ſuperior 
beings think valuable, ſince that is the 
only way for us not to ſink in our own 
eſteem hereafter. | 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 


irn SEMITA VITAE. 


Hor. EP. xVIII. L. I. VERs 107, 


4 SAFE PRIVATE QUIET, WHICH BETRAYS 


ITSELF TO TOONS AND CHEATS AWAY THE DAYS. 


M. SPECTATOR) 


IN a former ſpeculation you have ob- 
ſerved, that true greatneſs doth not 


conſiſt in that pomp and noiſe wherein 


the gen: -rality of mankind are apt to 
place it. You have there taken notice, 
that virtue in obſcurity often appears 


more illuſtrious in the eve of ſuperior 


beings, than all that paſſes for grandeur . 
- and magnificence : among men. 
„ hen we look back upon the hiſtory 
of oy who have borne the parts of 
kings, ſtatetmen, or commanders, they 
- appear to us {tripped of thoſe outiide 
ornaments that dazzled their contem- 


poraries; and we regard their perſons as 


_ great, or little, 1 in proportion to the emi- 
| nence of their virtues or vices. The 


vile ſayings, generous ſentiments, or 


"Ahn tereſted conduct of 'a philoſepher 


under mean circumſtances of life, ſet 
him higher in our eſteem than rhe mighty 


potentates of the earth, when we view 


them both through the long proſpect of 


many ages. Were the memoirs of an 
obſcure "man; who lived up to the dig- 


nity of his nature, and according to the 
ruics of virtue, to be Jaid before us, 
we thould find nothing in ſuch a cha- 
racter which might not ſet him on a 


level with men of the hight ſtations. 
Wo ne following extr act Out of the privaie 


papers of an honeſt country gentleman 


will ſet this matter in a clear light. 


Your reader will perhaps conceive a 


| 5 eater idea 4 hun from thele ations 


Seq '& a 6 A 


* 


Poor v. 


=) in ſecret, a without a witneſs, 
than of thoſe which have drawn upon 


: them the admiration ot multitudes. 


BED MEMOIRS, 
In my twenty-ſecond year I found 
a violent affection for my couſin 
Charles's wife growing upon me, 
wherein J was in danger of ſucceed- 

ing, if 1 had not upon that account 
begun my travels i into foreign coun- 
tries. 

« A little after my return to Eng- 
land, at a private meeting with my 
cs Francis, I refuſed the offer of 
his eftate, and prevailed upon him not 
to diſinherit his ſon Ned, 
© Mem. Never to fell this to Nel, 
© leſt he ſhould think hardly of his de- 
ceaſed father; though he continues to 
ſpeak ill of me tor this very reaſon. 

© Prevented a ſcandalous law. ſuit be- 
twixt my nephew Harry and his mo- 
ther, by allowing her underhand, out 
of my own pocket, ſo much money 
vearly as the diſpute was about. 

* Procured a. benefice for a young 
divine, who is fifter's ſon to the good 
man who was my tutor, and hath 
been dead twenty years. 
Save ten pounds to poor! Mrs. 

mY friend H——'s widow. 

Mem. To retrench one diſh at my 
table, until IT have fetched it up again. 

« Mcm. To pjepair my houteand finiſh 
my gardens in order to employ poor 


C: Ordeced 


La) 


1 people after har Veil: time. 


THE SPECTATOR, : e 


© Ordered John to let out Goodman 
© D—=-"$ ſheep that were pounded, by 
night; but not to let his fellow-ſer- 
6 vants know it. 
© Prevailed upon M. T. Eſq. not to 
take the law of the Farmer's ſon for 
ſhooting a partridge, and to give him 
his gun again. 

Paid the apothecary for curing an 
old woman that confeſſed herſelf a 
© witch. 

Gave away my favour! ite dog for 
biting a beggar. 

© Made the miniſter of the pariſh and 
ea whig jultice of one mind, by put- 
« ting them to explain their notions to 
« one another. | 

« Mem. To turn off Peter for ſhoot- 


No DCXXIIL. 


© Inga doe while ſhe was eating acorns 


out of his hand. 


When my, neighbour John, who 
© hath often injured me, comes to make 
© his requeſt to-morrow : 


© Mem. I have forgiven him. 
«© Laid up my chariot, and ſold my 


© of corn. 
© In the fame yer emitted to my 
* tenants a fifth part of their rents. 


As I was airing to-day, I fell into 
© a thought that warmed my heart, and 
© ſhall, I hope, be the better for it as 
6 bons, as I live. 


© Mem. To charge my fon 1 in pri- 


but not to put this in my laſt will,” 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 


SED MIHI VEL TELLUS OP TEM PRIUS IMA DEHISCAT) 

VEL PATER OMNIPOTENS ADIGAT ME FULMINE AD UMBRAS, 
PALLENTES UMBRAS EREBI NOCTEMQUE PROFUNDAM, 
ANTE, PUDOR, QUAM TE VIOLEM, AUT TUA JURA RESOLVAMs. 

II. LE MEOS, PRIMUS QUI ME $SIBI JUNXIT, AMORES 
ABSTULIT: ILLE HABEAT SECUM SERVETQUESEPULCHRO, 


VII G. EN. IV. VER, 24s 


' BUT FIRST LET YAWNING EARTH A PASSAGE aN, 
AND LET ME THRO' THE DARK ABYSS DESCEND 


FIRST LET AVENGING JOVEz WITH FLAMES FROM HIGH, 
DRIVE DOWN THIS BODY TO THE NETHER SKY, 
cox DbEMN'D WITH GHOSTS IN ENDLESS NIGHT TO LIE 
BEFORE I BREAK THE PLIGHTED FAITH I GAVE! 
Noz HE WHO HAD MY VOWS, SHALL EVER HAVE; 
FOR WHOM 1 LOV'D ON EARTH, 1 WORSHIP IN THE GRAVE. 


| 1. Am obliged” to my fr iend, the 8 


I caſuilt, for the following curious 
piece of antiquity, which I ſhall com- 
municate to the public in his own words. 


| MR, SPECTATOR, 
OU mav remember, that 1 lately 


1 tranſmitted to you an account of 
an ancient cuſtom, in the manors of Eaſt 


and Welt Enborne, in the county of 


| | Berks, and elſewhere. If a cuſtomary | 


© tenant die, the widow ſhall have what 
© the law calls her Free-bench, in all 
© his copyhold lands, dum ſola et caſta 


« fuerit, that is, while ſhelives ſingle and 


© chaſte; but if ſhe commits inconti- 
nency, ſhe forfeits her eſtate: yet if 
© the will come into the court riding 
* backward upon a black ram, with his 


© tail in her hand, and lay the words 


* tollowing, the ſteward is bound by 


DRYDEN 


c the 1 to re- admit her to her frees 


: 6 denen. 


Here I am, 
Riding upon a black ram, 
Like a whore as I am, 

And for my crincum crancum, 
Have loſt my bincum bancuns 
And, tor my tail's game, 
Have done this worldly ſhame. 


, 


8 W M W OY 


let me haye my land again.“ 


After having 1 you chat my 


Lord Coke obſerve 8, that this is the 
molt frail and ſlippery tenure of any 
in England, I ſhall tell you, ünce the 
writing of that letter, I have, according 
to my promiſe, been at great pains in 


fearc ching out the — of the black 


ram; and have at laſt met with the pro- 
ceedings of the e 15 in 


that 


horſes to relieve the poor in a Ie | 


vate to erect no monument for me; 


Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, | 
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that behalf, for the ſpace of a whole 
day. The record faith, that a ſtrict 


inquiſition having been made into the 


right of the tenants to their ſeveral 
eſtates, by the crafty old ſteward, he 
found that many of the lands of the 
manor were, by default of the ſeveral 
widows, forfeited to the lord, and ac- 
cordingly would have entered on the 
premiſes: upon which the good women 
demanded the * benefit of the ram.” 
The ſteward, after having peruſed their 
ſeveral pleas, adjourned the court to 
Barnaby- bright, that they might have 
day enough before them. 


* * 


The court being ſet, and filled with 


a great concourſe of people, who came 


from all parts to ſee the ſolemnity, the 
firſt who entered was the widow Front- 
ly, who made her appearance in the laſt 
year's cavalcade. The regiſter obſerves, 
that finding it an caſy pad-ram, and 
foreſeeing that ſhe might have further 
occaſion for it, ſhe purchaſed it of the 
ſteward, _ | 


. 


Mrs. Sarah Dainty, relict of Mr.“ 
Joby Dainty, who was the greateſt prude 


of the pariſh, came next in the proceſ- 


fon, She at firſt made ſome difficulty 


of taking the tail in her hand; and Was 
obſerved, in pronouncing the form of 
penance, to ſoften the two moſt empha- 
tical words into clincum claucum: but 
the ſteward took care to make her 
ſpeak plain Engliſh, before he would 
let her have her land again. OE 
The third widow that was brought to 
this worldly ſhame, being mounted upon 
a vicious ram, had the misfortune to be 


thrown by him; upon which ſhe hoped _ 


to be excuſed from going through the 
reſt of the ceremony : but the ſteward 


being well verſed in the law, obſerved 


very wiſely upon this occaſion, that the 


| breaking of the rope does not hinder 


the execution of the criminal. 
The fourth lady upon record was the 


widow Ogle, a famous coquette, who 


had kept half a ſcore young fellows off 


and on for the ſpace of two years; but 


having been more kind to her carter 


John, ſhe was introduced with the huz- 


as of all her lovers about her. 
Mrs. Sable appearing in her weeds, 
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ninth year of lier age. 


which were very new and freſh, and of 
the ſame colour with her whimſical pal. 
frey, made a very decent figure in the 
ſolemnity. £ {pr 
Another, who had been ſummoned to 


make her appearance, was excuſed by 


the ſteward, as well knowing in his 
heart that the good fquire himlelf had 
qualified her for the rang. 


Mrs. Quick having nothing to object 
againſt the indictment, pleaded her belly. 


But it was remembered that ſhe made 


the ſame excule the year before. Upon 
which the fteward obſerved, that ſhe 
might fo contrive it, as never to do the 
{ervice of the manor. | 

The widow Fidget being cited into 
court, inſiſted that che had done no more 
fince the death of her huſband, than 
what ſhe uſed to do in his life-time ; and 
withal deſired Mr. Steward to conſider 
his own wife's caſe if he ſhould chance 
)) & To 

The next in order was a dowager of 
a very corpulent make, who would have 
been excuſed as not finding any ram 
that was able to carry her; upon which 


the fteward commuted her puniſhment, 


and ordered her to make her entry upon 
a black ox. Es 
The widow Maſkwell, a woman who 


had long lived with a moſt wnblemiſhed 
character, having turned off her old 


chambermaid in a pet, was by that re- 

vengeful creature brought in upon the 

black ram nine times the {ame day. 
Several widows of the neighbour- 


hood, being brought upon their trial, 


ſhewed that they did not hold of the 
manor, and were diſcharged accord- 
ingly. _ 5 
A pretty young creature who clod 
the proceflion came ambling in, with ſo 
bewitching an air, that the ſteward was 
obſerved to caſt a ſheep's eye upon her, 
and married her within a month aiter 
the death of his wite. F 

N. B. Mrs. Touchwood appeared, 


according to ſummons, but had nothing 


leid to ber charge; having lived irre- 
proachable ſince the deceaſe of her nut⸗ 
band, who left her a widow in the ſixty- 


I am, Sir, Ke. 


Ne 
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No DOXXIV. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 


AUDI RE, AT QUE 100 AM JVREO COMPONERE, n 
AMBITIONE MALA, AUT ARGENTI PALLET AMORE, 


1 


QUISQUIS LUXURIA 


Ho. SAT. III. N. 2. VER 77. 


$1T STILL, AND HEAR, THOSE WHOM PROUD THOUGHTS DO SWELL, 


THOSE THAT LOOK PALE BY LOVING COIN 199 WEIT; 


| WHOM LUXURY coRU TSG. 


parts, the buſy and the idle. The 
buſy world may be divided into the 
virtuous and the vicious. - The vicious 
again into the covetous, the ambitious, 
and the ſenſual. 
kind are in a ſtate inferior to any one 
of theſe. All the other are engaged in 
the purſuit of happinels, though often 
miſplaced, and are tliereforè more likely 
to be attentive to ſuch means as ſhall 


. opoſed to them for that end. The 


idle, who are neither wile for this world 
nor the next, are emphatically called by 
Doctor Tillotſon, fools at large, They 
propoſe to themſelves no end, but run 
adrift with every wind. Advice there- 
fore would be but thrown away upon 
them, ſince t! hey would ſcarce take the 
pains to read it. 
any of this worthleis tribe with a long 
hirangue;z but will leave them with this 
Hort laying of Plato, that Labour is 


© preferable to idlenels, as brightnels to 


6 rult.? 

The purſuits: of the active part of 
mankind are either in the paths of reli- 
gion and virtue; or, on the other hand, 
in the roads to wealth, honours, or vlea- 
ſure. I hall, therefore, compare the 
_ Purſuits of avarice, ambition, and {en- 
tual delight, with their oppolite virtues; 
and ſhall conſider which of the je principles 
engages men in a courſe of the greateſt 
labaur, ſuffering, and aſſiduity. Mott 
men, in their cool reaſonings, are Wil- 
2 ling to allow that a courſe of virtue will 
in the end be rewarded the molt ainply ; 
but repreſent the way to it as rugged 
and narrow. If therefore it can be made 


appear, that men ſtruggle through as 


many troubles to be miterable, as they 
do to be happy, my readers may perhaps 


be perſuaded to be good, when they find 5 


they ſhall loſe nothing by it. 
Firſt, for avarice. "The miſer is more 
induſtrious than the ſaint: the a ot 


TANKIND is divided into 0 


Te idle part of man- 


I thall not fativue 


„ his king: 
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getting, the fears of loſing, and the in- 
ability of enjoying his wealth, have been 
the mark of ſatire in all ages. Were 
his repentance upon his neglect of a 


good bargain, his ſorrow for being over- 


reached, his hope of improving a ſum, 


and is fear of falling into want, di- 


rected to their proper objects, they would 
make ſo many different chriſtian graces 
and virtues. 


ſulferings. * In journeyings often; in 


periis of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils among talle brethren. In 
wearinels and painſulneſs, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirſt, in 


s 
c 
c 
« 
6 fattings often.” At how much leſs 


expence might he lay up to himſelf 


« treaſures in heaven!“ or, if I may, in 


this ptace, be allowed to add the faying 


of a great philoſopher, he may * provide 


£ ſuch poſſeſſions, as fear neither arms, 


nor men, nor Jove bimielt.” 
In the ſecond piace, if we look upon 
the toils of ambition in the ſame light 


as we have conſidered thoſe of avarice, _ 
we ſhall reaiily own that far leſs trouble 
is requiſite to gain laſting glory, than 
the power an: {feputation of a few years; 


or, in other words, we may with more 


_ exe deterve honour than obtain it. The 
ambitious man ſhould remember Car- 
dinal Wolſey's compiaint= Had I 


© jerved God with the ſame application 
« wherewith I ſerved my king, he would 


© not have forſaken me in my old age.” 
The cardinal here ſoftens his ambition 


by the {pecious pretence of * ſerving 
whereas his We in the 
proper conſtruction, imply, that if in- 
ſtead of being acted by ambition, he had 
been acted by religion, he ſhould now 
have felt the ban e of it, when the 
whole world turned it's back upon him. 
Thirdly, let us compare t the pains of 
the ſenſual with thoſe of the virtuous, 
aud fee which are heavler in the balances 


- | It 


He may apply to himſelf 
a great part of St. Paul's catalogue of 
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that the men of pleaſure ſhould be ad- 
viied to change their courſe, becauſe 
they lead a painful life. Yet when we 


fee them ſo active and vigilant in queſt 


of delight; under fo many diſquiets, 


and the ſport of ſuch various paſſions; 


let them anſwer, as they can, if the 
pains they undergo do not outweigh 


their enjoyments. The infidelities on 


the one part between the two ſexes, and 


the caprices on the other; the debaſe- 
ment of reaſon, the pangs of expecta- 
tion, the diſappointments in poſſeſſion, 


the ſtings of remorſe, the vanities and 


vexations attending even the molt refined 
delights that make up this bulineſs of 
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It may ſeem ſtrange, at the firſt view, 


life; render it fo filly and uncomfort, 


able, that no man is thought wiſe until. 


he hath got over it ; or happy, but in 
proportion as he hath cleared himſelf 
from it. 

The ſum of all is this. Man is made 
an active being. Whether he walks in 
the paths of virtue or vice, he is {ure to 
meet with many ditliculties to prove his 
patience and excite his induſtry. The 
ſame, if not greater labour, is required 
in the ſervice of vice and folly, as of 
virtue and wiſdom; and he hath this 
eaſy choice left him, whether, with the 
ſtrength he is matter of, he will pur« 
chaſe happineſs or repentance. | 


No DCXXV. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 


AMORES 


———__D____D___S___ (ws 


2 — 


DE TENERO MEDITATUR UNGUT. 


Hor. Op. vi. L. 3. VER. 23. 


LOVE, FROM HER TENDER YEARS, HER THOUGHTS EMT LOV p. 


HE love-caſuiſt hath referred to 
me the following letter of queries, 


with his anſwers to each queſtion, for 
my approbation. I have accordingly . 
conſidered the ſeveral matters therein 
contained, and hereby confirm and ratify 


his anſwers, and require the gentle que- 


riſt to conform herſelf thereunto. 


U 


SIR, 


1 Was thirteen the ninth of November 
laſt, and muſt now begin to think of 
ſettling myſelf in the world, and ſo 1 
Would humbly beg your advice, what I 
muſt do with Mr. Fondle, who makes 
his addreſſes to me. He is a very pretty 


man, and hath the blackeſt eyes and 


whiteſt teeth you ever ſaw. Though 
he is but a younger brother, he dreſſes 


like a man of quality, and nobody comes 


Into a room like him. I know he hath 
refuſed great offers, and if he cannot 
marry me, he will never have any body 
_Eliv, But my father hath forbid him 
the houſe, becaute he ſent me a copy of 


veries; for he 1s one of the greateſt wits 


in town. My eldett fifter, who, with 


her good- will, would call me Miſs as 


long as T live, muſt be married before 


me, they lay. She tells them that Mr. 


- Fondle makes a fool of me, and will 
ſpoil the child, as ſhe calls me, like a 
eonfident thing as the is. In ſhort, I 


am reſolved to marry Mr. Fondle, if it 


be but to ſpite hu. Git becavic Þ 


would do nothing tht is imprudgut, L. 


beg of you to give me your nn!wers to 
ſome queſtions I will write down, and 
defire you to get them printed in the 


Spectator, and I do not doubt but you - 
will give ſuch advice as, I am fur, I 


hall follo . 1 

When Mr. Fondle looks upon me 
for half an hour together, and calls me 
angel, is he not in love? 5 
Anſwer, No. 


May not I be certain he will be a kind 
| huſband, that has promiſed me half my 
portion in pin-money, and to Keep mea 


coach and ſix into the bargain? 


Bo No. © 5. 


Whether I, who have been acquainted 
with him this whole year almott, am not 


a better judge of his merit, than my ta- 


ther and mother, who never heard tun 


talk but at table? 
No. 5 


Whether I am not old enough to chuſe 


for myſelf! 


No. 


Whether it would not have been rude 
in me to reluſe a lock of his hair ? 
No. N | 
Should not I be a very barbarous 
ure 


avid a cond ac 2 
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creature, if I did not pity a man who is 
always ſighing for my fake ? 


5 Whether you would not adviſe me to 

run away with the poor man? 5 
Whether you do not think, that if 1 

will not have him, he will not drown 

himſelf? | 9 | 
No. | EE | | 

What ſhall I ſay to him the next time 

he aſks me if I will marry him? 


No. 


The following letter requires neither 


introduction nor anſwer. 


MR. 8 PECTATOR. | 
1 Wonder that, in the preſent ſituation 
of aff2irs, you can take pleaſure in 
writing any thing but news; for, m a 
word, who minds any thing elſe? The 
_ pleaſure of increaſing in knowledge, and 
learning ſomething new every hour of 
life, is the noblett entertainment of a 
rational creature. I have a very good 
ear for a ſecret, and am naturally of a 
communicative temper z by which means 
I am capable of doing you great ſervices 
in this way. 
__ uſeful, 1 am early in the antichamber, 
where I thruſt my head into the thick 
_ of the preſs, and catch the news, at the 
opening of the door, while it is warm. 


In order to make myſelf 
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Sometimes I ſtand by the beef. eaters, 
and take the buz as it paſſes by me. 
At other times I lay my ear cloſe to the 
wall, and ſuck in many a valuable whiſ- 
per, as it runs in a ſtraight line from 
corner to corner. When I am weary 


with ſtanding, I repair to one of the 


neighbouring coffee-houles, where I fit 
ſometimes for a whole day, and have 
the news as it comes from court freſh 
and freſh, In ſhort, Sir, I ſpare no 


| pains to know how the world goes. A 


piece of news loſes it's flavour when it 
hath been an hour in the air. I love, 
it I may ſo ſpeak, to have it freſh from 


the tree; and to convey it to my friends 


before it is faded. Accordingly my 
expences in coach hire make no {mail 
article; which you may believe, when I 
allure you, that I poſt away from coffee- 
houſe to coffee-houte, and foreſtall the 
evening-poſt by two hours. There is 
a certain gentleman, who hath given me 
the ſlip twice or thrice, and hath been 
beforehand with me at Chili's. But J 


have played him a trick. I have pur- 
chaſed a pair of the belt ccach-horſes 1 


could buy for money, and now let him 


| ; outſtrip me if he can. Once more, Mr. : 
- Spectator, let me adviſe you to deal in 


news. You may depend upon my af- 
ſiſtance. But J muſt break off abrubt. 
ly, for I have twenty letters to write, 
1 Vour's in haſte, 8 
Tuo. Quip-Nusc. 


Ne DOXXVI. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 


m—DVULCIQUE ANIMOS NOVITATE TENEBOs | 


Ovi. Mr. L. Iv. VER. 284. 


WITH SWEET NOVELTY YOUR TASTE I'Lk PLEASE. 


Have ſeen a little work of a learned 
1 man, conſiſting of extemporary ſpe- 
culations, which owed their birth to the 
molt trifling occurrences of life. His 
uſual method was, to write down any 
ſudden ſtart of thought which aroſe in 
his mind upon the fight of any odd gel- 
ticulation in a man, any whimſical mi- 


mickry of reaſon in a beaſt, or whatever 
appeared remarkable in any object of 


the viſible creation. He was able to 


moralize upon a ſnuſf-box, would flou- 


riſh eloquently upon a tucker or a pair of 
ruffles, and draw practical interences 


ie 


EuspEx. 


enn d foll:bottomed periwig..”- This I 


thought fit to mention, by way of ex- 


cute, for my ingenious correſpondent, 


who hath introduced the following letter 
by an image, which, I will beg leave to 


tell him, is too ridiculous in ſo ſerious 
and noble a ſpeculation. 
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JA HEN I have ſeen young puſs play- 


ing her wanton gambols, and with 


a thouſand anric ſhapes expreſs her own 
gaiety at the ſame time that the moved 
mine, while the old grannum hath fat 


7 P by 


. Det ne HE IR OEIE EIOE . 


* = 


by with a moſt exemplary gravity, un- 


moved at all that paſſed; it hath made 


me reflect what ſliould be the occafion 
of humours ſo oppoſite in two creatures, 
between whom there was no viſible dif- 
ference but that of age; and I have been 
able to reſolve it into nothing elſe but 
the force of novelty. _ TON 

In every ſpecies of creatures, thoſe 
who have been leaſt time in the world, 
appear belt pleaſed with their condition 
for, beſides that to a new-comer. the 


- world hath a freſhneſs on it that ſtrikes 
the ſenſe after a moſt agreeable manner, 
being itſelf unattended with any great 


variety of enjoyments, excites a ſenſa- 


tion of pleaſure. But as age advances, 


every thing ſeems to wither, the ſenſes 
are diſguſted with their old entertain- 


ments, and exiſtence turns flat and in- 
ſipid. We may ſee this exemplified in 


mankind ; the child, let him be free 
from pain, and gratified in his change 
of toys, is diverted with the ſmalleſt 


trifle. Nothing diſturbs the mirth of 


the boy, but a little puniſhment or con- 


finement. The youth muſt have more 
violent pleaſures to employ his time; the 
man loves the hurry of-an active life, 
devoted to the purſuits of wealth or am- 
bition ; and, laſtly, old age, having loſt 
it's capacity for theſe avocations, be- 


comes it's own unſupportable burden. 


This variety may in part be accounted. 


for by the vivacity and decay of the fa- 


cultics; but I believe is chicfly o-wing 
to this, that the longer we have been in 


poſſeſſion of being, the leſs ſenſible is the 


galt we have of it; and the more it re- 
quires of adventitious amuſzments to re- 

lieve us from the fatiety and wearineſs it 
brings along with it. | | | 


And, as novelty is of a very powerful, 
ſo of a moſt extenſive influence. Mo- 
raliſts have long lince oblgrved it to be 


the ſource, of admiration, which leſſens with the ſame pleating wonder and pro- 


found awe which Adam felt himſelf 


in proportion to our tamiliarity with ob- 


jects, and upon a thorough acquaint- 
ance is utterly extinguiſhed. But I 
think it hath not been ſo commonly re- 


marked, that all the other paſſions de- 
pend conſiderably on the ſame circum- 


fiance, What is it but novelty that 


awakens deſire, enhances delight, kin- 
dies anger, provokes envy, inſpires hor- 


ror? To this cauſe we muſt aſcribe it, 


that love languiſhes with iruition, and 


friendthip itſelf* is recommended by in- 


tervals of ablence: hence monſters, by 


ule, are beheld without lothing, and the 


4 a — 
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moſt enchanting beauty without rapture, 
That emotion of the ſpirits in which paC. 
ſion conſiſts, is uſuaily the effect of ſur- 
priſe, and as long as it continues, 
heigthens the agreeable or diſagreeable 
qualities of it's object; but as this emo- 
tion ceaſes, (and it ceaſes with the novel. 


ty) things appear in another light, and 


affect us even leis than might be expect. 


ed from their proper energy, for having 
moved us too much before. 


It may not be a uleleſs enquiry how 
far the love of novelty is the unavoid- 
able growth of nature, and in what re. 
ſpects it is peculiarly adapted to the pre- 
{ent ſtate. To me it ſeems impoffible, 
that a reaſonable creature ſhould. ret 


_ abſolutely ſatisfied in any acquiſitions 
whatever without endeavouring farther ; 


for after it's higheſt improvements, the 
mipd hath an idea of an infinity of things 
ſtill behind worth knowing, to the know 
ledge of which therefore it cannot be in- 
different; as by climbing up a hill in 
the midſt of a wide plain, a man hath 


his proſpect enlarged, and, together with 


that, the bounds of his defires. Upon 
this account, I cannot think he detracts 


from the ſtate of the bleed, who con- 


ceives them to be perpetually employed 
in treſh ſearches into nature, and to 
eternity advancing into the fathomleſs 


_ depths of the divine perfections. In 


this thought there is nothing but what 
doth honour to theſe glorified {pirits ; 
provided ſtill it be remembered, that theix 
deſire of more proceeds not from their 


diſreliſhing what they poſſeſs; and the 


pleaſure of a new enjoyment is not with 


them meaſured by it's novelty, (which 
is a thing merely foreign and accidental) 


but by it's real intrinſie value. After 
an acquaintance of many thouſand years 
with the works of God, the beuuty and 
magnificence of the creation fills them 


ſeized with as he firit opened his eyes 


upon this glorious ſcene. Truth cap- 
tivates with unborrowed charms, and 
whatever hath once given fatisſaction 


will always do it: in all which they have 


manifeſtly the advantage of us, who are 


ſo much governed by fckly and change- 
able appetites, that we can with the 


greateſt coldne{s behold the ſtupendous 


diſplays of Omnipotence, and be in 

tranſports at the puny eſlays of human 

ſxill; throw aſide ſpeculations of the 

ſublimeſt nature and vaſteſt importance 
| „ Into 
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Into ſome obſcure corner of the mind, 
to make room for new notions of no 
conſequence at all; are even tired of 
health, becauſe not enhivened with al- 
ternate pain; and prefer the firſt reading 
of an indifferent author, to.the ſecond or 
third peruſal of one whoſe merit and re- 
putation are eſtabliſhed. 80 
Our being thus formed ſerves many 


uſeful purpoſes in the preſent ſtate. It 


contributes not a little to the advance- 
ment of learning; for, as Cicero takes 
notice, that which makes men willing 
to undergo the fatigues of philoſophical 
diſquiſitions, is not fo much the great- 
neſs of objects as their novelty. It is 
not enough that there is field and game 
for the chace, and that the underſtabd- 
ing is prompted with a reſtleſs thirſt of 
knowledge, effectually to rouſe the ſoul, 
ſunk into a ſtate of ſloth and indolence; 
it is alſo neceſſary that there be an un- 
common pleaſure annexed to the firſt 
appearance of truth in the mind. This 
pleaſure being exquiſite for the time it 
laſts, but tranſient, it hereby comes to 
paſs that the mind grows into an indif- 
ference to it's former notions, and paſſes 
on after new diſcoveries, in hope of re- 
: peating the delight. It is with know- 


ledge as with wealth, the pleaſure of 


which lies more in making endleſs ad- 
_ ditions, than in taking a review of our 
old ftore. There are ſome inconveni- 
ences, that follow this temper, if not 


_ guarded againſt; particularly this, that 


through a too great eagerneſs of ſome- 


thing new, we are many times 1mpa- 


tient of ſtaying long enough upon a 
queſtion that requires ſome time to re- 


ſolve it, or, which is worſe, perſuade | 


ourſelves that we are maſters of the ſub- 
| Jett before we are fo, only to be at the 
liberty of going upon a freſh ſcent; in 
Mr. Locke's words—* We fee a little, 

* preſume a great deal, and ſo jump to 
the concluhon,* | 


A farther advantage of our inclina- 
tion for novelty, as at preſent circum- 


ſtantiated, is, that it annihilates all the 
boaſted diſtintions among mankind, 


| Look not up with envy to thoſe above 


thee, Sounding titles, ſtately buildings, 
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fine gardens, gilded chariots, rich equi- 
pages, what are they? They dazzle eve- 
ry one but the poſſeſſor: to him that is 
accuſtomed to them they are cheap and 


regardlefs things: they ſupply him not 


with brighter images, or more ſublime 
ſatisfactions, than the plain man may 
have, whoſe ſmall eſtate may juſt enable 
him to ſupport the charge of a ſimple 
unincumbered life. He enters heedleſs 
into his rooms of ſtate as you or I do 


under our poor ſhedg, The noble paint- 


ings and coſtly furniture are loſt on him; 


he ſees them not: as how can it be 


otherwiſe, when by cuſtom, a fabric in- 
finitely more grand and finiſhed, that of 


the univerſe, ſtands unobſerved by the 


inhabitants, and the everlaſting lamps 


of heaven are lighted up in vain, for any 


notice that mortals take of them ?— 
Thanks to indulgent Nature, which not. 


only placed her children originally upon 


a level, but ſtill, by the ſtrength of this 
principle, in a great meaſure preſerves it, 
in ſpite of all the care of man to intro- 


duce artificial diſtinftions. — | 
To add no more, is this fondneſs of 


novelty, which makes us out of con-eit 


with ail we already have, a convincing 


proof of a future tate? Either man was 
made in vain, or this 1s not the only 
world he was made for: for there cannot 
be a greater inſtance of vanity, than 
that to which man is liable, to be de- 
luded from the cradle to the grave with 
fleeting ſhadows of happineſs. His 


pleaſures, and thoſe not conſiderable 
neither, die in the poſſeſſion, and freſn 
enjoyments do not riſe faſt enough ta 


fill up half his lite with ſatisfaction.— 


When I fee perſons ſick of themſelves 
any longer than they are called away by 


ſomething” that is of force to chain down 


the preient thought; when I ſee them 
hurry from country to town, and then. 


from the town back again into the coun- 


O 


try, continually ſhifting poſtures, and 


placing life in all the different lights they 


can think of—* Surely,” ſay I to my- 
ſelf, © life is vain, and the man beyond 


© expreſſion ſtupid or prejudiced, who 
© from the vanity of life cannot gather, 
he is deſigned for immortality,” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER I. 


AN TUN INTER DENSAS UMBROSA CACUMINE FAGOS 
ASSIDUE VENIEBAT; IBI HEC INCONDITA SOLUS 
MON TIBUS ET SIL.VIS STUDIO JACTABAT INANIse 


RE UNDERNEATH THE BEECHEN SHADE ALONE, | 
THUS TO THE WOODS AND MOUNTAINS MADE HIS MoAN. 


HE following account, which came 
to my hands ſome time ago, may 
de no diſagreeable entertainment to ſuch 
of my readers as have tender hearts and 
nothing to do. | Ns 


MR. SFECTATOR, = 
A Friend of mine died of a fever laſt 
weck which he caught by walking 
too late in a dewy_ evening among his 
reapers. I mult inform you that his 
greateſt pleaſure was in huſbandry and 
gardening. He had ſome humours 


which ſeemed inconſiſtent with that good 


ſenſe he was otherwiſe matter of. His 


uneaſineſs in the company of women was 
very remarkable in a man of ſuch per- 
fett good-breeding, and his avoiding _ 
one particular walk in his garden, where 


he had uſed to paſs the greateſt part of 
his time; raifed abundance of idle con- 
jectures in the village where he lived. 
Upon looking over his papers we found 


out the reaſon, which he never intimat- 
He was, it 


ed to his neareſt friends. 
ſcems, a paſſionate lover in his youth, 
of which a large parcel of letters he left 
behind him are a witneſs. I ſend you 


a copy of the laſt he ever wrote upon 
that lubject, by which you will find that 


he concealed the true name of his miſ- 
trels, under that of Zelinda. 


| ALeng month's abſence would be in- 


ſupportable to me, if the buſineſs I 
am employed in were not for the ſervice 


of my Zelinda, and of ſuch a nature as 


to place her every moment in my mind. 


I have furniſhed the- houſe exactly ac- 
cording to your fancy, or, it you pleaſe, 

my own; for I have leng ſince learned 
to like nothing but what you do. 
apartment detigned for your ule is fo 
exact a copy of that which you live in, 
that I often think myſelf in your houſe 
when I ſtep into it, bur ſigh when I find 
it without it's proper inhabitant. You 


DRY DEN. 


will have the moſt delicious proſpect from 


your cloſet-window that England at- 
fords : I am ſure I ſhould think it fo, 


if the Jandſkip that thews ſuch variety 


did not at the ſame time ſuggeſt to me 
the greatneſs of the ſpace that lies be- 
Tween us. 8 
The gardens are laid out very beauti- 
fully; I have dreſſed up every hedge in 


woodbines, ſprinkled bowers and ar- 


bours in every corner, and made a little 
Paradiſe round me; yet I am ſtill like 
the firſt man in his tolitude, but half 
bleſt without a partner in my happinels, 


1 have directed one walk to be made for 


two perſons, where I promiſe ten thou- 
ſand ſatisfactions to mylelf in your con- 
verſation. I already take my even- 
ing's turn in it, and have worn a path 
upon the edge of this little alley, while 
I foothed myſelf with the thought of 
your walking by my ſide. I have held 
many imaginary diſcourſes with you in 
this retirement; and when I have been 
weary, have fat down with you in the 
midſt of a row of jeſſamines. The many 
expreſſions of joy and rapture I ule in 
theſe filent converſations have made me, 
for ſome time, the talk of the partſh; 
but a neighbouring young fellow, who _ 


makes love to the tarmer's daughter, 
hath found me out, and made ray caie 
| known to the whole neighbourhoovd, 


In planting of the fruit-trees I have 


not forgot the peach you are ſo fond ot. 
I have made a walk of elms along the 


river ſide, and intend to ſow all the 

place about with cowſlips, which I hope 
you will like as well as that T have heard 
you talk of by your father's houſe in the 


country. | 


333 


Oh! Zelinda, what a ſcheme of de- 
light have I drawn up in my imagina- 


tion! What day - dreams do J indulge 


myſelf in! when will the fix weeks be 
at an end, that lie between me and my 


promiſed ha ppineſs? 


How 


THE SPECTATOR. 


How could you break off ſo abruptly 
in your laſt, and tell me you mutt go 
and dreſs for the play? If you loved as 
T do, you would find na more company 
in a crowd, than I have in my ſolitude. 

ks Jam, &c. 


On the back of this letter is written, 


in the hand of the deceaicd, the tollow- 


ing piece of hiſtory, 
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Mem. Having waited a whole week 


for an anſwer to this letter, IT hurricd to 


| town, where I found the perfidious crea- 


ture married to my rival. I will bear 
it as hecomes a man, and endeavour to 
find out happinets tor mylcli in that re- 
tircment which I had prepared in vain 
for a falſe, ungrateful woman. 
e e I am, &c, 


No DCXXVIIL. FRIDAY, DECEMBER z. 


LABITUR ET LABETUR IN OMNE VOLURILIS vun. 


Hos. ES Io L. I. VER. 43. | 


1T ROLLS, AND ROLLS, AND WILL FOR EVER ROLL. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


THERE are none of your ſpecula- 


| tions which pleaſe me more than 


thoſe upon infinitude and eternity. You 
have already conlidered that part of eter- 
nity which is paſt, and I wifh you would 
give us your thoughts upon that which 
is to come. | 


Your readers will perhaps receive 


greater pleaſure ſrom this view of eter- 
nity than the former, ſince we have every 


one of us a concern in that which is to 


come: whereas a ſpeculation on that 
which is paſt is rather curious than uſe- 
ful. 15 | | | 


ſible for ſucceſſive duration never to 
have an end; though, as you have juſtly 
obſerved, that eternity which never had 
2 beginning is altogether incomprehen- 


fible ; that is, we can conceive an cter- | 


nal duration which may be, though we 


cannot an eternal duration which hath. 


been; or, if I may uſe thephilolophical 


terms, we may apprehend a potential 


though not an actual eternity. ; 
This notion of a future eternity, which 


3s natural to the mind of man, is an un- 


anſwerable argument that he is a being 
deſigned for it; eſpecially if we conitder 
that he is capable of being virtuous or 
vicious here: that he hath faculties im- 
proveable to all eternity; and by a pro- 


4 


Beſides, we can eaſily conceive it poſ- 


er or wrong employment of them, may 


be happy or miſerable throughout that 


infinite duration, Our idea, indeed, of 


this eternity, is not of an adequate or fix- 


ed nature, but is perpetually growing 
and enlarging itſelf toward the object, 
which is too big for human comprehen- 


ſion. As we are now in the beginnings 
of exiſtence, 4o ſhall we always appear 


to ourſelves as if we were for ever enter- 


ing upon it. After a million or two of 


centuries, ſome conſiderable things, al- 
ready paſt, may ſlip out of our memory; 


which, if it be not ſtrengthened in a 


wonderful manner, may poſſibly forget 
that ever there was a ſun or planets; and 
yet, notwithſtanding the long race that 


we ſhall then have run, we ſhall ill. 


imagine ourſelves juſt ſtarting from the 
goal, and find no proportion between 
that ſpace which we know had a begin- 


ning, and what we are ſure will never 


have an end. | 5 
But T ſhall leave this ſubject to your 


management, and queſtion not but you 


will throw it into ſuch lights as fhall at 


once improve and entertain your reader, 


I have incloſed ſent you a tranſlation 


of the {peech of Cato on this occaſion, 
which hath accidentally fallen into my. 


hands, and which, for conciſeneſs, pu- 


rity, and elegance of phraſe, caunut be 


ſufficiently admired. 
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' ACT v. SCENE . 
| | 


cAro $0LUs, &C, 


2 SF IC, fic ſe habere rem neceſſe prorſus et, 


Ratione wincis, do lubens manus, Plato. 
Quid enim dediſſet, que dedit fruſtra nibil, 
A ternitatis inſitam cupidinem RR 
Natura “ Quorſum bac dulcis expectatio; 
Vitæque non explenda meliuris fitis? 
Nuid vult. fibi aliud ifte redeundi in nibil 
Horror, ſub imis quemque agens precordiis ? 
Cur territa in ſe refugit anima, cur tremit 
Aitonita, quities, worte ne pereat, timet ? 


' Particula nempe eſt cuigue naſcent! indita 


Sed gua beata ſede? 
Hac quanta terra, tota eft Cæſaris. 


Divinior; qua corpus incolens agit; 


Haominique ſuccinit, tua eſt æternitas. 


Aternitas ] O lubricum nimis aſpiciy 


Mixtumgue aulci gaudium formidine ! 


0 1 . 6 « . n ”s . . 4 4 | 
Que demigrabitur alia hinc in corpora ? 


1 7 . : - | G . . | 
Quæ terra mom incognita ? Quis orbis nowes. 


Manet incolendus ® Quanta erit mutatis? 
Hac intuenti ſpatia mihi quagud patent 


Immenſa: ſed caligineſa nox premit; 


Nec luce clara wult wideri ſingula. 


Figendus kic pes; certa oy hec hactenus; 
Si quod gubernct numen 
(At, qued gubernet, eſſe clamant omnia) 


umanum genus, 


Virtute non gaudere certè non poteſt: 


Nec eſſe non beata, qua gaudet potaſt. 


7 


Quove in tempore 9 


Quid dubius heret animus uſque ade? Brevi 


1 ic nodum Lic omnem expediets Arma en in- 


| dure 


In utramgue Portem facta; qU&gue Vim in- 


rant, 


Et que propulſent! Dextera intentat necem; 


Vitam ſiniſtra: 
Atera medilam vulneris: hic ad exitum 


ulnus hac dabit manus; 


- Deducet, iu fimpliciz bac vetant mori. 


Secura ridet anima mucronis minas, 


E nſeſ we trictos, interire neſcia. 
- Extinguct ætas ſidera diuturnior: 
A tate languens ipſe fol obſeurius 


Emittet orbi conſeneſcenti jubar : 


Natura et ig ſa ſent ict quondam wires 


; > o g - . - , b, 
Atatis; anrnis it ſa deficiet gravis: 


At tibi juventus, at tibi immortalitas: 


Ti parta dium eſt vita. Periment mutuis 
Elementa ſeſe et interibunt ictibus. 
Tu pern anch is fola ſemper integra, 


Tu cuncta rerun: 7, cu nta nau fraga, 


Fam portu in ipfo tuta, contemplabere, 
Com poge rupta, corruent in. ſe invicem, 
Orbeſque fractis ingerentur orbibr:s 


Illuſa tu ſedebis extra fragirina. 2 


[Enfi manum admovens. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


ACT v. SCENE x. 


CATO ALONE, &c. 


JT muſt be ſfo=Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well 


* Elfe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond 
| defire, 


£ This longing after immortality ? 


Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought? Why ſhrinks the Hul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us; 

"Tis Heav'n itſelf, that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. | 

Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought ! 


= Through what variety of untry'd being, 


Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt 
„ we paſs! he 


The wide, th' unbounded proſpect les before | 


a _— 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. 
Here will! hold, If there's a pow'r above us, 
(And that there is all Nature cries aloud 


Through all her works) he muſt delight in 


virtue; 8 8 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
Put when, or where ! —— This world was 
made for Cæſar. | NY 

I'm wearyof conjectures This muſt end em. 
5 [ Laying bis hand on his ſrocrd. 
Thus am 1 doubly arm'd; my death and 

| We, 6. | | N 

My bane and antidote are both before me. 


This in a moment brings me to an end; 


But this informs me 1 ſhall never die. 
The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies it's point. 


The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 


Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years; 


Hut thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 


Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 


Ne 


THE SPECTATOR. 


- 


Ne DCXXIX, MONDAY, DECEMBER 6. 


m— RI. GID COX. A TUR IN ILLOS, 
QUORUM FLAMINIA TEGITUR CINIS, ATQUE LATINA, 


Juv, SATs Is VER. 170% 


INE NNE TiE TIVIN G DAR. IMPLfAD, 
ARRAIGN THEMIN THE PERSUNS OF THE DEAD. 


ATEXT to the people who want a 
| Y place, there are none to be pitied 


more than thoſe who are ſolicited for 
one. A plain anſwer with a denial in 


it, is looked upon as pride, and a civil 
anſwer as a promiſe. | 


Nothing is more ridiculous than the 


pretenſions of people upon theſe occa- 
fions. Every thing a man hath juffer- 


ed, whilſt his enemies were in play, 


was certainly brought about by the ma- 
lice of the oppoſite party. A bad cauſe 
would not have been-loſt, if ſuch an 
one had not been upon the bench; nor a 
profligate youth difinherited, if he had 
not got drunk every night by toaſting 
an outed miniſtry. I remember a Tory, 


who having been fined in a court of juſ- 


tice for a prank that deſerved the pillory, 
defired upon the merit of it to be made 
a juſtice of peace when his friends came 
into power; and ſhell never forget a 
Whig criminal, who, upon being in- 


dicted for a rape, told his friends—* You 


© [ee what a man ſuffers for ſticking to 
c his principles. . 
The truth of it is, the ſufferings of a 

man in party are of a very doubt ful na- 
ture. When they are ſuch as have pro- 


moted a good cauſe, and fallen upen a 


man undeſervedly, they have a right to 
be heard and recompenſed beyond any 


other pretenſion. But when they rie 


out of raſhnels or indifcretion, and the 
purſuit of ſuch meaſures as have rather 
ruined than promoted the intereſt they 
aim at, which hath always been the cate 
of many great ſufferers, they only ſerve 
to recommend them to the children of 
VVV 
I have by me a bundle of memorials 
preſented by ſeveral cavaliers upon the 
reſtoration of King Charles II. Which 
may ſerve as ſo many inſtances to our 
preſent purpoſe. | 

Among {ſeveral perſons and preten- 
ſions recorded by my author, he men- 
$0ns one of a very great eſtate, who, for 


DR DEN. 


having roaſted an ox whole, and diftri-. 


buted a hogſhead upon King Charles's 


birth-day, deſired to be provided for, as 


his majeſty in his great wiſdom fl 
think fit. : 12 805 OY 


Another put in to be Prince Henry's | 
governor, for having dared to drink his 


health in the worſt of times. 


A third petitioned for a colonel's 
commiſſion, for having curſed Oliver 


Cromwell, the day before his d 
a public bowling- green. | 


But the mott whimſical petition 1 have 
met with is that of B. B. Eq. who de- 
tired the honour of knig! 


| | ighthood, for 
having cuckolded Sir T.W. a notorious 
roundhead. 3 5 | | 


There is likewiſe the petition of one, 


who having let his beard grow from 


the martyrdom of King Charles the 


Firſt until the reſtoration of King 


Charles the Second, defired in conſidera. 


tion thereupon to be made a privy-couns 

ſellor. e | | 
1 muſt not omit a memorial ſetting 

forth that the memorialiſt had, with great 


diſpatch, carried a letter from a certain 


lord to a certain lord, wherein, as it af. 
terwards appeared, meaſures were con- 
certed for the reſtoration, and without 
which he verily believes that happy re- 
volution had never been effected; who 


therefore humbly prays to be made poſt- 
 maſter-general, | 


A 


cavalier cock, to his great danger and 
detriment) he may be made a captain of 
the guards. | | | 


I fall cloſe my account of this col- 
leftion af memorials, with the copy of 
one petition at length, Which I recom- 
mend to my reader as a very valuable 


piece. 


oy 


THE 


cath, on 


A. certain gentleman, who ſeems to 
write with a great deal of ſpirit, and 
uſes the words Gailantry and Gentle- 
man- like very often in his petition, begs | 
(that in confideration of his having worn 
his hat for ten years paſt in the loyal 
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THE PETITION OF k. u. 50. 


KUMBLY SHEWE TH, 


THAT your petitioner's father 8 


brother's uncle, Colonel W. II. 
loſt the third finger of his leſt-hand at 


Edgehill fight. 
That your petitioner, notwithſtanding 
the ſmallneſs of his fortune, (he being a 


younger brother) always kept hoſpitali- 
ty, and drank confuſion to the round- 
heads in half a ſcore bumpers every Sun- 


day in the year, as ſeveral honeſt gen- 
tlemen (whole names are ang, | 


are ready to teſtify. 
That your petitioner 1s remarkable 3 in 


bis country, for having dared to treat 
Sir. P. P. a curſcd ſequeſtrator, and three 
members of the aſſembly of divines, 


with brawn and minced pies upon New 
Vear's-day. 


That your ſaid humble petitioner hath 


been five times impriſoned in five ſeveral 
county-gaols, for having been a ring- 
leader in five b riots; into eh 


THE SPECTATOR, 


his zeal for the royal cauſe hurried him 
when men of greater eſtates had not the 
courage to riſe,” © 

That he the ſaid E. H. hath had fx 
duels and four and twenty boxing. 
matches in defence of his m: ajely's 


title; and that he received ſuch a blow: 


upon the head at a bonefire in Stratford 
upon Avon, as he hath been never the 


better for from that day to this. 


That your petitioner hath been fo far 
from improving his fortune, in the late 
damnable times, that he verily believes, 
and hath good reaſon to imagine, that 
if he had been maſter of an estate, ie 
had infallibly been plundered. and ſe- 


| queſtered. 


Your petitioner, in conſideration of 
his fail merits and ſufferings, humbly 
requeſts that he may have the place of 


receiver of the taxes, collector of the 


cuſtoms, clerk of the peace, deputy- 
lieutenant, or whatever elſe he ſhall 


be thought qualified for. And jour 


petitioner: hal ever pray, &.. 


No DOXXX, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1 


FAVETE LINGUISs 


Hoa, Op. 1. Lo + VER. 2. 


WITH MUTE ATTENTION WAIT. 


FAVIN G no > ſpare time to write 
any thiag of my own or to correct 
what is ſent we by others, Thave thought 
fit to aan the ben letters. 


SIR, OXFORD, NOVEMBER 22. 
F vou would be ſo kind to me, 28 to 
ſulpend that ſatisfaction, which the 
| had world muſt receive in reading 
one of your ſpeculations, by publithing 
this endeavour, you will very much ob- 


lige and improve one, who has the 


boldneſs to hope, that he may be ad- 


mitted into the number of your corre- 


| ſpondents. | 


IJ have often won: gered to ar men of 


good ſenſe and good nature profets a 


diſlike to muſic, when at the ſame time 
they do not {cruple to own, that it has 
the molt agrecable and improving in- 
fluences over their minds: it ſeems to 
me an unhappy contradiction, that thoſe 
perſons ſhould have an indifference for 
an art, Which raiies in them ſuch a Va- 
riet v of ſublime pleaſures, 

However, though tome few, by their 


4 


own or - the enreaſonable prejudices of 
others, may be led into a diſtaſte for 


thoſe muſical ſocieties, which are ere&- 


ed merely for entertainment; yet ſure 


I may venture to ſay, that no one can 
have the leaſt reaſon for diſaffection to 
that folemn kiad of melody which con- 
fiſts of the praiſes of our Creator. 

You have, I preſume, already pre- 


vented me in an argument upon this oc- 


cation, which ſome divines have ſuc- 
ceſsfully advanced upon a much greater, 
that muſical facrifice and ador 95 has 
claimed a place in the laws and cuttoms 
of the moſt different nations; as the 
Grecians and Romans of the profane, 
the Jews and Chriſtians of the facred = 
world did as unanimouſly agree in this, 
as they difagreed in all other parts of 
their economy. 

I know there are not wanting ſome 
who are of opinion that the ponpons 
kind of muſic which is in uſe in foreign 
churches is the moſt excellent, as it 
molt affects our fenles. But I am [way- 


ed by my Judgment to the mo-eliy_ 
which 


\ 


which is obſerved in the muſical part of 


our devotions. Methinks there is ſome- 
thing-very laudable in the cuſtom of a 
voluntary before the firſt leſſon; by this 
we are ſuppoſed to be prepared for the 
admiſſion of thoſe divine truths, which 
we are ſnortly to receive. Weare then 
to caſt all worldly regards from off our 
hearts, all tumults within are then be— 
calmed, and there ſhould be nothing 
near the ſoul but peace and tranquillity, 


So that in this ſhort office of praiſe, the 


man is railed above himſelf, and is al- 


moſt loſt already amidſt the joys of fu- 
turity. f . | 
I have heard ſome nice obſervers fre- 


quently commend the policy of our 
church in this particular, that it leads 


us on by fuch eaiy and regular me- 


thods, that we are perfectly deceived 


into piety. When the ſpirits begin to 


languiſh, (as they too often do with a 


conſtant ſeries of petitions) the takes 
care to allow them a pious reſpite, and 


elieves them with the raptures of an an- 


them. Nor can we donbt that the ſub- 
limeſt poetry, ſoſtened in the moſt moving 
ſtrains of muſic, can never fail of hum- 
bling or exalting the foul to any pitch 
of devotion. Who can hear the terrors 


of the Lord of Hoſts deſcribed in the 


molt expreſſive melody, without being 
awed into a veneration? Or who can 


hear the kind and endearing attributes 


of a merciful Father, and not be ſoften- 


ed into love towards him? 
As the riſing and ſinking of the paſ- 


ſions, the caſting ſoft or noble hints into 


the ſoul, is the natural privilege of mu- 
lic in general, ſo more particulariy of 


that Kind which is employed at the aitar, 


Thote impreſſions which it leaves upon 


the ſpirits are more deep and laſting, as 


the grounds from which it receives it's 


authority are founded more upon rea- 
fon. It diffuſes a calmneſs all around 


us, it makes us drop all thoſe vain or 
immodeſt thoughts which would be an 
hindrance to us in the performance of 


that great duty of thankſgiving, which, 


_ as we are informed by our Almighty Be- 


nefactor, is the moſt acceptable return 


which can be made for thoſe infinite ſtores 


ol bleſſings which he daily condeſcends to 


pour down upon his creatures. When 
we make ule of this pathetical method 


of addreſſing ourſelves to him, we can 


ſcarce contain from raptures! The heart 


is warmed with a ſublimity of goudnets! 


We are all piety and all love! 


How do the bleſſed ſpirits rejoice and 


wonder to behold unthinking man pro- 


ſtrating his foul to his dread Sovereign 
in ſuch a warmth of piety as they them- 
ſelves might not be athamed of! 

I ſhall cloſe theſe refleRtions witha paſ- 
ſage taken out of the third bock of Mil- 


ton's Paradiſe Loft, here thoſe harmoni- 


ous beings are thus nobly deſcribed 


Then crown'd again, their golden harps they 


took, | 


Harps ever tun'd, that giittring by their fide, 


Like quivers hung, and with preamble ſweet 


Of charming ſymphony tney introduce | 
The ſacred ſong, and waken raptures high: 


No one exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, ſuch concord is in heav'n. 


MR. SPECTATOR), | 
PHE town cannot be unacquainted, 
that in divers parts of it there are 
vociferous ſets of men who are called 
Rattling Clubs; but what ſhocks me 
molt is, they have now the front to in- 


vade the church, and inſtitute theſe ſo- 
cietics there, as a clan of them have in 


late times done, to iuch a degree of in- 


ſolence, as has given the partition where 
they reſide in a church near one of the 
city gates, the denomination of the Rat- 
tling Pew. Theſe gay fellows, from 


humble lay profeſſions, ſet up for critics 
without any tincture of letters or read- 


. | | 5 > gp | 
ing, and have the vanity to think they 


can lay hold of ſomething from the par- 
ſon which may be formed into ridicule, 


It is needlels to obſcrve, that the gen- 
tlemen who every Sunday have the hard 


province of iuſtruc 


a way they are in no preſent diſpoſition 


to take, have a fixt character for learn - 
ing and eloquence, not to be tainted by 
the weak (Horts of this contemptible 
part of their audiences. Whether the 
pulpit is taken by theſe gentlemen, or 
any ſtrangers their friends, the way of 


the club is this: if any ſentiments are 
delivered too ſublime for their concep- 


tion; if any uncommon topic is entered 
on, or one in ute new modified with the 


fineſt judgment and dexterity; or any 
controverted point be never fo elegantly 


| handled; in ſhort, whatever {urpailes the - 


narrow limits of their theology, or is not 


ſuited to their taſte, they are all imme- 


. p * - $7” 3 — 
diately upon the watch, fizing their 
eyes upon each other, witi as much 
warmth as cur gladiarors of Hockley in 


the Hol-, and waiting like them for 


if one touches, all take fire, 


7 and 


A hit: 
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ting theſe wretches in 
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and their noddles inſtantly meet in the 
centre of the pew; then, as by beat of 
drum, with exact diſcipline, they rear 
up into a full length of ſtature, and with 
odd looks and geſticulations confer to- 


gether in ſo loud apd clamorous a man- 


ner, continued to the cloſe of the diſ- 
courſe, and during the aftcr-plalm, as 
is not to be ſilenced but by the bells. 
Nor does this ſuffice them, without aim- 


ing to propagate their noiſe through all | 


the church, by ſignals given to the ad- 
joining ſeats, where others deſigned for 
this fraternity are ſometimes placed upon 
trial to receive them. | 

The folly as well as rudeneſs of this 
practice is in nothing more conſpicuous 
than this, that all that follows in the 
{-rmon is loſt 5 fer whenever our {parks 


rake alarm, they blaze out and grow ſo 


tumultuous that no after-explanation 
can avail, it being impoltible tor them- 
ſelves or any near them to give an ac- 
count thereof, If any thing really novel 
is advanced, how averſe ſoever it may 


be to their way of thinking, to ſay no- 
thing of duty, men of leis levity than 
theſe would be led by a natural curiohty 


to hear the whole. e 
Laughter, where things ſacred are 
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tranſacted, is far leſs pardonable than 


whining at a conventicle; the laſt has at 


leaſt a ſemblance of grace, and where 
the affectation is unſeen may poſſibly 
imprint wholeſome leſſons on the fincere; 
but the firſt has no excuſe, breaking 
through all the rules of order and de- 
cency, and manifeſting a remiſſneſs of 
mind in thoſe important matters, which 
require the ſtricteſt compoſure and ſteadi- 
neſs of thought: a proof of the greateſt 
folly in the world. BEES 

1 ſha} not here enter upon the vene- 
ration due to the ſanctity of the place, 
the reverence owing the miniker, or the 


reſpect that ſo great an aſſembly as + 


whole pariſh may juſtly claim. I fail 
only tell them, that as the Spaniſh cob- 


ler, to reclaim a profligate ſon, bid him 


have jome regard to the dignity cf his 
family, io they as gentlemen (for we 
citizens aſſume to be ſuch one day in a 
week) are bound for the future to repent 
of, and abſtain from, the grofs abuſes 
here mentioned, whereof they have been 


_ guilty in contempt of heaven and earth, 


and contrary to the Jaws in this cate 
made and provided. I am, Sir, your. 
very humble ſervant, : NS 


Ne DCXXXI. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10. 


CHARMS NEAT WITHOUT THE RELP or 


— 


Had occaſion to go a few miles out 


of town, ſome days ſince, in a ſtage- 
coach, where I had for my fellow tra- 
vellers a dirty beau, and a pretty young 


Quaker woman. Having no inclination 
to talk much at that time, I placed my- 
ſelf backward, with a deſign to ſurvey 
them and pick a ſpeculation out of my 


two companions. Their different figures 


were ſufficient of themſelves to draw my 
attention. The gentleman was dreſſed 


in a ſuit, the ground whereof had been 
black, as I perceived from fome feu 


ſpaces, that had eſcaped the powder, 
which was incorporated with the greateſt 


part of his coat; his periwig, which coſt 


no {mall ſom, was after io floveniy a 


manner caſt over his ſhoulders, that it 
ſeemed not to have been combed ſince the 


SIMPLEX MUNDITIISo—_—_— 


Hon. Op. v. L. 1. VER. To 


. 
EREECRH. 


year 1712; his linen, which was not 


much concealed, was daubed with plain 


Spaniſh from the chin to the loweſt but 


ton, and the diamond upon his finger | 
(which naturally dreaded the water) put 


me in mind how it ſparkled amidit the 


rubbiſh of the mine, where it was lirlt 
diſcovered, On the other hand, the 
pretty Quaker appeared in all the cic- 
gance ot cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck was 
to be found upon her. A. clear, clean, 
oval face, juſt edged about with little 
thin plaits of the pureſt cambrick, re- 
ccived great advantages from the thude 
of her black hood; as did the whitene!s 
of her arms from that fober-colourtt 
fluf, in which ſhe had clothed nerici!. 
Tune plainneſs of her dreſs was very well 
ſuited ro the ſumplicity of her phrates; 


N 


— 


and bright, 
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all which put together, though they 


could not give me a great opinion of her 
religion, they did of her innocence. 
This adventure occaſioned my throw - 
ing together a few hints upon cleanli- 
nels, Which I ſhall conſider as one of the 
half-virtues, as Ariſtotle calls them, and 
ſhall recommend it under the three fol- 
lowing heads; as it is a mark of polite- 


neſs; as it produces love; and as it bears 
analogy to purity of mind. | 


Firit, It is a mark of politeneſs. It 


is univerſally agreed upon, that no one, 
unadorned with this virtue, can go into 
company without giving a manifeſt of- 


fence. The eaſier or higher any one's 
fortune 1s, this duty rites proportion- 


ably. The different nations of the world 


are as much diſtinguiſhed by their clean- 
lineſs, as by their arts and ſciences. 


The more any country is civilized, the 


more they conſult this part of politeneſs. 


We need but compare our ideas of a fe- 
male Hottentot and an Engliſh beauty 


to be ſatisfied of the truth af what hath 


been acl vanced. 


In the next place, cleanticeſy may be 
ſaid to be the foſter-mother of love. 


Beauty indeed moſt commonly produces 
that paſſion in the mind, but cleanlineſs 


preſerves it. An indifferent face and 


perſon, kept in perpetual neatneſs, hath 
won many a heart from a pretty flattern. 


Age itlelf is not unamiable, while it is 


. preſerved clean and unlullied : like a 


piece of more! ende kept ſmooth 
e look on it with more 
pieaſure than on a new veſſel that is 
cankered with ruſt. 

I might obſerve "8 ther, that as clean- 
lineſs renders us agreeable to others, fo 


it makes us ealy to ourſelves; that it is 


an excellent preſervative of health; and 
that ſeveral vices, deſtructive both to 
mind ana body, are inconſiſtent with 
the habit of it. But theſe reflections 


I ſhall leave to the leiſure of my readers; 
and ſhall obſerve in the third place, that 

it bears a great analogy with purity of 
mind, and naturally intpires refined len- 


timents and pallions. 


We find from experience, that throtig 2h 


the prevalence of cinem, the mott vici- 


ous actions loſe their horrar by being 


made familiar to us. On the contrary, 
thoſe who live in the neighbourhood of 


good examples, fly from the firſt : appear- 
ance of what is ſhocking, It fares with 
us much after the ſame manner, as our 
ideas. Our ſenſes, which are the inlet 

to all the images conveyed to the ail; 


can only tranſmit the impreſſion of ſuch 


things as uſually ſurround them, 80 


that | pure and untullicd thoughts are na- 
turally ſuggeſted to the n. ind, by thoſe 


objects that perpetually cnc compats us, 
when they are beautiful and elegant in 
their kind. 

In the Eaſt, where the nt of the 
climate makes cleanlineſs more inme- 


diately neceſſary than in colder countries, 


it is made one part of their re eligion: the 


Jewiſh law, and the Mahometan, which 


in ſome things copies after it, is filled 


with bathings, purifications, and other 


"rites of the like nature. T! wugh there 
is the above-named convenient realon 
to be aſſigned tor theſe ceremonies, the 


chief intention undoubtedly was to typi- 
iy inward purity and cleanlineſs of heart 


by theſe outward waſhings. We read 
teveral injunctions of this Kind in the 
book of Deuteronomy, which confirm 


this truth; and which are but ill-ac- 
counjed for by ſaying as ſoine do, that 
they were only inſtituted for convent- 


ence in the deſart, which otherwiſe could 
not have been habitable for 40 many 


years. 


ſtory which J have ſomevrhere read in an 
Accounc of Mahomstan ſuperſtitions. 


A Derxiſe of great fanttity o morn- 


ing had the misfortune, as he ook up a 
cryttal cup which was conſecrated to the 


Prophet, to let it fall upon the ground, 
and daſh it in pieces. His ton coming 


in {ome time after, he itretched out his 
hand to bleſs him, as his manner was 
every morning; but the youth going 
out, ſtumbled over the thretmold and 
broke his arm. As the old man on- 
dered at theſe events, 2 cmavan alles 
by in ws way from Mecca, The Der- 


ville approachedi it to beg A bleſſing; but 


as he troked one of the holy camels, he 


received a kick from the beait, thut ſore- 
1y bruiſed him. His forrow 2 and amaze- 


ment increaſed upon him, until he re- 


collected that through hurry anc {| inad- 


vertency he had that morning come 


abroad without waſhing his hands, 


I - ſhall conclude: this eſſay math 3 
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THF NUMBER I'LL COMPLEAT, | 


THEN TO OBSCURITY WELL PLEAS'D RETREAT» 


* HT fond of ſymmetry and order, | 
which is natural to the mind of 
man, betrays him ſometimes into very 


whimica] fancies, * This noble prin- 
* lays a French author, © loves 
to amule itſelf on the moſt trifling oc- 
caſions. You may ſee a profound | phi- 
loſopher, lays he, walk for an hour 
together, in his chamber, and induſ- 
tric] y treading, at every ſtep, upon 
© every other board in the flooring.“ 

Every reader will recollect ſeveral in- 


A a a A@ 


ſtances of this nature without my aſſiſt- 


ance. I think it was Gregorio Leti 
Who had publiſhed as many hooks as 
he was years old; which was a rule he 


had laid down and punctually obſerved 


to the year of his death. It was, per- 
a thought of the like nature, 
which determined Homer himſelf to di- 
vide each of his poems into as many 


books as there were letters in the Greek 
Herodotus has in the ſame. 


ted his books to the num- 
ber ef the Mutzsf for nich reaſon many 
a jearned man had wiſhed there kad been 
more than nine of that fiſterhood. 


Several epic poets have religiouſly 


followed Virgil as to the number of his 
books; and even Milton is thought. by 


many to have changed the number of 
his books from ten to twelve, for no 
other reaſon; as Cowley tells us, it was 


his deſign, had he finithed | his Davideis, 
to have aiſo imitated the ZEneid in this 


Freien I believe every one will agree 
oo this 1 na- 
ture hath no foundation in reaſon; and, 


With Me, that a pertecttor 


With due reipe& to theſe great names, 


may be looked u pon as ſomething whim- 


fical. 


I mention theſe oreat examples i in de- 
fence of my bookſeller, who occaſioned 
this eighth volume of Spettators, be- 


cauſe, as he ſaid, he thought ſeven 


very odd number. 


important ſubject; 


On the Wather hide, 
ſeveral grave reaſons were urged on this 
as in particular, that 
ſeven was the preciſe number of the 


wite men, PHY that the moſt beautiful 
conſtellation in the heavens was com- 
poſed of (even ſtars. 


This he allowed 
to be true, but ſtill infiſted, that ſeven 
was an odd number; ſuggeſting at the 
{ame time, that if he were provided with 
a ſufficient ſtock of leading papers, he 
ſhould tind friends ready enough to 
carry on the work. Having by this 
means got his veſlel launched and ſet 
afloat, he hath committed the tteerage 
of it, from time to time, to ſuch as he 
thought capable of conducting it. 

The clole of this volume, -which the 
town may now expect in a little time, 
may poſſibly aſcribe each ſheet to it's 
proper author. 

It were no hard tatk to continue this 


paper a conſiderable time longer, by the 


hoip of large contributions tent from 


unknown hands. . 


cannot give the town a better opi- 
nion oft the Spectator's coreſpondenits,. 
than by publiſhing the toilowing letter, 


with a very fine copy of verſes er a 


OM pertectly new. 


4 DUBLIN, NOV. 30, 1 714.5 

o 185 
* OU lately recommended to your 

temale readers the good id cultom 

of their grandmothers, who uſed to lay 


out a great part of their time in _needle- 


work: entirely agree with you in your 


ſentiments, and think it would not be 
of leſs advantage to themſelves and their 
poſterity, than to the reputation or many 
of their good neighbours, if they paiicd 
many of thoſe hours in this innocent 
entertainment, which are loſt at the tea- 
table. I would, however, humbly of- 
fer to your conſideration the caſe of the 
poetical ladies; who, though they may 
he willing to take any advice given 
them by the Spectator, yet cannot 10 
eaſily quit their pen and ink as you may 
imagine. Pray allow them, at lcait now 
and then, to indulge themſelves in other 


| amuſements of fancy, when they are 


tu cl 
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| Bred with ſtooping to their tapeſtry. 


There is a very particular kind of work, 
which of late ſeveral ladies here in our 
kingdom are very fond of, which ſeems 
very well adapted to a poetical genius: 
it is the making of grotto's. I know 


a lady who has a very beautiful one, 


compoled by herſelf, nor is there one 


ſhell in it not ſtuck up by her own 
| hands. I here fend you a poem to the 


fair architect, which I would not offer 
to herſelf, until I knew whether this 


method of a lady's paſſing her time were 


approved of by the Britiſh Spectator ; 
which, with the poem, I ſubmit to your 


cenſure, who am your conſtant reader 


and humble ſervant, 5 B. 


TO MRS, 


A grotto ſo complete, with ſuch deſign, 
What hands, Calypſo, could have form'd but 
thine? 
Each chequer'd pebble, and each ſhining ſhell, 
So well proportion'd, and diſpos'd fo well, 
Surpriſing luſtre from thy thought receive, 
Aſſuming beauties more than nature gave. 


To her their various ſhapes, and gloſſy hue, 


Their curious ſymmetry they owe to you. 


; Not fam'd Amphion's lute, whoſe pow ”rful 


call 
Made willing ſtones dance to the Theban 
wall, 


Jn more 1 ranks could make 1 
them fall. 


— ON HER GROTTO. 


Then with ſuperior Arength my voice I'd 


Not ev*ning cloud a brighter arch can ſhow, 


Nor richer colours paint the heav'nly bow. 


Where can unpoliſh'd nature boaſt a piece, 
In all her moſſy cells exact as this? 
At the gay parti-colour'd ſcene we ſtart, 
For chance too regular, too rude for art. 


Charnvd with the fi ght, my raviſh'd breaſt 
1s fir'd 
With hints like thoſe with ancient bards 
inſpir'd; 

All the feign'd tales by ſuperſtition told, 
All the bright train of fabled nymphs of old, 
Th' enthufiaſtic muſe believes are true, 
Thinks the ſpot ſacred, and it's genius you. 


Loſt in wild rapture, wou'd ſhe fain diſcloſe, 


How by degrees the pleaſing wonder roſe z 
Induftrious 3 in a faithtul verſe to trace 
The various beauties of the lovely placez 


And while the keeps the glowing work in view. 


Thro' every maze thy artful hand purſue, 


O were I equal to the bold deſign, 
Or cou'd I boaſt ſuch happy art as thine !. 


That cou'd rude ſhells in. ſuch ſweet order 


place, 


Give common objects ſuch uncommon grace! 


Like them my well-choſe words in ev ry lines 


As ſweetly temper'd ſhould as ſweetly ſhines 


So juſt a fancy ſhould my numbers warm, 


Like che gay piece ſhould the deſcription 


0 char ils 


raiſe 


The echoing grotto ſhould approve mylays, > 
Pleas'd to reflect the well- Aung founder's 


praiſe. 


Ne DCXXXIIL WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15. 


ona PRO EC TO, CUM. SE A COELZSTIBUS REBUS REFERET AD HUMANAS, 
| TXCELSIUS MAGNIFICENT TLVSQUE E T DICE T ET S ENTIE T. 


CicERo. 


4 THE CONTEMPLATION OF CELESTIAL THINGS WILL MAKE A MAN BOTH SPEAK 


AND THINK MORE rn AND MAGNIFICENTLY) WHEN HE DESCENDS 


70 HUMAN AFFAIRS. 


"HE following difcourſs is printed, 
as it came to * hands, without 


: Variation. ; 


CAMBRIDGE, DEC: 11. 


Ty was a very common enquiry among 
the ancients, why the number of ex- 


cellent orators, under all the encourage- 


ments the moſt flouriſhing ſtates could 


give them, fell ſo far ort of the num 
ber of thoſe who excelled in all other 
ſciences. A friend of mine uſed merrily | 


to Henk, to this caſe an oblervation of 
Hero otus, who ſays, that the molt ule- 


ful animals are the moſt fruitful in th ꝛeir 

generation; whereas the ſpecies of thoſe 

beaſts that are fierce and miſchievous to 
mankind, are but ſcarcely continued. 


The biRorian innances in a hare, which 
always either breeds or brings forth ; 
and a lioneſs, Wich brings forth but 


once, and then loſes all power of con- 


ception. But leaving my friend to his 
mirth, 1 am of opinion, that in theſe 
latter ages we have greater cauſe of com- 
plaint than the ancients had. And ſince 


that ſolemn feſtival is approaching, which 
calls for all the power of oratory, and 


which 


rr 
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which affords as noble a ſubje& for the 
pulpit as any revelation has taught us, 
the deſign of this paper ſhall be to ſhew, 
that our moderns have greater advan- 
tages towards true and ſolid eloquence, 
than any which the celebrated ſpeakers 
of antiquity enjoyed. | 

The firſt great and ſubſtantial dif- 
Ference is, that their common- places, in 
which almoſt the whole force of- ampli- 
fication conſiſts, were drawn from the 
profit or honeſty of the action, as they 


regarded only this preſent ſtate of dura- 


tion. But Chriſtianity, as it exalts mo- 
rality to a greater perfection, as it brings 
the conſideration of another life into the 
queſtion, as it propoſes rewards and pu- 
niſnments of a higher nature and a 
longer continuance, is more adapted to 
affect the minds of the audience, natu- 
rally inclined to purſue what it imagines 


it's greateſt intereſt and concern, If 


| Pericles, as hiſtorians report, could ſhake 
the firmeſt reſolution of his hearers, and 
fet the paſſions of all Greece m a fer- 
ment, when the preſent welfare of his 
country, or the fear of hoſtile invaſions, 


was the ſubject: what may be expected 


from that orator, who warns his audi. 
ence againſt tkoſe evils which have no 
remedy, when once undergone, either 


from prudence or time? As much greater 
as the evils in a future ſtate are than 


' theſe at preſent, ſo much are the mo- 


tives to perſuaſion under Chriſtianity 


greater than thoſe which mere moral 


conſideration could fupply us with. But 
what I now mention relates only to the 


power of moving the affections. There 
33 another part of eloquence, which is 
Indeed it's maſter-piece; I mean the 
marvellous cr ſublime. In this the 
Chriſtian orator has the advantage be- 


yond contradiction, Our ideas are fo 
| infinitely enlarged by revclation, the eye 
of reaſon has ſo wide a proſpect into 


eternity, the notions of a Deity are ſo 
worthy. and refined, and the accounts 


we habe of a ſtate of happines or mi- 
{ery ſo clear and evident, that the con- 


templation of ſuch objects will give our 
diſcourſe a noble vigour, an mvincible 
force,. | 
conſideration. 
erfect orator ſome kill in the nature 
of heavenly bodies, becauſe, ſays he, 
His mind will become mere extenſive 
and unconfned; and when he deſcends 


40 treat of human eitau's, he will hoth 
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bevond the power of any human 
Fully requires in his 


think and write in a more exalted ard 
magnificent manner, For the {ame rea- 
ſon that excellent maſter would have re. 


commended the ſtudy of thoſe great and 


glorious myſteries which revelation has 
diſcovered to us; to which the noble: 
parts of this ſyſtem of the world are u 


much inferior as the creature is lels cx. 


cellent than it's Creator. The wifelt 
and moſt knowing among the heathens 


had very poor and imperfeét notions of 


a future ſtate, They, had indeed ſome 
uncertain hopes, either received by tra- 
dition, or gathered by reaſon, that the 
exiſtence of virtuous men would not be 

determined by the ſeparation of ſoul aud 
body: but they either difhelieved a fu- 


ture ſtate of puniſhment and miſery ; ex, 


upon the ſame account that Apelles 
painted Antigonus with one fide outy ta- 


_ wards the ſpectator, that the loſs of his 


eye might not caſt a blemiſh upon the 
whole piece; ſo theſe repreſented the con- 


dition of a man in it's faireſt view, and 


endeavoured to conceal what they 
thought was a deformity to human na- 
ture. TI have often obſerved, that When. 
ever the above-mentioned orator in his 
philoſophical diſcourſes is led by his ar- 
gument to the mention of immortality, 


he ſeems like one awaked out of ſleep; 
rouſed and alarmed with the dignity af. 
; : o N . 5 * 75 : 
the ſubject, he ſtretches his 1m3sgination 
to conceive ſomething unconmon,. and, 
with the greainets of his thoughts, caſts, 


as it were, a glory round the ſentence. 
Uncertain and unſettled} as he was, e 
ſeems fired with the contemplation of it. 
And nothing but fuch a glorious pro- 
{ſpect could have forced fo great 2 lover 


of truth as he was, to declare his re{0- 


lution never to part with his pertualin 
ot immortality, though it ſhoujd b 
proved to be an erroneous one. But has 
he lived to ſee all that Chriſtianity has 
brought to light, how would he hie 
laviſhed out all the force of etogquur:r 


in thote nobleſt contemplations, which 
human nature is capable af, the Retur- 


rection and the judgment that follows ut 
How had his breatt glowed with pig. 
{ure, when the whole compaſs vi tun 
rity lay open and expoſed ro his vm? 
How would his imagination .have n- 
ried him on in the purſuit of the my 
ries of the Incarnation? How would 
have entered, with the force of 11ght- 
ning, into the affections of his hears, 
and fixed their attention, in {pits of 341 


[Js 


$3: 
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the oppoſition of corrupt nature, upon 
thoſe glorious themes which his elo- 
aence hath painted in ſuch lively and 
oo os ĩ o | 
This advantage Chriſtians have; and 
it was with no ſmall pleaſure I lately 
met with a fragment of Longinus, which 


tick's judgment, at the beginning of a 
manuſcript of the New Teitament in 
the Vatican library. 


orators among the Grecians, he ſays— 
© Addtotheſe Paul of Tarſus, the patron 
© of an opinion not vet fully proved.“ 
As a heathen, he condemns the Chriſ- 
tian rel. sn; and as an impartial critic, 
he judges in favour of the promoter and 
preacher of it. To me it ſeems, that 
the latter part of his judgment adds 
great weight to his opinion of St. Paul's 
abilities, ſince, under all the prejudice 
of opinions directly oppoſite, he is con- 
ſtrained to acknowledge the merit of 
that apoſtle. And no doubt, ſuch as 
Longinus deſcribes St. Paul, ſuch he 
appeared to the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries which he vitited and biefled 
with thote doctrines he was divinely 
comiaiſſioned to preach, Sacred itory 
gives us, in one circumſtance, à con- 
vincing proof of his cloquence, when 
the men of Lyſtra called him Mercury, 
© becauiz he was the chief ſpeaker,” and 


would have paid divine worthip to him, 


as to the god who invented and prefided 
over eloquence. This one account of 
our apoſtle ſets his character, conſidered 
as an crator only, above 3!] the cele- 
brated relations of the {&1l] nl influence 
of Demoſthenes and his contemporaries, 
Their power in ſpeaking was Amired, 


but ſtill it was thought human : their 
eloquence warmecl and ravithed the 


hearers, but {till it was thought the voice 
of man, not the notice of God. What 
advantage then had St. Paul above thoſe 
of Greece or Rome? I confels, I can 
alcribe this excellence to nothing but 


After that author 
has numbered up the moſt celebrated 
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which may have ſtil] the ſame influence 


on the hearers; which have ſtill the 
power, when preached by a ſkilful ora- 
tor, to make us break out in the ſame 
expreſſions, as the diſciples, who met 


our Saviour in their way to Emmaus, 


made ule of—-* Did not our hearts burn 
is preſerved, as a teſtimony of that cri- 


within us, when he talked to us by 
© the way, and while he opened to us 
the Scriptures?? I may be thought 
bold in my judgment by ſome; but I 
muſt 5#irwmy that no one orator has left 
11s #2 viſible marks and footſteps of 
his eroquence as our apoſtle. It may 
perhaps be wondered at, that in his rea- 
ſonings upon idolatry at Athens, where 
eloquence was born and flouriſhed, he 
contines himſelf to ſtrict argument only; 
but my reader may remember what 


many authors of the beſt credit have 


aſſured us, that all attempts upon the 
affections and ſtrokes of oratory were 
c:prefSly forbidden by the laws of that 
country, in courts of judicature. His 
want of eloquence therefore here, wag 
the effect of his exact conformity to the 
liv: but his diſcourſe on the Relurrec- 
tion to the Corinthians, his harangue 
before Agrippa upon his own conver- 
ſton, and the neceflity of that of others, 
are truly great, and may ſerve as full 
examples to thoie excellent ruies for the 
ſubline, witch the beſt of criticks has 
left vs, The ſam of all this diſcourſe 
is, that our clergy have no farther to 
look tor an example of the perfection 


they may ariive at, than to St. Paul's 


harangues; that when he, uader the 


want. of ſeveral advantages of nature, 


as he himſelf tells us, was heard, ad- 
mired, and made a ſtandard to ſucceed- 
ing ages by the beſt judges of a different 


per iuaflon in religion; 1 ſay, our clergy 


may learn, that, however inſtructive 
their ſermons are, they are capable of 
receiving à great addition; Which St. 
Paul has given them a noble example 
of, and the Chriſtian religion has fur- 


ep ? \nithed chem with certain means of at- 
dhe power of tue doctrines he delivered, VVA 


. * „ 
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T was the common boaſt of the hea- 

then . philoſophers, that by the effi- 
cacy of their ſeveral doctrines, they made 
human nature reſemble the divine. How 
much miſtaken foever they might be in 
the ſeveral means they propolet for this 
end, it muſt be owned that the deſign 
was great and glorious. The fineſt 
works of invention and imagination are 


of very little weight, when pur in the 


balance with what refines and exalts the 
rational mind. Longinus excules Ho- 
mer very handſomely, when he ſays the 


poet made his gods like men, that he 


might make his men appear like the 
gods. But it mult be allowed that ſe- 
vera] of the ancient philoſophers acted, 
as Cicero wiſhes Homer had done: they 
endeavoured rather to make men like 
gods, than gods like men. 


According to this general maxim in 


philoſophy, ſome of them have endea- 
voured to place men in ſuch a ſtate of 


pleaſure, or indolence at leaſt, as they 
vainly imagined the happineſs of the Su- 
preme Being to conſiſt in. On the other 
hand, the moſt virtuous {e& of philofo- 


phers have created a chimerical wite man, 
whom they made exempt from paſſion 
and pain, and thought it enough to pro- 
nounce hint all- ſufficlent. | 

This laſt character, when diveſted of 
the glare of human philoſophy that ſur— 


rounds it, ſignifies no more than that a 
g30d and wiſe man ſhould fo arm him 


telf with patience, as not to yield tamely 
to the violence of paſſion and pain; that 
he ſhould learn fo to ſuppreſs and con- 


tract his deſires as to have few wants; and 
that he ſhouid cheriſh fo many virtues in 


his foul, as to have a perpetual 


{ource 
of pleaſure in himſelf, 


The Chriſtian religion requires, that, 


after having framed the beſt idea we are 
able of the Divine Nature, it ſhout be 


our next care to conform ourſelves to 


it, as ſar as our imperfections will per— 
Mit. 


which I might add many max and 


| might mention ſeveral patſiges 
in, the Sacred Writings on this head, to 


man. N 
J ſhall only inſtance a remarkable 


paſſage, to this purpoſe, out of Julian's 


Cælars. That emperor having repre- 


ſented all the Roman emperors, with 


Alexander the Great, as paſiing in re- 
view before the gods, and ſtriving tor 


the ſuperiority, lets them all drop, ex- 


cepting Alexander, Julius Cæſar, Au— 
guitus Cæſar, Trajan, Marcus Aurclius, 
and Conſtantine. 
heroes of antiquity lays in his claim for 


the upper place; and, in order to it, 
ſets forth his actions after the mot 

advantageous manner. 
inſtead of being dazzled with the luitre 
of their actions, enquire by Mercury 
into the proper motive and governing 
prineiple that influenced them through- 
out the whole ſeries of their lives and 


exploits. Alexander tells them, that 


his aim was to conquer; Julius Cætar, 


that his was to gain the higheſt poſt in 
his country; Auguſtus, to govern well; 
Trajan, that his was the lame as that 
of Alexander, namely, to conquer. 


The queſtion, at length, was put to 


Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with 
great modeſty, that * it had always been 


Aris care to imitate the gods.“ This con- 


duct ſeems fo have gained him the moſt 
votes and beſt place in the whole aſſem- 
bly. Marcus Aurelius being afterwards 
aſked to explain himſelf, declares thar, 
by imitating the gods, he endeavoured 
to imitate them in the uſe of his under» 
ſtanding, and of all other faculties ; and, 
in particular, that it was always his 
ſtudy to have as few wants as poſſible 


in himſelf, and to do all the good he 
could to others. Ig 
Among the many methods by which 


revealed religion has advanced norali y, 
this is one, that it has given us a more 
jut and perfect idea of that Bemg whom 
every reaſonable creature ought to imi- 
tate. The young man, in a heath-<n 


comedy, might juſtify his le Inets by 
the example of Jupiter; as, indeed, there 
| 3 | was 


wile ſayings among the Greeks and Ro- 


Each of theſe greit 


But the gods, 


was ſcarce any crime that might not be 
countenanced by thoſe notions of the 
Deity which prevailed among the com- 
mon people in the heathen world, Re- 
vealed religion ſets forth a proper ob- 
ject for imitation, in that Being who is 
the pattern, as well as the ſource; of all 
ſpiritual perfection. 

While we remain in this life, we are 
ſubject to innumerable temptations, 
which, if liſtened to, will make us de- 
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viate from reaſon and goodneſs, the only 


things wherein we can imitate the Su- 
In the next life we meet 
with nothing to excite our inclinations 
that doth not deſerve. them. I ſhall 
therefore diſmiſs my reader with this 
maxim, yiz, Our happine(s in this 
© world proceeds from the ſuppreſſion 
© of our deſires, but in the next world 


from the gratification of them.“ 


N® DCXXXV. MONDAY, DECEMBER 26. 


GENT10 TE SEDEM HOMINUM AC DOMUM CONTEMPLARI; CR $I TIBI PARYA 
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CONTEMNITOs 


 Cicxnro SoMN. Sciv.. 


2 PERCEIVE YOU CONTEMPLATE THE SEAT AND HARITATION OF MEN; WHICH 


1 1 APPEARS AS LITTLE TO YOU AS IT REALLY IS, FIX YOUR EYES P 
 PETUALLY UPON HEAVENLY OBJECT6, AND DESPISE EARTHLYs | 


| 1 following eſſay comes from 
8 the ingenious author of the letter 
upon Novelty, printed in a late Spectator: 
the notions are drawn from the Platonic 
way of thinking ; but as they contribute 
to raiſe the mind, and may inſpire noble 
ſentiments of our own future grandeur 


and happineſs, I think it well deſerves 


to be preſented to the public. 


TE the univerſe be the creature of an 
intelligent mind, this mind could 
have no immediate regard to himſelf in 
producing it. He needed not to make 
trial of his omnipotence, to be informed 
what effects were within it's reach: the 
world as exiſting in his eternal idea was 
then as beautiful as now it is drawn 
forth into being; and in the immenſe 
_ abyſs of his eflence are contained far 


brighter ſcenes than will be ever ſet 


forth to view; it being impoſſible that 
the great Author of Nature ſhould 
bound his own power by giving exiſtence 
to a ſyſtem of creatures ſo perfect 
that he cannot improve upon it by any 
dther exertions of his almighty will. 
Between finite and infinite there is an 
unmeaſured interval, not to be filled up 
in endleſs ages; for which reaſon, the 
moſt excellent of all God's werks mult 
be equally ſhort of what his power 18 
able to produce as the moſt imperfect, 


and may be exceeded with the ſame 


eaſe; | | * | 
This thought has made ſome ima- 


gine, (what, it muſt be confeſſed, is not 


ER- 


impoſſible) that the unfathomed ſpace ĩs 
ever teeming with new births, the younger 
ſtill inheriting a greater perfection than 


the elder. But as this doth not fall with 


in my preſent view, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with taking notice, that the conii- 
deration now mentioned proves undeni- 
ably, that the ideal worlds in the divine 


_ underſtanding yield a profpe& income 


parably more ample, various, and de- 
lightful, than any created world can do 
and that therefore as it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that God ſhould make a world 
merely of inanimate matter, however di- 
verſified, or inhabited only by creatures 


of no higher an order than brutes ; ſo 
the end for which he deſigned his rea- 


ſonable offspring is the contemplation of 
his works, the enjoyment of himſelt; 
and in both to be happy; having, to this 
purpole, endowed them with correſpon- 
dent faculties and deſires. He can have 
no greater pleaſure from the bare review 


of his works, than from the ſurvey of 


his own ideas; but we may be aſſured 
that he is well pleaſed in the ſatisfaction 
derived to beings capable of it, and for 
whoſe entertainment he hath erected this 
immenſe theatre. Is not this more than 
an imitation of our immortality? Man, 
who when conlidered as on his proba- 
tion for a happy exiſtence hereafter, is 
the moſt remarkable inſtance of divine 
wiſdom, if we cut him off from all re- 
lation to eternity, is the moſt wonderful 
and unaccountable compoſition in the 
Whole creation. He hath capacities 
3 te 
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to lodge a much greater variety of 
knowledge than he will be ever maſter 
of, and an unſatisfed curioſity to tread 


the ſecret paths of nature and provi- 


dence ; but, with this, his organs, in 
their preſent ſtructure, are rather fitted 
to ſerve the neceſſities of a vile body, 
than to miniſter to his underſtandings 
and from the little ſpot to which he is 
chained, he can frame but wandering 

aclſes concerning the innumerable 
worlds of light that encompaſs him, 
which, though in themſelves of a pro- 


digious bigneſs, do but juſt glimmer in 


the remote ſpaces of the heavens; and, 
when with a great deal of time and pains 
be hath laboured a little way up the 
cep alcent of truth, and beholds with 
pity the groveling multitude beneath, in 
a moinent his foot ſlides, and he tum- 
bles down headlong into the grave. 
Thinking on this, I am obliged to be- 
lieve, in juſtice to the Creator of the 
world, that there is another ſtate when 


man ſhall be better ſituated for con- 


templation, or rather have it in his 
power to remove from object to ob- 


je, and from world to world; and be 
accommodated with ſenſes, and other 
helps, for making the quickeſt and moſt 


amazing diſcoveries. How doth ſuch a 
genius as Sir Iſaac Newton, from amidſt 


the darkneſs that involves human under- 


ſtanding, break forth, and appear like 
one of another ſpecies! The vaſt ma- 
chine, we inhabit, lies open to him; he 
ſeems not unacquainted with the general 


laws that govern it; and while with the | 
tranſport of a philoſopher he bcholds 


and admires the glorious work, he is 
capable of paying at once a more devout 
and more rational homage to his Maker. 
But, alas! how narrow is the profpect 
eren of ſuch a mind? and how obſcure 
to the compaſs that is taken in by the 
ken of an angel; or of a ſoul but newly 
eſcape from it's impriſonment an the 
buiy! For my part, I freely indulge 
my loul in the confidence of it's future 
grandeur; it pleaſes me to think that J 
who know {to ſmall a portion of the 
works of the Creator, and with {low and 
painful ſteps creep up and down on the 

ſurface of this globe, ſhall ere long ſhoot 

away with the ſwiftneſs of imagination, 
trace out the hidden ſprings of nature's 
oncrations, be able to keep pace with 
the heavenly bodies in the rapidity of 
their career, be a ſpectator of the Jong 
| Chain of cvents in ty Daiwa and nioral 
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worlds, viſit the ſeveral apartments of 


the creation, know how they are fur. 


niſhed and how inhabited, comprehend 


the order, and meaſure the magnitudes 
ang diſtances of thoſe orbs, -which to us 
ſeem diſpoſed without any regular deſigu, 
and ſet all in the ſame circle; obſerve 
the dependance of the parts of each {y{. 
tem, and (if our mines are big enough 
to graſp the theory) of the ſeveral ſyſ- 


tems upon one another, from whence 
reſults the harmony of the univerſe. In 


eternity a great deal may be done of this 
kind. 


I find it of ule to cheriſh this 
generous ambition; for belides the ſe- 
cret refreſhment it diffuſes through my 


ſoul, it engages me in an endeavour to 


improve my faculties, as well as to ex- 


erciſe them contormably to the rank I 
now hold among reaſonable beings, and 
the hope I have of being once advanced 


8 
to a more exalted ſtation. 


The other, and that the ultimate end 
of man, is the enjoyment of God, be- 
yond which he cannot form a wiſh. 


Dim at beſt are the conceptions we have 


of the Supreme Being, who, as it were, 
keeps his creatures in ſuſpence, neither 
diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf; by 
which means, the libertine hath a handle 
to diſpute his exiſtence, while the moſt 


are content to ſpeak him fair, but in 


their hearts prefer every trifling ſatisfac- 


tion to the favour of their Maker, and 


ridicule the good man for the ſingularity 
of his choice. Will there not a time 
come, when the free-thinker ſhall ſce 
his impious ſchemes overturned, and be 
made a convert to the truths he hates; 


when deluded mortals ſhall be convinc- 


ed of the folly of their purſuits z and the 


tew wiſe who followed the guidance 


of Heaven, and ſcorning the blandiſh- 


ments of ſenſe, and the ſordid bribery ot 
the world, aſpired to a celeftial abode, 


ſhall ſtand poſſeſſed of their utmoſt wiſh 
in the viſion of the Creator? Here the 


mind heaves a thought now and then 
towards him, and hath ſome tranſient 
glances of his preſence : when, in the 
inſtant it thinks itſelf to have the faſteſt 


hold, the object eludes it's expectations, 


and it falls back tired and baffled to the 
ground, Doubtleſs there is ſome more 


erfect way of converſing with heavenly 
beings. | 
tual intelligence, unleſs immerſed in 
bodies, or by their intervention ? Mult 
ſuperior natures depend on inferior tor 
the main privilege of ſociable apt 
| 8 Gs | that 


Are not ſpirits capable of mu- 


THE SPECTATOR. 


that of converſing with and knowing 
each other? What would they have done 
had matter never been created? I ſup- 
poſe, not have lived in eternal ſolitude, 
As incorporeal ſubſtances are of a nobler 


order, to be ſure, their manner of in- 


tercourſe is anſwerably more expedite 
and intimate. This method of com- 
munication we call intellectual viſion, 
as ſomething analagous to the ſenſe of 


ſeeing, which is the medium of our ac- 


quaintance with this viſible world, And 
in ſome ſuch way can God make himſelf 


the object of immediate intuition to 


the bleſſed ; and as he can, 1t is not im- 
probable that he will, always conde- 
ſcending, in the circumſtances of doing 


it, to the weakneſs and proportion of 


finite minds. His works but faintly 


reflect the image of his perfect ions; it 


is a ſecond-hand knowledge : to have a 
juſt idea of him, it may be neceſſary 
that we fee him as he is. But what is 
that? It is ſomething that never entered 
into the heart of man to conceive ; yet, 
what we can eaſily conceive, will be a 
fountain of unipeakable and everlaſt- 
ing rapture. All created glories will 
fade and die away in his preſence. Per- 
haps it will be my happineſs to compare 
the world with the fair exemplar of it 
in the divine mind; perhaps, to view 


the original plan of thoſe wiſe deſigns 


that have been executing in a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages. Thus employed in find- 
ing out his works, and contemplating 
their Author, how fhal} I fall proſtrate 
and adoring, my body ſwallowed up in 


* 


the immenlity of matter, my mind in 


the infinitude of his perfections! 
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10 THE 


FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH 
| VOLUMES or THE SPECTATOR, 


VOLUME THE FIFTH, 


A. 


CASTO, bis TY character, Number 386. 
Admiration, when turned into contempt, N. 340. 
Advice to faulty friend, in what manner to be given, N. 385. 
Age, the authority aſſumed by ſome people on the account of it, N. 336, 
Agreeable in company, the art of being ſo, 386. 


Alexander the Great, wherein he imitated Achilles in a piece of cruelty, and 4 | 


occaſion of it, N. 337. His complaint to Ariſtotle, 379. 
Amanda, her adventures, N. 375. 
Anthony, Mark, his witty mirth commended by Tully, N. 386. 
Appearances, the veneration of reſpect paid to them in all ages, N. 360. 
Artillery, the invention and firſt ule of it, to whom aſcribed by TW N. 333. | 
St. Aſaph, the biſhop of, his preface to his ſermons, N. 384. | 
_ Aſſurance, what, N. 373. 


Atheiſm, an enemy to chear falueſe of mad, N. 381. Two 1 argu- 


ments againſt it, 389. In what manner Atheiſts ought to be treated, ibid. PPE 
Atticus, - diſintereſted and prudent conduct in his tr e N. +36 „ | 
_ Authors, for what to be admized, N. 335. | 


B. 


Br ARDS in 6 ages a type of wiſdom, N. 331 Taſtances of the homage 
heretofore paid to beards, ibid. At what time the beard flouriſhed moſt in 


this nation, ibid. The ill conſequence of introducing the uſe of it amongſt us 
at preſent, ibid. A deſcription of Hudibras's beard, ibid. 
Bicknell, Mrs, for what commended by the Spectator, N. 370. 


Bill propoſed by a country gentleman to be brought into the houſe for the better 2 


preſerving of the female game, N. 326. 
| Boccalini's fable of a graſhopper applied by the Spectator, N. 355. 
Bribery the moſt prevailing way of making one's court, N. 394. 


C. 


SAR's Commentaries, the new edition of it, an hojiewr to the Eoglih preſs, 

| N. 367. Cæſar's ey and perſeverance, 374. 

- 1 the conſequence and benefit of it, N. 382. | 

Caſimir Liſzinſki, an atheiſt in Poland, the manner of his puniſhment, N. 389. 

Cat, a great contributor to harmony, N. 361. 

Catiline, Tully's character of him, N. 386. 

Cat- call, a diſſertation upon that inſtrument, N. 361. 

ö Chearfulneſs, wherein preferable to mirth, N. 381. When worſe than folly or 
madneſs, ibid. The many advantages of a chearful temper, 387. 

Chocolate, a great heater of the blood in women, N. 365. 


Church-muſicians reproved for not keeping to the text as well as the preachers, =, 


N. 338. Church work flow work according to Sir Roger, 383. 
Club. The Mohoc club, N. 324. The deſign of their inſtitution, ibid. 
Yommendation generally f. followed by detraRtion, N. 348. 


Commercial 


» | „K e eee eee AG eee — — — a eonns >» 
to We, « 
* 


| GENEROSITY, not always to be commended, N. 346. | RE 


the club a brief account of his amours and dilappointments, 359+ 


156 INDEX. 


Commercial friendſhip preferable to generoſity, Number 346. ] 
Complaiſance, what kind of it peculiar to courts, N. 390, . 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, his rellections upon viſiting the tombs in weſtminſer 

Abbey, N. 329. A great friend to beards, 331. Goes with the Spectator and 
Captain Sentry to a play called the Diſtreſs'd Mother, 335. His behaviour and 

remarks at it, ibid. His uneaſineſs on the widow's account, 359. His obſer- 

vations in his paſſage with the SpeRator to Spring Gardens, 333. In what 

manner affronted on that occahion, ibid. 
Courage and Magnanimity inſeparable, N. 350. 


Court inteteſt, the ſeveral ways of making it, N. 394. 


Cowley, his opinion of Perſius the Latin fatiriſt, N. 339. 
Creation, a poem commended by the Spectator, N. 339. The contemplations on 
Creation a EPR feaſt of delight tc to the mind of a good man, 393. 


ANCING a thy accompliſnnunt, N. 334. The Aifady antages it bet 
under to what owing, ibid. Uſeful on the ſtag ge, 370. 


Death, the benefit of it, N. 349. 


Definitions, the ule of them recommended by Mr. Locke, N. 373. 
Detraction, the generality of it in converſation, N. 348. 
Devotẽe, the deſcription of one, N. 3 


Dreſs, the advantage of being well el, N. 360. 
Drums, cuſtomary but very improper inſtruments 3 in a marriage concert, N. 364. 
Dryden, his * DapPY turn of N or epilogue, N. 341. = 


— 


E. 


PARTE, We og covered with green rather than any other colour , N. 387. 


Education, a regulation of it propoſed, N. 337. 
Emperor of the Mohoc's arms, and how borne, N. 324. 


Engliſh, generally inclined to melancholy, N. 387. 
— Epictetus, his rule for a perſon's behaviour under detration, N. 35 5. 


Epitaph on the Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke, N. 323. 


Eitcourt the comedian, his extraordinary talents, N. 358. | OI. 5 
Eugene, Prince, the Spectator's account of him, N. 340. In what manner to be 


compared with Alexander and Cæſar, ibid. 


x e St. the ſingularity of his remarks, N. 349» 


. 


| Fals HOOD and Aifowlation, the i inconvenience. of i it perpetual, N. 3 352 


Female rakes deſciibed, N. 336. 
Flavilla, liberal of her ſnuff at church, N. 344. 
Fidelio, his adventures and transformation i into alooking-elaſs, N. 302. 
Friendſhip, an eſſay upon it, N. 38 5. Defined, ibid, What ſort of frienditip 
the moſt uſeful, ibid. 


PFrolic, what ouzht truly to be termed ſo, N. ; 58. 
1 the true baſis of ene N. 346. 


G. 


| God, the being of one, the greatelt of certainties, N. 381, 
Gooſequill, William, clerk to the Lawyers' club, N. 372. 

Grammar- ſchools, a common fault obſerved in them, N. 353. 

Green, why called in poetry the chearful colour, N. 387. 

9 Indian, the method uſed by them 1 in the education of f their diſc 


ples, N 337. | 


H ONEYCO M B, Will, his 3Scrtation on the uſefulneſs of looking aſs 
N. 325. His obſervations upon the corruption of the age, 352. He gives 


— — & Z 


_ = 


B 1 a deſcription of his beard, N. 531. | 


IMPUDENCE 


; 1 
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I 


TMPUDENCE diſtinguiſhed from aſſurance, Number 373. The molt pro- 


1 per means to avoid the imputation of it, 390. | 
Indiffcrence in marriage not to be taſted by ſenſible ſpirits, N. 322. 
Intereſt ; the ready way to promote our intereſt in the world, N. 394. 


* . . | 
KNOWLEDGE ought to be communicative, N. 379. 


L. | s 


* ARNING, the deſign of it, N. 350. To be made advantageous even te 


the meaneſt capacities, N. 353. 
Leopold, the laſt emperor of that name, an expert joiner, N. 353. 


Letters to the SpeE&tator. From Octavia married to an ungrateful huſband, N. 322. 


From Clarinda, with her journal, 323. From Philanthropos, with an account 
of the Mohoc club, 324. From a countryman to her he very much reſpects, 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, ibid. From R. T. to the Spectator, upon a paſſa ge in 
Milton, 325. From a country gentleman lying under the misfortune of having 


a very tine park, and an only daughter, 326. From Mis. Mary Comfit at 
Mile End Green, ibid. From T. B. complaining of his wite's expenſive 
longings during her pregnancy, ibid. From a married gentleman who is in a 


fair way of being undone by his virtuous lovely wife, 328. From S. P. re- 
commending the patronage of young modeſt men to ſuch as are able to coun- 
tenance and introduce them into the world, 330. From James Diſeipulus, 


complaining of the nearneſs of his father as a great diſcouragement to him 


in the courſe of his ſtudies, ibid. From Jack Lightfoot, containing an 
account of his ſweaters, 332. From three country virtuous virgins, Who 


are ambitious of the characters of very good wives, ibid. From the author 
of the hiſtory of dancing, 334. From a young man complaining of an ill 


_ cuſtom he has obſerved among old men, 336. From Rebecca the diſtreſſed, 


complaining of a club of female rakes, ibid. From ——— with ſome further 
thoughts on education, 337 and 353. From Phylibulus, occalioned by the 


epilogue to the Diſtreſſed Mother, 338. From Philomeides, in anſwer to the 
foregoing letter, 341, From an officer, concerning Syivana's conduct in the 
abſence of her huſband, 342, From Jack Freclove to his miſtreſs, written in 


the perſon of a monkey, 343, To the Spectator from Epicure Mammon, a 
great trencherman, 344. From ——— complaining of an extravagant cuſtom 


among ſome women of taking ſnuff, ibid. From Law Waw Eben Zan Ta- 


detraction, 348. From Hotſpur, with the deſcription of a devotee, 354. From 


 Sophroſunius, complaining of the impudent behaviour of people in the ſtreets, 


ibid, From ——— in behalf of a gentcel drels, 360. From John Shallow, 


who had lately been at a concert of cat-calls, 361. From Tom Pottle, in 
_ commendation of Brooke and Heller, 362. From Will Cymon, with an ac- 
count of the improvements wrought in him by love, and the character of his 
miſtreſs, ibid. From Philip Homebred, upon travel, 364. From Robin 
Bridegroom in Birchin Lane, complaining of a ſet of drums that awakened him 


with their thunder the morning after he was married, ibid. From Altamira, 


a prude, ibid. From ——— with the tranſlation of a Lapland ſong, 366. 
From Conſtantia Comb-Bruth, complaining that her miſtreis gives her cait-off 
cloaths to others, ibid. From Paul Regraud to his friend, on the death of 
Madam de Villacerte, 368. To the Spectator, from - —— on whims and 
humouriſts, 371. From Ralph Belfry, in commendation of Mr, Powell, maſter 
of the motion, 372. From Humphry Transter, on moving a club of pariſh- 
clerks, ibid. From H. K. complaining of the Jawyers ciub, ibid. From 
Michael Gander, on the day-watchman and his goole, 276. From Rachael 
Watchful, on dancing, ibid. From Myrtilla, deſiring the Spcftitor's advice 
in relation to her lover, 380. From J. S. animadverting on perſons beha- 


female 


ladar, emperor of the Mohocs, with a manifeſto, 347. From Mary, againſt 


vioeur at church, ibid. From T. B. on vanity, and the abundance of it in the 


% — — 
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Female ſex, Number 380. From Betty Lemon, who had been preſented with 

a guinea by a Jew, ibid. From the ſexton of St. Bride's on a new charity. 
ſchool of fifty girls, erected in that pariſh, ibid. Fro rom a gentleman | in Den. a 
mark, 393. 


: Lberality, the true baſis of it, N. 346. 


Lillie, Charles, his preſent to the Spectator, N. 3 58. 

Longings in women, the extravagancies of them, N. 226. Y 

Longinus, an obſervation of that critic, N. 339. 

Love, in what manner diſcovered to his miſtreſs by one of Will Honeycomb's a ac. 
1 N. 325. "NE mother of poetry, 377. 


M 


MAY, a month extremely fabjeR to calentures in women, N. 36, 5. Tbe 
Spectator's caution to the female ſex on that account, ibid. e 
Merit, valuable, according to the application of it, N. 340. 
Meſſiah, a ſacred eclogue, N. 378. | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, a continuation of the Spectator's cr iticiim on chat poem, 


N. 327, 333» 339», 345» 351» 357; 363, 3695 The moral of that poem, and 
length of time contained in the action, 369. 


= os the aukward pretenders to it, N. 358. Diſtinguiſhed from chearfulneſs, 


Madel) diſtinguiſhed from ſheepiſtmeſs, N. 373. The definition of it, ibid. 
Wherein it conſiſts, 390. Modeſt aſſurance, what, 373. 


Mohoc, the meaning of that name, N. 324. Several conjeftures concerning the 
Mohocs, 347. 


Monuments raiſed by envy, the moſt glorious, N. 355. 5 
Nlore, Sir Thomas, his gaiety at his death, to what owing) N. 349. 


Mortality, the lover's bill of, N. 377. 


Motion of the gods, wherein i it differs from that of mortals, according to Helio- : 
dorus, N. 369. 


wy} Moluch, Emperor of Morocco, his gi eat intrepidity in his dying moments, 


* 


| Ns ALF, it's muſic highly aelichtful to a man in x love, N. . 


en great enflamers of women's blood, N. 365, 
O. 


. Ob! OUSNES 81 in ben 1 N. 6. 


Orbicilla, her character, N. 390. 
WD . 
pur 1 a deſign of his, N 338. | we 5 | 
Penkethman, the comedian, his many qualifications, N. 370. 


Per ſian children, what learnt by them in their ſchools, N. 337. 


Perſons, imaginary, not proper for an heroic poem, N. 357. 


Perſius the ſatiriſt, the affected obſcurity of his ſtile, N. 379. 


Petronius and Socrates, their chearſi ful behaviour during cheir aſt moments ts ground 5 
ed on different motives, N. 349. . 


Philoſophy, natural, the uſe of it, N. 3933. 
Practice and example, their prevalency on . N. 337. 


Praiſe, why not freely conferred on men till dead, N. 349. 


eee ee them to Achilles in Homes, N. 391. 


The folly and extravagance of our e in green make ſet forms necels | 
ſary, ibid. 


Pride, a chief ſpring of action in moſt men, N. 394. 


Printing encouraged by the politeſt nations in Hawe, N. 367. 


RELIGION. 
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N. 


| RF LIGION, the greateſt incentive to good and worthy actions, Number 3 1 
Reproof, when juſtly deſerved, how we ought to hehave ourielves under it, 
N. 382. 
Ow uſius, the tory of his ſepulchre, N. 379. 


„ 


CANTER Mrs. a great ſnuff-taker, N. 344. 

| Sentry, Captain, receives a letter from Iptwich, giving an account of an en- 
gagement between a French privateer and a little veſſel belonging to that place, 

Ni. 350. His reflection on that action, ibid. 

Sincerity, the advantages of it over diſſimulation and deceit, N. 352. The moſt | 
compendious wiſdom, ibid. | 

Solomon's Song, a paraphraſe on the ſecond chapter, N. 338. 

Spaccia della Beſtia Triompliante, a book ge at an auction for 3ol. N. 389. Some 

account of that book, ibid. 

Spectator, his reflections upon Clarinda's journal, N. 323. Accompanies Sir 

Roger de Coverley to Weſtminſter Abbey, 329. His facrifices to hum: anity, 
355. His behaviour under reproach, and reaſons for not returning an anſwer 
to thoſe who have animadverted on his paper, ibid. His contemplations on 
Good-Friday, 356. The benefits accruing to the public from his ſpeculations, 
367. His papers much ſought for about Chriſtmas by all his neighbours, ibid. 
His compariſon of the world to a ſtage, 370. He accompanies Sir Roger to 
Spring-Garden, 383. His zeal for the Hanover lucceſſion, 384. 

Spenſer, his advice to young ladies under the diſtreſs of nn, Þ N. 390. 

Spirit, an high one a great enemy to candour, N. 382. 

Spring, the pleaſanteſt ſeaſon of the year, N. 339. => 

Spring- Garden, a kind of Mahometan 3 N. 383. 

ann a ſpecies of the NOISE club, N. 322. N 


. | I | 
. RAN 8 MIGRATI ON of fouls allerted by Will Honeycomb, N. 24 3. 
dl Travel, at what time to be undertaken, and the true ends of it, N. 364. 


Tr 'ueby, Widow, her water recommended by Sir. Roger as | good azainſt the ltone | 
and gravel, N. 329. | 


Truth, the everlaſting good effe& it t has even upon a man's fortune and ate 
N. 352. Always conſiſtent with itſelt, ibid. 


v. 1 LL AC E. RF E, Madam de, an account of her death, and the manner of 
; It N. 5. „ . 
W. RIT IN G it d y the art 0 it ak 5 N. 3 


229 . 
Woman, the utmoſt of her character, wherein contained, N. 342: The 
notion ſome women have of virtue and vice, 390. | 


Words, the abuſe of them demonſtrated in ſeveral inſtances, N. 373. 
+ Wald, iy conmueres —_ as uſeful and entertaining, N. 117. 


x, 
AENOPHON, his ſchools of equity, N. 337. 
5 Zollu 8, the pretended critic, had a very long heard, N. 331. 


3 | VOLUME | 
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VOLUME Tuz SIXTH. 


A. 


AE ETUS, his character, Number 422. 


Admiration, a pleaſing motion of the mind, N. 473. 
Affectation, the misfortune of it, N 404. Deferibed, 460. 
Almighty, his power over the 1 imaginaiion, N. 427. Ariſtotle's ſaying ef his 
being, 465. g 
Allegories, like light to a ae N. 4¹.* Eminent writers f. wlty i in them: 

ibid. | 
Alluſions the great art of a writer, N. 421. 


Amazons, their commonwealth, N. 433. How they e their childten, 434. 


Their wars, ibid. They marry their male allies, ibid. 


Americans uſed painting inftead of writing, N. 416. 


Amity between agreeable perſons of different texes dangerous, N. 400. 


Amofret the jilt reclaimed by Philander, N. 401. 


J 


Ann Boleyn s laſt letter to King Henry VIII. N. 397. 
Ancients in the Eaſt, their way of living, N. 415. 
Appearances, things not to be truſted for them, N. 464. 
Applauſe, public, it's pleaſure, N. 442. | 
April, month of, deſcribed, N. 425. 

Arabella, verſes on her ſinging, N. 443- 


= Archite: Are, the ancients perfection in it, N. 415. The gre earneſs of the manner 


how it ſtrikes the fancy, ibid. Of the manner of both ancicnts and moder; 
ibid. The concave and convex figures have the greateſt air, ibid. Every thing 


that pleaſes the imagination in it, is either great, beautiful, or new, ibid. | 
Art, works of, defective to entertain the imagination, N. 414. Keccive great ad- 


vantage from their likeneſs to thoſe of nature, ibid. 


Auguſt and July, months of, dcſcribed, N. 425+ 


B. 


BAB TT. Tower of N. 41s. 


Bacon, Sir Francis, preſcribes his reader a poem or oroſpett; as conducive e 
health, N. 411. What he ſays of the pleaſure of taſte, 447. 


Bankruptcy, the miſery of it, N. 428, 4.56. 


Bar * England, reflection on it, N. 47. 

Baſilius Valentinus, and his ſon, their ſtory, N. 426. 
Baxter, Mr. his laſt words, N. 445. More laſt words, ibid. 
Bayle, Mr. what he ſays of libels, N. 451 

Bear-Garden, a combat there, N. 436. The cheats of f it, 449. 


Beauty heightened by motion, N. 406. 
* of objects, what underſtood by it, N. 412 Nothing Ky it's way more 


directly to the ſoul, ibid. Every ſpecies of lenüble creatures has different no- 
tions of it, ibid. A ſecond kind of it, ibid. | 


5 ee the grievance of them, N. 430. 


Belvidera, a critique on a ſong upon her, N. 25 
Belus, Jupiter, temple of, N. 415 | 
Birds, how affected by colours, N. 412. 


Biat, Lady, her character, N. 457 


Bluemantle, Lady, an account ot hoe: N. 427. 
Buck, Timothy, his anſwer to James Miller's challenge, N. 436. 


E Builconery, cenſured, N. 442. 5 | 
Buſineſs, men of, their error in ſimilitudes, N. 421. Of learning fitteſt for it, 469. 
1 Buſty d Ambelle, a ſtory of Mews N. 467. e 5 


CASAR 


INDEX. | 1241 
E. 

C= SAR Loft his life by neglecting a Roman augur“ s caution, Number 39 Go 

Cz1ia, her character, N. 404. 

Caliſthenes, his character, N. x 

Calumny, the illh effects of it, N. 451. 

Camilla's letter to the Spectator from Venice, N. 443. How applauded there, ibid. 

Carteſian, how he would account for the ideas formed by the fancy, from a lingle 

ae of the memory, N. 417. 

Cato, the reſpect paid him at the Roman wo; N. 446. 

Chamoni's taying of Monimia's misfortunes, N. 395. 

Charity-ſchools to be encouraged, N. TIE 

Charles II. his gaieties, N. 462. | 

Charms, none can ſupply the place of virtue, N. 395. 

Children, their duty to their parents, N. 426. III education of them fatal, 431, 

_ Chineſe laugh at our gardens, and why, N. 414. 

Chloe, the idiot, N. 466. 

Chremylus, his character out of Anne phanes N. 4 | Ds OD 

Cicero, his genius, N. 404. The oracle's advice to him, ibid.. What he ſays 

of ſcandal, 427. Of the Roman gladiators, 436. | 

Clarendon, Earl of, his character of 2 perton of a troubleſome cmiolity, N. 439. | 

Cleanthes, his charger; N. 404. 

Cleopatra, a deſcription of her failing down the Cydnos, N. 400. 

Colours, the eye takes molt delight in them, N. 412. Why the poets borrow 
molt epithets from Res ibid. Only ideas in the mind, 413. Speak all lan- 
guages, 416. 

Comedies, Ingliſh; vicious, N. 446. 

Commonwealth of Amazons, N. 433. | | 

Compaſſion civilizes human nature, N. 367, How to touch it, ibid. 

Company, temper chiefly to be conſidered in the choice of it, N. 424. | 

_ Concave and convex figures in architecture have the greateſt air, and why, N. 475. = 

Confidence, the r of it to the ladies, N. 395. | 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, his adventure with Sukey, N. 410. His good-humour, 
424. 

Converſation an improvement of taſte in . N. 429. F 
Country life, why the poets in love with it, N. 414. What Horace and Virgil 
ſay of it, ibid. Rules for it, 424. | LT Ok 

+ Courage wants other good qualities to ſet it off, N. 422. 

Court and city, their peculiar ways of life and converiation, N. 23. 
Critics, French, friends to one another, N. 409. 

Cuckoldom wakes on the ſtage, N. 446. 

Curioſity, abſurd, an inſtance of it, N. 439. 

Cuſtom, a ſecond nature, N. 437. The effect of i it, ibid. | How to make a good 

uʒſe of it, ibid. Cannot make every thing pleaſing, 455. | 

| Tate and F lavia break off their ; amour very e N. 399. 


D. f 
HacinTuavs, his character, N. 462. | 
Dainty, Mrs. Mary, her memorial from the country infirmas 75 N. 429. . | | 


— 


— 


1 


Damon and Strephon, their amour with G.oriana, N. 42: | 

; Dancing diſplays beauty, N. 466. On the ſage fa aulty, it bid. The advantages of | 

it, ibid. | | OO 

Dangers paſt, why the reflection oſ ibem pleaſes, N. 418. 

Day, the teveral times of it in ſeveral parts of the town, . 454. 

Deluge, Mr. W —n's notion of it reproved, N. 396. 

Defamation, the ſign of an ill heart, N. 427. Papers of that kind a ſcandal to 
the government, 451. To be puniſhed by good miniſters, ibid, 

Denying, ſometimes a virtue, N. 458. — 

Deportment, religious, why fo little appearance of 3 it in England, N. 448. 

Deſeri ptions come ſhort of ſtatuary and painting, N. 416, Pleaſe ſometimes _ 

TS | __ than 


| - 
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Devotion, the nobleſt buildings owing toit, N. 415. 

Dionyſius's ear, what it was, N. 439. 

Diſtracted perſons, the ſight of them the moſt mortifying Gong i in Ong; N. 421. 
| Domeſtic life, reflections concerning it, N. 455. 

Drama, it's firſt original a religious worſhip, N. 405. 


Dream of the ſeaſons, N. 42 5. Of the golden ſcales, 463. 


Drinks the effects it has on modeſty, N. 458. 


: 3 Diek, his e N. 468, 


Emblematical perſons, N. 419. 


Enemies, the benefits that may be received from them, N. 399. | | 
_ Englith naturally modeſt, . N. * 435. Thought proud by ſoreigners, 433 
Enmity, the good fruits of i it, N. 399. 


Follies and defects miſtaken by us in ourſelves for worth, N. 460. 
| 4 ortius, his character, N V. 422, "4 


_ INDEX. 


than the ſight of things, Number 416, The ſame not alike reliſhed by all, ibi&, 
dee. pleaſes in them, 418, What is great, ſurpriſing, and beautiful, more 
table to the imagination than what is little, n or deformed, ibid. 
Deſire, when corrected, N. 400. 
Diana's cruel ſacrifices condemned by an ancient poet, N. 453. 
Diſcourſe in converſation not to be engroffed by one man, N, 428. 
Dogget, how cuckolded on the ſtage, N. 446. 
Doris, Mr. Congreve's character of her, N. 42. 


Diels, the ladies extravagance in it, N. 435. An ill intention in help ſingularity, 
ibid. The Engliſh character to be modeſt in it, ibid, | | 


. 


Editors of the claſſics, their faults, N. 470. 
ducation of children, errors in it, N. 43 r. A letter on that fubjegt, 45 * Gar 
n applied to it, ibid. | | 


Employments, whoever excels in any, worthy of pr af N. 432. 
Emulation, the uſe of i it, N. 432. 


Epictetus's ſaying of ſorrow, N. 397. 


Equeſtrian ladies, who, N. 4 


35. 
Error, his habitation deſcribed, N. 460. How like to Truth, ibid, 
Eſſay on the pleaſures of the imagination, from N. 411, to woes 
Ether, fields of, the pleaſures of ſurveying them, N. 420. 


Ever- -greens of the fair-ſex, N. 395. 


Euphrates river contained in one baſon, N. 41 & 
Exchauge, Royal, deſcribed, N. 84 | 


=O 


| FAIRY writing, N. 419. The pleaſures of imagination that ariſe 3 it, 


ibid. More difficult than any other, and why, ibid. The Engl 1 he belt | 
poets of this ſort, ibid. 


Faith, the benefit of it, N. 459. The means of confirming it, 46 5. 


Fame a follower of merit, N. 426. T he palace of, deſcribed, 4.39. Courts com- 
par ed to it, ibid. | 

Familiarities indecent in ſociety, N. 3 

Fancy, all it's images enter by the ſight, N. 411. 


Fafhion, a deſcription of it, N. 460. 


Father, the affection of one for a daughter, N. 449. 
Flavilla, ſpoiled by a marriage, N. 437. N 


Faults, ſeeret, how to find them out, N. 399. 
Fear, paſſion of, treated, N. 471. 


Feeling not ſo perfect a ſenſe as ſight, N. 411. 


Fiction, the advantage the writers have in it to pleaſe the imagination, N. 419. 


What other writers pleaſe in it, 420. 
Fidelia, her duty to her father, N. 449. 
Final cauſes of delight, in objects, N. 413. Lie bare, and 4 181 ibid. 
Flattery deſcribed, N. 460. | 
Flavia's character and amour with Cynthio, N. 398. 
Flora, an attendant on the ſpring, N. 425. | 


Fortunatus 


INDEX, | 3 


Fortune the trader, his character, Number 443. 


Freart, Monſieur, what he ſays of the manner of both ancients and moderns i in 
architecture, N. 415. 

French, their levity, N. 435. 

Friends kind to our faults, N. 399 · | 


G. 


GARDE! NING, errors in it, N. 414. - Why the Enelif ikea not ſo 
Y entertaining to the fancy, as thoſe in France and Italy, Ibid. Obſervations 
concerning it's improvement both for benefit and 888 ibid. 2 to 


education, 4-55. 
Georgics, Virgil's, the beauty of their ſubjects, N. 417. 
Gelture, good in oratory, N. 407. | 
Ghoſts, what they ſay ſhould be a little diſcoloured, N. 419. The deſcription 


of them pleaſing to the fancy, ibid. Why we incline to believe them, ibid. Not 
a village in England formerly without one, ibid. Shakeſpeare”: s the beſt, . | 


Gladiators of Rome, what Cicero ſays of them, N. 4 36. 

Gloriana, the deſign upon her, N. 423. 

Goats milk, the effect it had on a man bred with 1 it, N. 408. 

Good ſenſe and good nature always go together, N. 437. 

Grace at meals practiſed by the Pagans, N. 458. 

Grandeur and minuteneſs, the extremes pleaſing to the fancy, N 420. 


Gratitude, the moſt pleaſing exerciſe of the mind, N. 453. A divine poem upon | 


it, ibid. 


| Greatneſs of objects, what underſtood by it, in the pleaſures of the imagination, 
N. 4, . 5 

Green- ickneds, Sabina Rentfr ee's letter about it, N. 431. 

e of the fair- ſex, the — ny” N. 449 · 


HA LE is ele one on looking upon Vorick ' $ Kull, N. 404. | 
Harlot, a deſcription of one out of the Proverbs, N. 410. 


Health, the pleaſures of the fancy more conducive to it than thoſe of the under- | 


ftanding, N. 4117. 

Heaven and Hell, the notion of, be to the light of nature; N. 447+ 
Heavens, verſes on the glory of them, N. 465. 

Hebrew idioms run into Engliſh, N. 405. 

Heſiod's ſaying of a virtuous life, N. 447. 


Hiſtorian, his moſt agreeable talent, N. 420. How hiſtory pleaſes the nagina- | 


tion, ibid. Deſcriptions of battles in it ſcarce ever underſtcod, 428. 
Hockley in the Hole gladiators, N. 436. 


Homer's deſcriptions charm more than Ariſtotle's reaſoning, N. «411 45 Compared | 


with Virgil, 417. When he is in his province, ibid, 
Honeſtus the trader, his character, N. 443. 
Honeycomb, Will, his adventure with Sukey, N. $19. 
Hope, paſſion of, treated, N. 471. 
Horace takes fire at every hint of the Iliad and Odyſſey, N. 477. | 
_ Hotſpur, Jeffrey, Eſq. his petition from the country in hrmarys: k N. 429. 
Human nature the belt ſtudy, N. 408. 
Humour. good, the beſt companion in the country, N. 424. | 
Huſh, Peter, his character, N. 457. | 


Hymn, David's paſtoral one on Providence, N. 441. On Gratitude, 453+ On 


the Glories of the Heaven and Earth, 465. 
| teen various kinds of 1 it, N. 399. To be meſerred to open impiety, 258.5 
1 
| JDEAS, how a eie ſet of them hang together, N. 416, 
Idiot, the ſtory of one by Dr. Plot, N. 447. | 
Idle and i innocent, few know how to be ſo, N. 412, 
Int, a penitent one, N, 40. . Tiiad 
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Thad, the reading of it like travelling through a country uninhabited, Number 417. 

Imaginary beings i in poetry, N. 419. | 

Inſtances in Ovid, Virgil, and Milton, vi. 

Imagination, it's ple aſures in ſome reſpects equal to thoſe of the eaderftanding, i in 
ſome preferable, N. 411. Their extent, ibid. The advantages of them ibid. 
What is meant by them, ibid. Two kinds of them, ibid. Awaken the fa- 
culties of the mind, without fatiguing or perplexing it, ibid. More conducive 
to health than thoſe of the underſtanding, ibid. Raiſed by other ſenſes as well 
as the ſight, 412. The cauſe cf them not to be aſſigned, 413, Works of art 

not o perfes t as thoſe of nature to entertain the imagination, 414. The 
ſecondary pleaſures of the fancy, 416. The power of it, ibid. Whence it's 

| ſecondary pleaſures proceed, ibid. Of a wider and more univerſal nature than 
thoſe it has when joined with ſight, 418. How poetry contributes to it's plea- 
fures, 419. How hiſtorians, philoſophers, and other writers, 420, 421. lie 
delight it takes in enlarging itſelf by degrees, as in the ſurvey of the earth, and 
the univerſe, ibid. And when it works from great things to little, ibid. 
Where it falls ſhort of the underſtanding, ibid. How affected by fimil:tudes, 
421. As liable to pain as pleaſure, How much of enther it is capable of, ibid. 
The power of the Almighty over it, ibid. 

Imagining, the art of it in general, N. 421. | 

Impertinent and trifl:ng perſons, their triumph, N. 432. 

Impudence miſtaken for wit, N. 443. N 
Foflmiary, one for good-humour, N. 429, 437, 440. A farther account out cf 
the country, ibid. 5 23 . 

Ingoltſon, Charles, of Barbican, his cores, N. 
Invitation, the Spectator's, to all artificers as wel as philoſophers to aſſiſt kim, 
N. 428, 442. A general one, ibid. 

Jolly, Frank, Eſq. his memoria] from the country Amer, N. 429 

Iras, her character, N. 404. 

Irony, who deal in it, N. 438. 

July and Auguſt, mon'hs of, deſcribed, N. 1 8 | 

June, month of, deſcribed, N. 425. | 


Mn EDGE of one's ſelf, rules for it, N. 359. 


w 


Lb SKIP, a pretty one, N. 474. 
Language. heentious, the brutality of it, N. 490. 

Eanguages, European, cold to the Oriental, N. 495. 
Lapland ode tranſlated, N. 406. 
Latimer, the mar tyr, his behaviour at a a ee with the papiſts, N. 46 65 
Law. ſuits, the miſery of them, N. 456. 
Leaf, green, ſwarms with millions of animals, N. 420. 

Learning, men of, who take to buſineſs, beſt fit for it, N. 469. 

N from Cynthio to Flavia, and their anſwers to the hs off their amour, 
FE 398. 8 
Lanes From Qrieen Ann Boleyne to Henry VIII. N. 357 From a bankrup! 0 
mais friend, 456. The auſwer, ibid. From Lazarus Hopef al to Baſil Plenty, 472» 
Letters to the Spectator. From Peter de Quir, of St. John's College in Cam- 
dridge, N. 396. From a penitent jilt, 401. From a lady importuned by her 
mother to be unfaithful to her huſband, 402, From a married man who out of 
. jealouſy obſtructed the marriage of a lady to whom he was guardian, ibid. 
From a lady whoſe lover would have abuſed her -pathon for him, ibid. From a 
_ young uncle on the diſobedience of his elder nephews and nieces, ibid. About 

a city and country life, 406; with a tranſlation of a Lapland ode, ibid. On 
the paſſions, 408. Concerning Gloriana, 423. Of good-humour, 424- 'Qt-- 
the country infirmary, 429. Of common beggars, 430. Of charity-ſchools, 

ibid. The freedoms of married men and women, ibid. From Richar 3 ga 
a abn. 
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Sabina Rentfree, Number 431. About prejudice and emulation, 432. Naked 


ſhoulders, 437. A country ſociety and infirmary, ibid. From Camilla, 443. 


From an Exchange man, ibid. About buffoonery, ibid. From Ephraim 


Weed, 459. From a projector for news, 452, 457. About education, 455. 
From one who had married a ſcold, ibid. From Pill Garlick, ibid. About 
the uſe and abuſe of fimilies, ibid. Salutations at churches, 460; with a 


tranſlation of the 114th Pſalm, 461. About the advance on the paper for the 


ſtamps, ibid. About King Charles the Second's gaieties, 462. About danc- 


ing, 466. About ſight, 472. About panegy rical ſatires on our ſelves, 473. 
From Timothy Stanza, ibid. TO Bob Short, ibid. | 


Libels, a ſevere baw aga inſt n I 45. Thoſe that write or read them ex- 


communicated, ibid. 

Light and colours only ideas in the mind, 413. 

Livy, in what he excels all other hiſtorians, N. 409, 420. 

Loller, Lady Lydia, her memorial from the bre intirmary, N. 422. 

London, the differences of the manners and pol itics of one part from the other, 
N. 403. | | 

M AN, the middle link between angels and brutes, N. 408. 

ſidered in himſelf, 44x. The FRE he owes his Creator, ibid. 

Manilius his character, N. 467. 

March, month of, deſcribed, N. 42 5. 

Mariamne, the firſt dancer, N. 466. 

Mars, an aitendant on the ſpring, N. 42 5. 

Martial, an epigram of his on a grave man's being at a kwd play, N. 466. 

Machiavel, his obſervation on the wile jealouly of {tates, N. 408. 

Matter, the leaſt particle of it contains an un 1exhautted fund, N. 320. 
May, month of, dangerous to the ladies, N. 39 5. Deſc: ibed, 425. 


Meanwell, Thomas, his letters about the tr cedoms of married men and women, | 


N. 430. | 
Memory, how niproved by the ideas of the | imagination, N. 417. 
Merchant, the worth and importance of his character, N. 428. 
Mercy, whoever wants it has a taſte of no enjoyment, N. 456. 
Metamorphoſes, Ovid's, like enchanted ground, N. 417+ 
Metaphor, when noble, caſts a glory round it, N, 421. 
Miller, James, his challenge to Timothy Buck, N, 4.36. 


Milton, his vaſt genius, N. 417. His poem of 11 Penicrofo, 425. His deſcriy- 


tion of the archangel and the evil ſpirit's addreſling themſelves tor the combat, | 


463. 
Mimickry, art of, why we delight in it, N. 416. 
Miniſter, a watchful one deſcribed, N. 439. 
Mizutius, his character, N. 422. 


Modeſty, falſe, the danger of it, N. 458. D Ringuiſh, d fi om the true, wid. 


Monſters, novelty beſtows charms on them, N. 412. Inca; pable of propagations 


413. What gives ſatisfactton in the fight of them, * 


Money; the Spectator propoſes it as a theſis, N 442 1 he power of 1 it, 450. 
Ihe ſove of it very co:nmendable, ibid. | 

; Morality, the benefits of it, N. 459 · Strengthens faiths 465. 

Moule- Alley doctor, N. 444. | 


Muſic, church, of the improvement of it, N. 405. It may raiſe confuſed rotions 
5 things in the fancy, 416. 


0 N. 
NAKED ſhouldered, N. 437. 


Names of authors to be put to their works, the hardſhips and inconveniencies 


of it, N. 451. 


Nature, a man's beſt guide, N. 404, The moſt uſeful object of human reaſon, 
mains gon Her works more perfect than thoſe of art to delight the fancy, 414. 


et the more pleaſant the more FP reſemble . ibid. More grand and 
auguſt than thole of fat, ibid. 


Neceſſary . 


What he! is; con- 
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Neceſſary cauſe of our being pleaſed with what is great, new, and beautiful, 

Number 413. 

w or uncommon, why every thing that is ſo raiſes a pleaſure in the imagination, 
N. 411. What underſtood by the term with reſpect to objects, 412. Improves 
what is great and heautiful, ibid. Why a ſecret pleaſure annexed to it's idea, 
413. Every thing ſo that pleaſes in architecture, 41 5. 


News, how the Englith thirſt after it, N. 452. Project for a topply of it, ibid. 


Of whiſpers, 457. 


| Nicodemuncio's letter to Olivia, N. 433. 
Nicolini, his perfection of muſic, N. 405. 


Night-walk in the country, N. 425. 
November, month . deſeribed, N. 42 3. 


>. 


0 DE, Laplanker't s, to his miſtreſs, N. 4 


Opinion, popular, deſcribed, N. 6g 


| Oktentation, one of the inhabitants of the paradiſe of Wi N. 460. 


Otway, his admirable deſcription of the miſeries of law-ſuits, N. 456. 


Ovid, in what he excels, N. 417. His deſcription of the palace of Fame, 439» | 


io 


PAMPHLETS, A deteſtable, N. 451. 


Pantheon at Rome, how it ſtrikes the 1 anon at the firſt entrance, N. 415. 


Paradiſe of fools, N. 460. 
Paradiſe Loſt, Milton's, it's fine image, N. 417. 


Parents, their care due to their children, N. 426. 


Party not to be followed with innocence, N. 399- 
Party prejudices in England, N. 432. | Hh 
| Paſſions treated of, N. 408. What moves them in deſcriptions moſt pleating, 


418. In all men, but appear not in all, ibid. Of hope and fear, 2725: 
Paſſionate people, their faults, N. 438. Nat. Lee 5 deffription of 1 it, this. 


Peeviſn fellow deſcrived, N. 438. 
Penſeroſo, poem of, by Milton, N. 42 5. 
_ Perſecution in religious matters immoral, N. 459. 


Perſian ſoldier, reproved for railing againſt an enemy, N. 427. 


Phidias, his propoſal of a prodigious ſtatue of Alexander, N. 415. 
Phocion's ſaying of a vain promiſer, N. 448. 1 85 


Philopater's letter about his daughter's dancing, N. 466. 


Philips, Mr. paſtoral verſes of his, N. 400. 


Philoſophy, new, the authors of it gratify and enlarge the 1 imagination, N. 420. 
Picture, not ſo natural a * as a ſtatue, N. 416. What pleaſes 1 i 


one, 418. 


Pindar's ſaying of Theron, N. 467. 


Pity is love ſoftened by ſorrow, N. 397. That and terror r leading paſſions in 
poetry, 418. 


Places of truſt, who moſt fit for them, N. 469. Why courted by menof generous 5 


principles, ibid. 


Planets, to ſurvey them fills us with aſtoniſhment, N. . 
Pleaſant fellows to be avoided, N. 462. 


Pleaſantry in converſation, the faults it covers, N. 462. 


Poems, ſeveral preſerved for their ſimilies, N. 421. = 
Poetry has the whole circle of nature for it's proving, N. 419. : | 
Poets, the pains they ſhould take to form the imagination, N. 417. Should mend 
nature, and add to her beauties, 448. How much they are at liberty in it, ibid. 


Polite imagination let into a great many pleaſures the vulgar are not capable «| Re 


N. 411. 


Politics of St, James' s Coffee-houſe, on the report of the French king's death, 


N. 403. Of Giles's, ibid. Of Jenny Man's, ibid. Of Will's, ibid. The Tem- 
ple, ibid. Fiſh-ſtreet, ibid. Cheapſide, ibid. Garraway' 55 ibid. | 
Poor, the ſcandalous appearance of them, N, $307” + 


| Poverty, 
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Poverty the loſs of merit, Number 464. 

Praiſe, the love of it deeply fixed in men's mind, N. 467. 

Precipice, diſtant, why it's proſpect pleaſes, N. 418. | 

Prejudice, a letter about it as it reſpects parties in 1 N. 432. 

Promiſes, negle& of, through frivolous falſhood, N. 448. 

Promiſers condemned, N. 448. 

Proſpect, a beautiful one delights the ſoul as much as a demonſtration, N. 412, 


Wide ones pleaſing to the fancy, ibid. Enlivened by nothing ſo much as rivers | 


and falls of water, 412. That of hills and vallies ſoon tires, ibid, 
Proverbs, the 7th chapter of, turned into verſe, N. 410. 
Pſalm the 114th tranſlated, N. 461. | 
Pſalmiſt, againſt hypocriſy, N. 399. Of Providence, 441. 
| Punning, whoſe privilege, N. 396. A pun of thought, 454. 
Pyramids of Egypt, N. 415. 
1 his prevents about the choice of a courſe of life, N. 447. 


Q 
UACK- bill, N. 144. Doctors, the cheats of b this; 


| Quakers, project of an act to marry them to the olive beauties, N. 396. 
| QF; Peter de, his letter to the Spectator about . N. 396. | 


| - 0 
3 RAILLE RY i in 1 the abſurdity of it, N. 422. 


Rainbow, the figure of one contributes to it's magnificence, as much as the 
colours to it's beauty, N. 415. 


5 Ramble, from Richmond by water to Lende, and about 1 it, * the spektater, 1155 


. 
. Raphael, the excellence Xx his pictures, N. 467. 5 | 
Read, Sir William, his operations on the eyes, N. 472. 


| Reaſon the pilot of the e N. . A pretty nice proportion between that 


and paſſion, ibid. 
Religion conſidered, N. 459. 

KRenatus Valentinus, his father 4 1 their ſtory, N. 426. 
Rentfree, Sabina, her letter about the green hekneſs, N, 4317. 
Retirement, a dream of it, N. 425. 

Rhubarb, John, Eq. his memorial from the country infrmary, N. 45 * 
| Riches corrupt men's morals, N. 464. | 
Rich men, their defects overlooked, N. 464. 

Ridicule put to a good uſe, N. 445. | | 

Riding-dreſs of ladies, the extravagance of it, N. 435% 

Robin, the porter at Will's Coffee-houſe, his e N. 55. 

Ruſticity ſhocking, N. 400. 
: Ruſty, ann, his letter to the SpeRator, N. 449. 


55 8. 
QALLUST, 1 his excellence, N. 40. 


Salutations in churches cenſured, N. 460. 


Satires, the Engliſh, ribaldry and Billinglgate, x. 451. Panegyricals on ourſelves, 


473. 

Scales, golden, a dream of them, N. 463. 
Scandal, to whom moſt pleaſing, N. 426. How monſtrous it renders us, 45% 
Scott, Dr. his Chrittian life, it's merit, N. 447- | 
Scotch, a ſaying of theirs, N. 463. 
Scribblers againſt the Spectator, why neglected by him, N. 44 5. 

Seaſons, a dream of them, N. 425. 
Sidney, verſes on his modeſty, N. 400. 
Self- conceit, one of the inhabitants of the paradiſe. of fools N, 460. | 


Semanthe, her character, N. 404. 


gemiramis, her prodigious works and power, N. 415. 
| N the match · maker, N. 437» 


« | > T. September, 
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September, month of, deſcribed, Nawber 425. 
Sexes, amity between agreeable perſons of heren, dangerous, N. 408 


400. The 
advantages of it to each, 433. | | 
Shakeſpeare excels all other writers in his ghoſts, N. 419. 
Sherlock, Dr. improved the notion of heaven and hell, N. 447. 
Sight, the moſt perfect ſenſe, N. 411. The pleaſures of the —— ariſe ori- 
ginally from it, ibid. Furniſhes it with ideas, ibid. 
Silk- worm, a character of one, N. 454. 


| Similitudes, eminent writers faulty in them, N. 42 1. The preſervation of ſeveral h 


poems, ibid. An ill one in a 3 455 


Sippet, Jack, his character, N. 448. 


Bnarlers, N. 438. 

Socrates, why the oracle pronounced lie the wiſeſt of men, N. 48. 

Song wt with notes, N. 470. 
3 


Soul, it's happmels the contemplation of God, N. 413. State ah it after ſeparation, 
ibid. 


Sounds, how i improper for deſcription, N. 416. | 
| Spectator, his invitation to all ſorts of people to aſſiſt kin, N. 442. About the 


ſtamps, 44.5. Guardian of the fair-ſex, 449. His advertiſements, 46. About 


the price of his paper, ibid. Put into the golden ſcales, 463. A ſort of news, 
letter, 468. | 


Spenſer, his whole creation of ſhadowy perſons, N. 419. 


Spirits, ſeyeral ſpecies in the world beſides ourſelves, ibid, 


Spring, a deſcription of it, N. 423, His attendants, ibid. 
Spies, not to be truſted, N. 439. Deſpiſed by great men, ibid, 
Stamps, how fatal to weekly hiſtorians, N. 445. 


Stars, fixed, how their immenſity and magnificence confound us, N. 420. 
Statuary, the moſt natural repreſentation, N. 416. 
Stint, Jack, and Will Trap, their adventure, N. 448. 
Stoics diſcarded all paſſions, N. 397. | 
Sudden, Thomas, Eſq. his memorial from the country 6s N. 429- 
Sukey's adventure with Will Honeycomb and Sir Roger de Coverley, N « 410. 
Sun riſing and ſetting, the moſt glorious ſhew in nature, N. 412. 8 


Symmetry of objects, how it ſtrikes, N. 411. 


| Er the 8 his character, N. 438. : 


T. 


1 T A LE-bearers exnfured, N. 439- 


Taſte of writing, what it is, and how I it may be acquired, N. 409. The 


perfection of a man's as a ſenſe, ibid. Dehned, ibid, - Chas of the Engliſh, 8 
ibid. 5 | 


Terror and a7 why thoſe paſſions pleaſe, N. 418. 


Thames, it's banks, and the boats on it deſcribed, N. 754. 


Theognis, a beautiful ſaying of his, N. 464. 


Thimbleton, Ralph, his letter to the Spectator, N. 432. 


Thoughts, of the higheſt importance to ſift them, N. 399. 


Tillotſon, Archbiſhop, improved the notion of heaven 100 hell, N. 447. | 


Torture, why the deſcription of it pleaſes, and not the proſpect, N. 41 8. 
Tranſmigration of ſouls, how believed by the ancients, N. 408. | 


Trap, Mr. his letter to Mr. Stint, N. 448. 


Trees, more beautiful in all their luxuriancy than when cut and crimmed, N. 414. . 
i Trimming, the bpeSator unjuſtly accuſed of it, N. 45. 


V. 


| V AINLOVES, the family of, N. 454. 


Valentinus, Baſilius, and Alexandrinus, their Rory, N. 446, 
Valerio, his character, N. 404. 
Valetudinarians in chaſtity, N 395. 


Vanity, the paradiſe of fools, N. 466. A viſion of her and hor attendants, ibids 


ane of men 8 actions proceeds from the Fe, x. 403. © 1 
| | | enW5s | 
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Venus; the charming figure ſhe makes in the firſt ZEneid, Number 417. An at- 5 
tendant on the ſpring, 425. 


Vertumnus an attendant on the foring, ibid. 
Viner, Sir Robert, his familiarity with King Charles IT. N. 462, 


Virgil, his genius, N. 404. Compared with Homer, 417. When he is beſt 
pleaſed, ibid; 


Virtues, ſuppoled ones not to be relied on, N. 399. 

Underſtanding, wherein more perfect than the imagination, N. 420. Reaſons | 
for it, ibid. Should maſter the paſſions, 438. | 1 

| 9 how pleaſing the contemplation of it, N. 420. 


W. 


WAL L, the orodipibus one of China, N. 415. 
55 Wars, the late, made us fo greedy of news, N. 452. 

Wealthy men fix the character of perſons to their circumſtances, N. 469. 
Weed, Ephraim, his letter to the Spectator about his marriages —_ eſtates N. * 
Whiſpering- place, Dionyſius the tyrant's, N. 439. 

Whiſperers, political, N. 457. 

Wig, long one, the eloquence of the bar, N. * | 

Wit, falſe, why it ſometimes pleaſes, N. 416. othing without judgment, 422, 

Witchcraft generally believed by our foretathers, N. 419. | 

Women have always deſigns upon men, N. 433. 


Words, the pleaſures proceeding to the imagination from the ideas raiſed by 
them, N. 416. 


Writer, how to perfe& his imagination, N, 417. Who among — ancient poets | 
wag this * ibid. | ; 


= 
v. ou T U, instructions to them to 1561 harlots, N. 41 o. 
0 E AL, intemperate, criminal, N. 399. 


6 ; 
KA IVES IM Bs Woo 33 2 r 8 


VOLUME Txt SEVENTH, 


T1 0 N, aneceſfary huvtiication in an orator, Number 341. Tully's 
obſervations on actions adapted to the Britiſh theatre, ibid. Sr OL 
Actor, abſent, who ſo called by Theophraſtus, N. 541. 
Advice uſually received with reluctance, N. 512. 
Afflictions, how to be alleviated, N. 501. | 
Allegories: the reception the SpeRtator” 8 allegorical writings met with from the 
public, N. 501. 
Anatomy; the Spectator' 5 ſpeculations on it, N. 543. 
Arm, the, called by Tully the orator's weapon, N. 541. 
Art, the deſign of it, N. 541. 


6 2 
Audience, the groſs of an audience of whom compoſed, N. goz. The vs. f 
taſte of our Engliſh audiences, ibid. REED | 4 
Auguſtus, his reproof to the Roman bachelors, N. 528. 49 
| 3 their 9 ſettled according to the bulk of their works, N. 529. 74 


B. 


| BA N, Sir Francis, his extraordinary Ls and * N. 554. | 


Bamboo (Benjamin) the philoſopbical ufe he reſolves to make of a ſhrew of n 
* N. 482. 


— Baur, 


Dreams, in what manner conſidered by the Spec 
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Beauty, the force of it, Nombir 510. 
Beings, the ſcale of beings conſidered by the Spectator, N. 519. 
Biting, a kind of mongrel wit deſcribed and exploded by the Spectator, N. $04. 
Biton and Clitobus, their ſtory related, and applied by the Spectator, N. 483. 
Body, human, the work of a tranſcendently wite and powerful bei ng, N. 543. 
E. | 
0 * LAMITIES not to be diſtinguiſhed from bleſſings, N. 43. 
Campbell, Mr. the dumb fortune: teller, an extraordinary perſon, N. 474. 
Cato, the "grounds for his belief of the immortality of the foul, N. 537. 
Celibacy, the great evil of the nation, N. $28. 
_ Chaſtity of renown, what, N. 480. | 
Children, a multitude of them one of the bleſioge of the married Rate, N. 500. 
Cicero, the great Roman orator, his extr aordinary ſuperſtition, N. 50 5 3 5 and de- 
fire of glory, 554. 
Clarendon, Lord, a reflection of that hiſtorian' 8, N. 485. 
Clubs, the ian ntzon and vic of them, N. 474. *** 
Coffee - houſe debates ſeldom regular or method! ical, N. 476. Coffee-houſe liars, 
© two ſorts of them, 521. 5 Io | 
Comfort an attendant on patience, N. 501. 
Contemplation, the way to the mountain of the Muſes, N. $34. 
Cot-queans deſcribed by a lady, who has one for her huſband, N. 482. | 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, an account of bis death brought to the  Spectator's 8 club, 
N. 517. His legacies, ibid. | 
 Conntry-life, a ſcheme of it, N. 474. 
POP ANDY A * commended by the SpeAator N. 502. 
| D. | | e 
Da P PERWIT, Tow; his opinion of matrimony; N. 482, Recommended 
= by Will Honeycomb to fueceed him in the Spectator's club, 530. : 
Diagoras the atheiſt, his behaviour to the Athenians in a form, N. 483. 
Dionyſius, a club-tyrant, N. $08. | 
Dogget, the comedian, for what commended 4 the Spectator, N X Foz. 8 
ator, N. 487. The folly of laving 
any ſtreſs upon, or drawing conſequences from our dreams, 353. The multitude 


of dreams lent to the Spectator, 524. 
| Dry, Will, a man of a clear head, but few words, N. 476. 


* 
ö Eu MBELLIS HERS, what perſons ſo called, N. . 
Epictetus the philoſopher, his advice to dreamers, N. 524. 


Epiſtles recommendatory, the injuſtice and abſurdity of molt of them; N. 493 
Ov 5, wherein differing from methodical diſcourſes, N. 476. | 


— 


| _ A BLE 8, the great uſefulneſs and antiquity of 1 N. „„ 
Fairs for buying and ſelling of women We among the Perſians, N. 5117 
Fancy the daughter of Liberty, . | 
Fatluons, the v anity of them, wherein beneficial, N. 478. A. repoſitory pr opoſed | 
to be built for them, ibid. The balance of faſhions leans on the fide of F rance, 
ibid. The evil influence of faſhion on the married ſtate, N. 490. 
Faſhionable lociety, a board of directors of the, propoſed, with the requiſite qua- 
liti ations of the members, N. 478. | | | 
Fools naturally miſchievous, N. 485. 12 5 | 
Flankair, Charles, a powerful and tucceſsful ſpeaker, N. 484. 
Freeport, S r Andrew, his reſolution to retire from buſinels, N. 549- 
French much addicted te grimace, N. 481. 
Friendſhip, a neceſſary. ingredient in the married ſtate, N, 499. Preferred by 
Spenler to love and natural affection, ibid. 


GARDEN: 


INDEX, 1253 


G. 


GARDEN, the innocent delights of one, Number 477, What part of the 

| garden at Kenſington is molt to be admired, ibid. In what manner garden- 
ing may be compared to poetry, ibid. 

Gladneſs of heart to be moderated and reſtrained, but not baniſhed by virtue, 
N. 4 

God, 4 inſtance of his exuberant trans and mercy, N. 519. A being of 

infinite perfections, 513. 


H. 


| [JARRIS, Mr. the organ-builder, his propoſal, N. 552. 
| Heads, never the wiſer for being bald, N. 497. | 
Heraclitus, a remarkable ſaying of his, N. 487. 
Herodotus, wherein condemned by the Spectator, N. 483. | 
Hobſon, Tobias, the Cambridge-carrier, the firſt man in England who let out 
hackney-hories, N. 509. His e in his employment, and the ſucceſs of 
it, ibid. 
Honeycomb, Will, reſolved not to marry without the advice of his friends, N. 475. 
His tranſlation Fatih the French of an epigram, written by Martial in honour 
of the beauty of his wife Cleopatra, N. 490. His letters to the Spectator, 
N. 499, 511. Marries a country girl, 530. : 
Hope, the folly #3 it when miſemployed on temporal objects, N. 535. Inftanced ; 
in the fable of Alnaſchar the Perſian glaſs-man, ibid. | | 
Horace, his recommendatory letter to Claudius Nero in behalf of his friend Sep= 
timius, N. 493. 
Humanity not regarded by the 150 gentlemen of the age, N. 520. 
Huſband, a fond one deſcribed, N. 479. 
| e a e deity, N. 330. 
Ew . conſidered by hs Spedtator, in celation to their number, diſperſion, 
and adherence to their religion, N. 495 And the reaſons aſſigned for it, 
ibid. The veneration paid by them to the name of God, 1 
Independent miniſter, the behaviour of one at his examination of a ſcholar, whe 
was in election to be admitted into a college of which he was governor, * 494 
Ingratitude, a vice inſeparable from a lulttul mind, N. 491. 1 5 
Inſtinct, the ſeveral degrees of it in ſeveral different animals, N, 519. 5 
. Invention, the molt painful action of the mind, N. 487. by 
Jultice, to be eſteemed as the firit quality 1 in one who is in a poſt of power and - 
"SP N. 479. 


Lis 


T AUGHTER, 1 diſtinguiſhing faculty i in man, N. 494 1 highly 


neceſſary to a man of fortune, N. 506. | 
Leo X. a great lover of buftoons and coxcombs, N. 497. In what manner re- 
proved for it by a prieſt, ibid. 

Letters to the Spectator. From J. R. 5 of bis neighbours, and the 
turn of their converſation in the country, N. 474. From Dulcibella Thank 
ley, who wants a direction to Mer. Camp! ell, the dumb fortune- teller. ibid. 
From B. D. deſiring the Spectator's advice in a weighty affair, 476. From 
C containing a deſcription of his garden, 477. From A. B. with a diſ- 
ſertation on faſhions, and a propoſal for a building for the uſe of them, 478. 
From Monſieur Chezluy to Pharamond, 489. To the SpeCtator from | 
a clerk to a lawyer, ibid. From ——— being a lady married to a Cot-quean, 
482, From — with a > yp on inodeſty, 484. From con- 
taining reflections on the powerful effeéts of trifles, and trifling perſons, 485. 
From a handſome black man, two pair of ttai:s in the Paper Buildings in the 
Temple, who rivals a handſome fair man up one pair of ſtairs in the ſame build- 
ing, 485, From Robin Shorter, with a poſtſcript, ibid. From ——— with 
an account of the unmarried hen- pecked, and a vindication of the married, 
| | Number 


to the ſame, ibid. From | 
524. From Pliny to his wife's aunt Hiſpulla, 525. From Moſes Greenbag 
to the Spectator, with a farther account of ſome gentlemen brothers of the 
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Number 486. From with an epigram on the Spectator by Mr. Tate, 482. 


From with ſome reflections on the ocean, conſidered both in a calm 


and a ftorm, and a divine ode on that occaſion, 489. From Matilda Mohair, 
at Tunbridge, complaining of the diſregard ſhe meets with, on account of her 
ſtrict virtue, from the men, he take more notice of the romps and coquettes 
than the rigids, 492. From T. B. complaining of the behaviour of ſome fa. 


. thers towards their eldeſt ſons, 496. From Rachael Shoeſtring, Sarah Trice; 


an humble ſervant unknown, and Alice Bluegarter, in anſwer to that from 
Matilda Mohair, who is with child, and has crooked legs, ibid. From Moſes 
Greenbag, the lawyer, giving an account of ſome new brothers of the whip, 
who have chambers in the Temple, 498. From Will Honeycomb, with his 


dream, intended for a Spectator, 499. From Philogamus in commendation of 


the married ſtate, coo, From Ralph Wonder, complaining of the behaviour 


of an unknown lady at the pariſh-church near the Bridge, 503. From Titus 
Trophonius, an interpreter of dreams, 505. From 


complaining of the 
oppreſſion and injuſtice obſerved in the rules of all clubs and meetings, 503, 
From Hezekiah Thrift, containing a diſcourſe on trade, 50g. From Will Ho- 


neycomb, occaſioned by two ſtories he had met with relating to a ſale of women 


in Perſia and China, 511. From the SpeRaior's clergyman, being a thought 


in ſickneſs, 513. From — with a viſion of Parnaſſus, 514. From ——— 


with two incloſed, one from a celebrated town coquette to her friend new! 


married in the country, and her friend's anſwer, 515. From Ed. Biſcuit, Sir 


Roger de Coverley's butler, with an account of his maſter's death, 517. From 


widower, with ſome thoughts on a man's behaviour in that condition, 520. 


From ——— a great enemy to public report, 521. From T. W. a man of 


prudence, to his miſtreſs, 552. To the Spectator, from B. T. a ſincere lover, 
— dated from Glaſgow in Scotland, with a viſion, 


hip, 526. From Philagnotes, giving an account of the ill effects of the viſit 


- 


he paid to a female married relation, 527. From = who had made his 


miſtreſs a preſent of a fan, with a copy of verſes on that occaſion, ibid. From 


Rachael Welladay, a virgin of twenty-three, with a heavy complaint againſt 
the men, 528. From Will Honeycomb, lately married to a country girl, who 

has no portion, but a great deal of virtue, 530. From Mr. Pope, on the verſes 
ſpoken by the Emperor Adrian upon his death bed, 532. From Duſtereraſtus, 


' whoſe parents will not let him chuſe a wife for himſelf, 533. From Penance 


London, Mr. the gardener, an heroic poet, N. 477. 


Cruel, complaining of the behaviour of perſons who travelled with her in a 
#age-coach out of Eſſex to London, ibid. From Sharlot Wealthy, ſetting _ 
forth the hard caſe of ſuch women as are beauties and fortunes, 534. From 


Abraham Dapperwit, with the Spectator's anſwer, ibid. From Jeremy Com- 


Kt, a grocer, who is in hopes of growing rich by lofing his cuſtomers, ibid. 
From C. B. recommending knotting as a proper amuſement to the beaus, 536. 


From a ſhoeing-horn, ibid. From Relicta Lovely, a widow, 539. 
From Euſtace, in love with a lady of eighteen, whoſe e think her too young 
to marry by three years, ibid. From — comp 
who murdered Archbiſhop Tillotſon's ſermon upon evil ſpeaking, ibid. From 
e———- With a ſhort critique on Spenſer, 540. From Philo- Spec, who appre- 

bends a diſſolution of the Spectator's club, and the ill contequences of it, 342 
From Captain Sentry, lately come to the poſſeſſion Sir Roger de Coverley's 
eſtate, 544. From the Emperor of China to the Pope, 545. From W. C. to 


aining of 4 | young divine, 


the Spectator, in commendation of a generous benetactor, 546. From Charles 


- Eaſy, ſetting forth the ſovereign uſe of the Spectators in ſeveral remarkable in- 


ances, 547. From on poetical juſtice, 548. From Si Andrew 


Freeport, who is retiring from buſineſs, 549. From Philonicus, a litigious 


ntleman, complaining of ſome unpolite law-terms, 551, From T. F. G. 8. 
T. E. T. in commendation of the Spectator, 55 1 | 


Love, 


B - condoling with him on Sir Roger's death, with ſome remarkable epi- 
taphs, 518. From Tom Tweer, on phyſiognomy, &c. ibid. From F. J. a 
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Love, the capriciouſneſs of it, Number 475. The romantic ſtile in which it is 


made, 479. A nice and fickle paſſion, 506. A method propoſed to we | 
it alive after marriage, ibid. | 


Lying, the malignity of it, N. 507. Party. lying, the revalenc of it, ibid. 
Lyſander, his character, N, 522. Tn P y of it, ibi 


M. : 
_ M AN, by what chiefly diſtinguiſhed from all ales creatures, N. 494. Suffers | 


more from imaginary than veal evils, 50 5. His ſubjection to the female ſex, 
510. Wonderful in his nature, 519. 


Married condition rarely unhappy, but from want of judgment or temper in the 
huſband, N. 479. The advantages of it preferable to a ſingle ſtate, 479, and 
500. Termed purgatory by Tom Dapperwit, 482. The excellence of it's 

_ inſtitution, 490. The pleaſure and uneaſineſs of married perſons, to what ime 
puted, 506. The foundation of community, 522. For what reaſon liable to 
ſo much ridicule, ibid, Some further thoughts of the . on that ſub- 

ject, 525. 

Matter the baſis of animals, N. 619. gs 

Men of the town rarely make good huſbands, N. $2.2. 

Method, the want of it, in whom only ſupportable, N. 476. The uſe ME neceſ. 


ſity of it in writings, ibid. Seldom found in coffee-houſe debates, ibid. 
Mind, human, the wonderful nature-of it, N. 554. 


Misfortunes, our judgments upon them reproved, N. 433. 
Modeſty an unneceſſary virtue in the profeſſors of the law, N. 484. The 1 


entertained of it by the ancients, ibid. N recommended to the modeſt man 
by the Spectator. ibid. 


Moorfields, by whom reſorted to, N. 50 * | 
N Peter, dedicates his Poem on tea to the — N. 5 52. 


| ns 
. Ne EME S 18, an old maid, a great diſcoyerer of Judgment, N. 483. 


Fs 
pas 88 10 relieved by ſei, N. 520. 
Paurnaſſus, the viſion of it, N. 514. 
Patience, an allegorical diſcourſe upon it, N. 301. | 
Philips, Mr. his paltor als recommended by the Spectator, N. 523. i DE 
Piſiltra us, the Athenian e, his e behaviour on a particular occaſions 
N. | 
Plato, bi his W of the Supreme Being, N. 50. 
Players where m to be condemned, N. 502. The precedency ſettled among them, | 
2 
| Pliny. <þ the Bei qualifications of a fa ſpeaker according t to that author, 
N. 484. His letter to his wife's aunt Hiſpulla, 525. 
Plutarch tor what reproved by the Spectator, N. 4833. 
Pope, Mr. his miſcellany commended by the Spectator TS 523. 
Praiſe when changed into fame, N. 551. 
Prediction, the many arts of it in uſe among the enlenr; N. 50 5. - 


Prerogative when and hcw to be aſſerted with honour, N. 480. 


Pronunciation neceſſary to an orator, N. 541. 


Proſpect of peace, a poem on that ſubject commended by the ela, N. * 
Punning, by whom affected, N. 504. | 
Punſters, their talents, N. 504. 


Puzzle, Ten a moſt eminent made diſputant, N, 476. 
RALE IG H, Sir Walter, his opinion of womankind, N. 310. | 
Religion, a moroſe melancholy behaviour, which is obſerved in ſeveral preciſe 


| Profeſſors of it, reproved by the Spect Ps N. 494. The true ſpirit of it not 
= compoſes, but chears the ſoul, ibid, x . 
"me | Repoſitory | 
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Re poſitory for faſhions, a building propoſed and deſcribed, Number 487. The 


- ofefalrieſs of it, ibid. 
Rhynſault, the unjuſt governor, in what manner puniſhed by Charles Duke of 


Burgundy, his ſovereign, N. 491. 
' Romans, an inſtance of the general good underſtanding of the ancient Romans, 


N. 302. 
Rowley Mr. his FOE fo a new pair of globes, N. 552. 


| 8. | 
QENSE, the different degrees of it in the ſeveral different ſpecies of animals, 

| N. 519. | 

hay, Captain , inkie poſſeſſion of his uncle Sir Roger de Coverley 8 200 N. 517 

Shoeing-horns, who, and by whom employed, N. 536. 

Sickneſs, a thought on it, N. 513 

Sly, John, the tobacconiſt, his repreſentation to the SpeRtator, N. 532. His mi- 

nute, 534. 

Socrates, head of the ſect of the Hen- peck: d, N. 479. His domeſtics, what, 486. 
The effect a diſcourſe of his own marriage had with his audience, 500. 

Soul, the excellency of it confided in relation to dreams, N. 487. 

Sparkiſh, Will, a modiſh huſband, N. 479 

Spectator, his account of a caffee-houſe 8 relating to the difference between 
Count Rechteren and Monſieur Meſnager, N. 481. The different ſenſe of his 
readers upon the riſe of his paper, and the Spectator's propoſals upon it, 488. 
His obſervation on our modern poems, 523. His edict, ibid. The effects of 
his diſcourſes on marriage, ibid, His diſputation to ]. Sly, haberdaſher of hate, 
and tobacconiſt, 526. The different judgments of his readers concerning his 
ſpeculations, 542. His 1eaſons for often caſting his thoughts into a letter, ibid. 
His project for the forming a new club, 550. Viſits Mr. Motteux's warehouſes, 
552. The great concern "the city is in upon his deſign of laying down his pa * 
per, 553. He takes his leave of the town, 5550 

Squires, rural, their want of learning, N. 529. 

Stripes, the uſe of them on perverſe wives, N. 479. 

Surprize, the life of ſtories, N. 538. 

. a ſet of familiar gs at 7 arbridge N. 428. 


| -PEREN CE, ihe Spefiator' 5 obſervations 6n one of his plays, N. Foz. 

| Thraſh, Will, and his wife, an inſipid couple, N. $22, 5 | 
Tickell, Mr. his verſes on the Spectator, N. 532. 

Titles, the ſignificancy and abuſe of them, N. 480. 

Tom Truſty, a tender huſband, and careful father, N. 479. | 

Toper, Jack, his recommendatory letter in behalf of a fer vant, N. 493» 

Travellers, the generality of them exploded, N. 474. | | 
Truth, the excellence of Non 

Turner, Sir William, his excellent maxim, N. 509. 

Tyrants, why ſo Caen, N. 3. 


: JIN cl, R JENS his many accompliſhments, and remarkable circumſtance 


- 8, At es death, N. 554. 
Virtue, the uſe of it in our aMflictions, N. 520. 


| 5 | W. 
WE ALTH, FR father of 13 N. 506. 

Wedlock, the ſtate of it ridiculed by the town witlings N. 825. 
Wife, the moſt delightful name in nature, N. 490. | 
Winter gardens recommended, and deſcribed, N. 477. 
William III. King of England, compared with the French King, N. 616. 


Wiſe, Mr. the gardener, an heroic poet, N. 477. 


Wit "Et Ore riches, but it is not to be purchaſed by riches, N. 522. wi 
| its, 
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Wits, minor, the ſeveral ſpecies of them, Number 504. Wits ought not to pre · 

tend to be rich, N. 539. | | | 

Wives, perverſe, how to be managed, N. 479. 1 

Women greater tyrants to their lovers than huſhands, N. 486. Reproved for 
their neglect of dreſs after they are RET, 506. Their wonderful influence 
upon the other ſex, N. 510, 

World of matter, and life, kay by the Spectator, N. 519. 


VOLUME Tn: EIGHTH. 


| As: 
CTIONS, principles of, two in man, Number 588. | 
Adulterers, how puniſhed by the primitive Chriſtians, N. 579. 

Aglaiis, his ſtory told by Cowley, N. 610. 

Ambition, various kinds of it, N. 570. Laudable, 613. 

Anacharſis, the Corinthian drunkard, a faying of his, N. 569. 
Anceſtry, how far honour is to be paid toit, N. 612, N 
Anſwers to ſeveral letters at once, N 581, and 619. 
: Antipathies, a letter about them, N. 609. | 
Anxieties, unneceſſary, the evil of them and the vanity of them, N. 615. 
Applauſe and cenſure ſhould not miſlead us, N. 610. 
Araſpas and Panthea, their ſtory out of Xenophon, N. 564. 

Ariſtippus, his ſaying of content, N. 574. | 

ON his faying of mourning for the dead, N. 573. 


B. 


RACON flitch, at ie ene in Staffordſhire, who are intitled to ity N, 605. 
6 Several demands for it, 608. 
Bantam, ambaſſador of, his letter to his maſter about the Eoglith, N. 557. 
Baxter, what a bleſſing he had, N. 598. 
Benevolence treated of, N. 6. OE 8 
Beneficence, the pleaſure of it, N. 588. A difrourſe of 1. 601; 
Bion, his ſaying of a greedy ſearch atier happineſs, N 574. 
Blank, his letter to the Spectator about his family, N. 563. 
| Bonoſus, the drunken Briton, a ſaying of him after he had W850 himſelf, N. 12 5 
Burleſque authors the delight of * readers, N. 616, and „ 
Burleſque humour, N. 616. 
Buſy world, N. 624. | 
CACOETHES, or itch of writing, and epidenical digemper, N. TY 
Calamities, whimſical ones, N. 558. | 5 
Calumny, the great offence of i it, N. 594. Rules againſt it by che fathers of La 
Trappe, ibid. | 
C.aſes in Love anſwered, N. 614 5 
Cato, an inſtance of his probity, N. 557 
Cave of Trophonius, ſeveral people pur into it to be 3 N. 599. 
Cenſure and applauſe ſhould not niiflead us, N. 610. | 
Chancery court, why erected, N. 564. 
_ Chaſtity, how prized by the heathens, N. 579. | 
Cherubims, What the Rabbins lay tocy are, N 600, 
Chit-chat club's letter to the Spectator, N. 560. | | | 
_ Chriſtianity, the only ſyſtem that can produce content, „N. 574. How much 
above philoſophy, 634. IO | 
Cleanlineſs, the praiſe of it, N. 631. 


Clergymen, the vanity of ſome i 27 _— e N N, 8 3 3 | 


— 
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Coach, ſtage, it's company, Number 631. [IE | 4 

Content, how deſcribed by a Roſicrucian, N. 574. The virtue of it, ibid. 

Country gentlemen, advice to them about ſpending their time, N. 583. Memoirs 
of the life of one, 622. 

Cowley, Mr. his deſcription of heaven, N. 590. His ory of Aglaiis, 610. His 
ambition, 613. 

Crazy, a man thought ſo by reading Milton aloud, N. 577. 

Critics, modern ones, ſome errors of theirs about plays, N. 592. 

Cyrus, how he tried a young lord's virtue, N. 564. 


D. 


DISCRETION abſolutely neceſſary i in a coed huſband, N. 607. 
Diſtempers, difficult to change them for the better, N. 599. 

Divine Nature, ovr narrow conceptions of it, N. $65. It's omnipreſence and 

omniſcience, ibid. | 

Dreams, a diſcourſe of them, N. 593, and 597. Several exiraragant ones, ibid. 

Of Trophonius's cave, 599. | | 5 | 
Drunkard, a character of one, N. 569. Is a monſter, ibid. 

| Drunkenneſs, the ill effects of it, N. 569. What Seneca and Publius $yrus ſaid 

. e, did © 

Dryden, Mr. his tranſlation of Lapis” s cure of Mens; out of Virgil, N. 572, of 
ZEneas's ſhips being turned to goddeſſes, 589. His cock s ſpeech to Dame 
Partlet, 621, 

Dumb conjuror 8 letter t to the Spectator, N. 360. 


. 


Eon. King, an amour of his, N. 60 5. 5 | 
N the vanity of it condemned, N. 562. | A young fellow ay guilty 
of it, ibid. | 
Egyptians tormented with. the plague of darkneſs, N-. 61 5. 
Eloquence of beggars, N. 613. 
Engliſh, a character of them by a great preacher, N. 557. By the Bantam am- 
baſſador, ibid. A diſtemper they are very much atflifted with, . | 
Epiſtolar y poetry, the two kinds of ſtiles, N. 618. | 
_ Erratum, a fad one committed in printing the Bible, N. 579. 
Eternity, an «fla, upon it, N. 590. Part 1 is to comme 628. Speech! in Cato on 
| it, tranſlated 1 into e ibid. ako | 
| | F. £ 
FACES, every man | ſhov'd be pleaſed with his own, N. 559. | 
= Fadlailah, his tory out of the Perſian Tales, N. 8. 
: Family madneſs 1 in pedigrees, N 612, | 
Fancy, her character, N. 558. Her calamities, ibid. 
Favours, ladies, nct tc be toaſted of, N. 611. 
Fear, how neceſſa 1y it is t- ſubdue it, N. 615, 
Fellow of a college, a wite ſaying of one about poſterity, N. 583. 
Flattery, how grateful, N 621. 
Fontenelle, bis ſaying of the ambitious and covetous, N. 576. 
Free- thinkers put into Trophonius s cave, N. 599. 
Frittilla's dream, N. 597. 
Funnel, Will, the toper, his charaQer, ha. 55 | 
Futurity, the ſtrong inclination man has to know it No. 604. A weakneſs, ibid. 
e wy, of knowingit, ibid. 
| "a. 
_ GENEALOGY, a letter about it, N. 612. | 
| Gladio's dream, N. 597. | 3 
God, a contemplation of his omnipreſence and 1 N. 56 3 cannot 
be abſent from us, ibid. Conſiderations on his ubiquity, N. 5 57%» | 
Grotto, verſes on one, N. 632. 
Gy laus, their ſtory, N. 610. 3 
— Ts HAMA- 


H. | 


LJ AMADRYADS, S, the fable of them to the honour of trees, Nabi 589. 


Happineſs of ſouls in heaven treated of, N. 600, An argument th 5 
has aſſigned us for it, ibid. | 8 1 God 


Hearts, a viſion of them, N. 587, 

Heaven, it's glory, N. 580, Deſcribed by Mr. Cowley, 590. The notions 
ſeveral nations have of it, 600, What Dr. Tillotſon lays of it, ibid, 

Hermit, his ſaying to a lewd young fellow, N. 575. 

Heroiſm, an eſſay upon it, N. 601. | | 

_— the Chineſe antediluvian princeſs, her ſtory, N. 584. Het l: tter to Sha- 
lom, 585. 

Hiſtory, ſecret, an odd way of writing one, N 619. 

Hobbes's notions debaſe human nature, N. 588, | 

Humour, the two extremes, N. 617. Burleſque, 616. Pedantic, 617, 

Hunting reproved, N. 583. 


Huſbands, rules for marrying them by the . club, N. 561. Qualities 
neceſſary to make good ones, 607. wm 


I. | | 
| JAPIS s cure of ZFEneas, a tranſlation of Virgil, by Mr, Dryden, N. 572. 
+ Iadle world, N. 624. 

Jeſt, how it ſhould be uttered, N. 616. | 5 
Initial letters, the uſe party-writers make of them, N. 367. An inſtance of it, 
ibid. Criticiſms upon it, 568. | a als 

Integrity, great care to be taken of it, N. 557. 

Intrepidity of a juſt good man taken from Horace, N. 61 5. 

Jobn a Nokes and John a Stiles, their petition, N. 577. 

Triſh gentlemen, widow-hunters, N. 561. 

Iſadas the Spartan, his valour, N. 564. 

Julian the emperor, an excellent ng out of his Ceſars relating to the i imita- 

tion of the gods, N. 644 

Jupiter, his firſt proclamation about griefs and calamities, N. 588, Wii kad, | 
ibid. His juſt diſtribution of them, 559. | 1 e 

Juſtice, the Spartans famous for it, N. 564. 


TL, 


] ADIES, not to mind party, N. 607. 
_ # Laughter indecent in any religious aſſembly, N. 630. 


L.eſbia's 1 h to the Spectator, giving an account how ſhe was deluded by ber | 


lover, N. 61112 
Letter from the Bantam ambaſfador to bis maſter how the Engliſh, N. 5 57 
From the dumb conjuror to the Spectator, 560. From the Chit-chat cl: ub, ibid. 
From Oxford about his recovering his ſpeech, ibid. From Frank Townly, ibid, | 
About the Widows club, 561. From Blank about his family, 563. About 
an angry huſband, ibid. From Will Warly, about military education, 566. 
From an half. pay officer about a widow, ibid. From Peter Puſh on the {ame 

ſubjeR, ibid. Againſt quacks, 572. From the preſident of the Widows club, 
673. From a man taken to be mad for reading of poetry aloud, 577. A : 
| ſecond letter about the ubiquity of the Godhead, 580. Several anſwered at : 
once, 581. From Conſtantia Spec. ibid. From Amanda Lovelength, ibid. 


From Shalum the Chineſe to the princeſs Hilpa, before the flood, 584. From | 


Hilpa to Shalum, 585. From John Shadow, at Oxford, about reflecting at 
night on the paſt day's actions, 586. About a viſion of hearts, 587, About 
planting, 589. From John Shadow, about dreams, 593. Of inconſiſtent | 
metaphors, 595. From Jeremy Lovemore, with an account of his life, 5956. 
About making love, 602. From Fanny Fickle, 605. From an auvt about 
her niece's idleneſs, 606. About the vanity of ſome clergymen wearing 
ſcarfs, 609. From Tom Nimble, about antipathies, ibid. From Cleora 
againlt the ladies work, ibid, From Leſbia, a deluded Toys 611. About 
70 z = genealogy, 
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| leh Number 612, From Will Hopeleſs, about ambition, 63. From th 
Temple, about beggars eloquence, ibid. From Monimia, to recover a loſt lover, 
ibid. From a country wit in the burleſque way, 616. From e pedant in his 
pedantic way on the ſame ſubject, 617. About the ſtiles of letters, 618. An- 
ſwers to ſeveral, 619. About flittery, 621. From the love-caſviſt about the 
widow's tenure, and the black ram, 623. From the ſame about love queries, 
625. Fiom one who recommended himſelf for a N ibid. About 
the force of novelty, 626. About a croſſed lover, 6 1 About eternity to 
att 


come, 628 About church muſic, 630. About the * club's getting 
into chu ch, ibid. 


Life, eternal, what we ought to be moſt folicitous about, N. 575. Man's not 


worth his care, ibid. Valuable only as it prepares for — ibid. 


Love caſuiſt, ſome inſtructions of his, N. 591, 607. 
Lover, au account of the life of one, N. $96: Acrolſed one retires, 627. 


M. 


| MAHOMETANS, their cleanlineſs, N. 631. 


Marcia's prayer in Cato, N. 593. 


Memoirs of a private country-gentleman's life, N. 622. 


Man, the two views he is to be conſidered i in, N. 1 An _ being, 624 
His ultimate end, ibid. | 


Me: ry part of the world amiable, N. 598. 


M ieſſi ah, the Jews miſtoken notion of his worldly grandeur, N. 610, 
| Metaphors, «hen vicious, N. 595. An inſtance of it, ibid. 
Military education, a letter about it, N. 566. | 
Milchief rather to be ſuffered than an inconvenience, N. 7 
Montague, fond of ſpeaking of himſelf, N. 1 85 3 > laying of him, bi, 


Mufic, church, recommended, N. 630. 


* ulician, burleſque, an account of one, N. 570. 


. 


| N. E E D L EWORK mad to ladies, N, 606. | 


A letter trom Cleora'agamit it, 609. 


News, the pleaſvre of it, N. 625. 
Newton, $11 Ifaag, his noble way of conſidering infinite ſpace, No. 564. 


Night, a clear one deicr.b- 4 N. 36s: Whimiically deſcribed by William Ram. 
_ ley, 582. 


No, a word of great uſe to women in love-matters, N. 625. 


e the force of it, 626. 


| O? SCURI TY often more Muſtrious than grandeur, N. 622. 


Oratoi; what requiſite to form one, N. 633. 


Ovid, his verſes on making love at the theatre, tranſlated by Mr. Dryden, 602. 


How toſuccecd 1 in his manner, 618, 


* 


| pas SSION S, BOY work 9 philoſopher to ſubdue thew, N. £64. Inſtances of 5 


their power, ibid. 


Patience, her power, N. 559+ 


Pedantic humour, N. 617 


Penelope's web, the biftory of it, N. 606. 


Perſon, the word defined by Mr. Locke, N. 378. 


Petition of ohn a Nokes and John a Stiles, N. 577. 1 Ns 


Petition from a cavalier for a place, with his pretences to it, N. 625. 
Phebe and Colin, an original poein, N. 603. 


Philoſophers, Pagan, their boaſt of exalting human vature, N. 634. 


Pittaeus, a wiſe {aying of his about riches, N, 574. 
Puy, the reaſonableneſs of it, N. 588. 


Places, 


Sight, ſecond, in Scotland, N. 604. 
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places, the ehe id of party pretences to dem, Number 629. 


Planting recommended to country gentlemen, N. 583. Again, 589. 
Plato's ſaying of labour, N. 624. 


Playhouſe, how improved in ſtorms, N. 592, 
Politicians, the miſchief they do, N. 556. Some at Fea Royal Exchange, $63. 
Puſs, ſpeculations on an old and a young one, N. 626. 


Pythagoras, his advice to his ſcholars about examining at night what they had 
done in the day, N. $86. 


UERIES in love anſwered, N. 625. | 
Queſtion, a curious one ſtarted hy a ſchoolman about the choice of preſent 
and future happineſs and miſery, N. 575. 


Quidnunc, Thomas, his letters to the Spectator about news, N. i. 625. 
_—_ an ny _ oy N. N. N 


N. 


| RAKE, a character of one, N. 8 . 

Rattling club got into the church, N. 630. | 
Ramſey, William, the aſtrologer, his whimſical defeription of night, N. 582. 
Revelation, what light it gives into the joys of heaven, N. 600. 


Revenge of a Spaniſh lady on a man who boaſted of her favours, N. 611. | 
Roſicrucian, a pretended diſcovery made by one, N. 574. 
8 Progrels, a poem, N. 620. 


3 
a 87. Paul's eloquence, N. 633. 


Satire, Whole Duty of Man turned into one, N. 568. 
Scarfs, the vanity of ſome clergymens wearing them, N. 609. 
Scribblers, the moſt offenſive, N. 582. | 
Self-love, the narrowneſs and danger of i it, N. 588, 
Seneca, his ſaying of drunkenneſs, N. 569. 
Shakeſpeare, hi excellence, N. 562. 


Sbalum, be Chineſe, his letter to the Princeſs Hilpa before the flood, N, 584. ö 8 


Singularity, when a virtue, N. 576. An inflance of itin a north country ants: | 
man, ibid. 


Socrates, his ſaying of misfortunes, N. 558, | 

Space, infinite, Sir Iſaac Newton's noble way of conſidering, N. 564. 
| Spartan juſtice, an inſtance of it, N. 864. | 
ppectator breaks a fifty years ſilence, N. 576. How he recovered his ſpeech, | 

ibid. His politics, ibid. Loquacity, ibid. Of no party, ibid. A calamity 
of his, 558. Critics upon him, 568. He ſleeps as well as wakes for the pub- 


lic, 599. His dream of Lo com s cave, ibid. nd bs the _— volume 
publiihed, 8 | 


Spleen, it's effects, N. 558. - 
Stars, a contemplation of them, N. 56 Go 

Sublime in writing, what it is, N. 592. | 
Syncopiſts, modern ones, 567. 


5 e prince, e of his wife, how he ſerved ber, N. 75 · 
TEMPER, ſerious, the advantage it, N. 1 
Tender hearts, an entertainment for them, N. 627. 
Tenure, the moſt flippery in England, N. 623. 
Thales, his ſaying of truth and falſhood, N. 594. 
Theatre, of making love there, N. 602. 


Torre in Devonſhire, how unchaſte widows are puniſhed 1 N. . 614+ Es, | 
Townly, F rank, his letter to the * N. 560. Tul - 
| Tally 


N Ps 
8 \ 
: Ge * , 
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| > To Ily praiſes himſelf, Number 562. What he fad of the immortality of the ſoul, 


588. Ob utiexing a jeſt, 616. ay the force of NE 626. What he re- 
quired in his orator, 633. 1 
Us ITY. of the Godhead conſidered, N « $7. "Farther conſiderations 
about it, 583. "IH 
Verſes by a deſpairing lover, N. 59x. On Phebe and Colin 603. Tranſlation 


ol pedantic verſes out of the Tralian, 617. The Royal Progreſs, 620. To 


Mrs. —— on her grotto, 633. 


k Vice as laborious as virtue, N. 604. 
Viſion of human miſery, N. 66 6. 
Vulcan's dogs, the \ fable of them, N. 579. 


| WIS T eber in Berkſhire, a cuſtom there for whom N. 614. What 


W. 


Lord Coke ſaid of the widows tenure there, 623. 


| Whichenovre bacon fliich, in Staffordſhire, who intitled to it, N. 607. 


W hole Duty of Man, that excellent book turned into a ſatire, N. 568. 


_ Widows club, an account of it, N. 561. A letter from the preſident of it to the 


Spectator about her ſuitors, 573. Duty of widows in old times, 606. A 
cuſtom to puniſh unchaſte ones in Berkſhire and Veronimure, 614, Inſtances 


of their riding the black ram there, 623. 
Writing, the difficulty of it to avoid cenſure, N. 568, 


Work neceſſary for women, N. 606. 


. 


XV EN oph oN, his account of Cyrus $ n the virtue of a young lords 


— | 
Z. 


| 2 EMR OUDE, Queen, her ſtory out of the Perfan T Tales, N. 578. 
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